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THE  MOST  UNFORTUNATE  MAN 
IN  THE  WORLD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

*'  I  shall  not  take  upon  me,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  to  decide  if 
ghosts  have  walked  upon  the  earth,  but  appearances  are  much  in 
favour  of  such  an  idea." 

Gan jam's  house  was  turned  into  an  abode 
of  misery.  In  vain,  of  course,  was  every  search 
to  discover  the  lost  boy.  In  vain  was  London 
rummaged,  the  walls  pasted  with  notices,  ad- 
vertisements paid  for  and  published  ;  day  after 
day  passed  on,  no  intelligence  was  received ; 
the  uncertainty  of  the  existence  even  of  her 
son,  drove  Mrs.  Ganjam  into  a  melancholy 
mood,  which  at  last  terminated  her  life,  and 
left  the  whole  care  of  the  establishment  upon 
Jane.    Mr.  Ganjam  never  took  the  least  trouble 
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with  the  interior  arrangements  of  his   house; 
he   considered  it   quite  work   enough   for  any 
man    to  sign  checks  when  they  were  wanted ; 
and  even  then  would  rail  out  against  the  inno- 
cent intruder  upon  his  studies.    Banana's  agent 
at  Java   had    been  rather  slack  in  his  remit- 
tances,  and,  as   Banana  remembered   the   old 
expression,  '  The  eye  of  the  master  fattens  the 
horse,"'    he    immediately    packed    up ;    and    a 
month  from  the  reception  of  his  agent's  letter,  he 
was  embarked  on  board  the  Surabaya,  a  Dutch 
ship  under  English  colours,    and    sailed.     He 
reached  his  destination  quite    safe  and  sound, 
and  began  to  amass  wealth  by  his  steady  and 
cool  calculations.     But,  before  he  went,  he  was 
destined    to    experience    some  of  those   many 
little  misfortunes  v/hich  he  treasured  up  into  a 
kind  of  heap,  which  after  he  had  related  one 
by  one,  he  would  generally  end  with  a  remark 
such  as  this:  "  Now,  look  at  these  accumula- 
tions,"' he  would  say — *'  some  poet  says,  '  Small 
sand  's  the  mountain,  minutes  make  the  year, 
and  trifles  life;'  so  these  little  and  little  grie- 
vances ultimately  become   one  very  great  and 
serious  mischief." 
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His  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  were  rather  con- 
fused. One  day,  the  Sabbath,  he  went  to  a 
coach-office,  and  having  seen  his  portmanteau 
safely  lodged  in  the  fore-boot,  as  was  his  inva- 
riable practice,  betook  himself  to  the  office  to 
pay  his  fare  before  he  started.  The  man  in 
office,  leaning  over  the  counter,  with  a  most 
affable  lisp  said,  "  Seventeen  shillings,  sir,  if 
you  please."" 

"  Seventeen  shillings,  sir .?"  said  Banana, 
who  was  always  ready  to  believe  every  man  in- 
clined to  cheat  him  :  "  Why,  sir,  I  went  down 
yesterday  fortnight  by  the  same  coach,  and  I 
only  paid  sixteen  shillings.  Look  back  at  your 
book,  sir ;  look  back ;  I  know  what  I  ought  to 
pay,  and  I  shall  pay  no  more.  My  name  is 
Benjamin  Banana ;  look  back  at  your  book,  sir.'' 

"  Sir,''  said  the  dandy  clerk,  "  to-day  is 
Sunday,  and  we  always  charge  one  shilling 
more  on  that  day." 

''  What  for .?""  said  Banana. 

"  Because,  sir,"  resumed  the  clerk,  "  it  being 
Sunday,  the " 

*'  Good  heavens !"  interrupted  Banana,  "  pay 
b2 
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a  shilling  because  it's  Sunday  ;  here  is  an  impo- 
sition !  Give  me  my  portmanteau  ;  where  is  my 
cloak  and  umbrella?  I  would  rather  walk 
than  be  so  egregiously  cheated.  A  shilling  be- 
cause it's  Sunday  !  Here,  porter,  take  these 
things  and  follow  me.  A  shilling  for  every 
Sunday  in  the  year  !  fifty-two  days  set  apart  to 
practise  villany  whilst  others  are  at  prayers  ! 
and  even  there  too  it's  practised,  for  one  pays  a 
shilling  for  a  seat  to  hear  a  man  talk  !  Porter, 
go  on  before,  and  don't  walk  fast." 

*'  Where  am  I  to  go,  sir  .?"  said  the  rough- 
looking  fellow. 

"  Anywhere  where  I  can  get  a  post-chaise. 
Sir,  walk  faster;  there,  that  will  do  i  don't  be 
running  away  at  such  an  infernal  rate  !" 

It  happened  that  one  or  two  of  those  good, 
kind-hearted  souls,  who  are  so  very  fond  of  re- 
lieving others  from  burthens  in  London,  were 
this  day  on  the  look-out  to  be  serviceable;  and, 
having  seen  how  close  Banana  kept  to  his  port- 
manteau, they  instantly  devised  a  plan  to  save 
him  the  trouble  of  watching  so  valuable  an  arti- 
cle.   Seeing  the  way  he  was  going,   two  out  of 
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the  four  went  on  in  advance,   and  placed  them- 
selves behind  a  corner,  round  which  they  knew 
Banana  and  his  porter  must  pass.     The  porter 
walked  on,  clearing  the  way  for  his  employer, 
and  rather  increasing  than  slackening  his  pace^ 
"when,  as  he  turned  the  corner,  smack  came  a 
stout    man  against  him,    down   fell   the   port- 
manteau,   cloak,    and    umbrella,    and    evident 
signs  of  hostilities  w^ere  displayed  both  by  the 
aggressor  and  the  sufferer.    The  porter,  relying 
on  his  corporeal  capabilities,  squared  out,  not- 
withstanding it  was  Sunday,  and  the  innocent 
gentleman,  who  pretended  to  be  highly  incensed, 
forgot  all  the  meekness  and  mildness  which  had 
been  recommended  him   in  the    morning,    and 
forthwith    prepared    to    fight    it   out.     In    the 
mean  time.  Banana,  who  w  as  very  anxious    to 
get  to  his  place  of  destination,  endeavoured  to 
seize  his  portmanteau,  when    one  of  the  gang 
offered  most  willingly  to  carry  it.     The  scuffle 
had  begun  to  the  evident  discomfiture  of  the 
porter,    who    got    kicked    and    cuffed    by    the 
whole  gang;  and  when  Banana  endeavoured  to 
follow  his   valuables,    he   was   hustled   by  all 
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hands,  and  ultimately  just  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  tails  of  his  new  friend's  coat  as  he  twirled 
round  the  corner  and  made  off.  Banana,  extri- 
cating himself  from  the  crowd,  ran  after  his 
portmanteau,  but  when  he  turned  the  corner, 
the  chase,  as  a  sailor  would  say,  was  no  longer 
in  sight.  "  Pray,  sir,"  said  he  to  the  first  man 
he  met,  "  did  you  see  a  man  carrying  a  port- 
manteau pass  you  ?"" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  man,  "  he  turned  down 
that  lane." 

Away  went  Banana,  and  fortunately  saw  the 
ill-begotten  knave  stealing  off  at  a  good  pace. 
"Stop  thief!  stop  thief!"  roared  Banana;  a 
chase  was  established  ;  all  the  boys  in  the  town 
were  at  his  heels,  hooting  and  hallooing ;  the 
dogs  joined  in  the  hue  and  cry,  and  Sunday 
never  saw  a  more  extraordinary  hunt  within 
the  bills  of  mortality.  In  the  mean  time  the  ac- 
complices were  by  no  means  inactive  ;  they  ma- 
naged to  get  in  advance,  and  by  crossing  the 
leading  man  endeavoured  to  embarrass  more 
than  assist.  But  still,  as  the  good-natured  gen- 
tleman  who  was  pursued   carried   weight,    he 
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was  fast  losing  the  advantage  he  had  gained 
at  the  start ;  and,  finding  that  he  must  ulti- 
mately be  caught  if  he  did  not  unburthen  him- 
self, he  dropped  first  the  coat,  then  the  um- 
brella, in  the  same  way  and  under  the  same 
idea  as  mentioned  in  a  book  on  India,  where  a 
traveller  was  pursued  by  a  tiger,  and  finding 
the  voracious  monster  decrease  his  distance  at 
every  bound,  he  threw  off  his  coat,  which  was 
instantly  seized  by  the  animal ;  this  slight  de- 
tention followed  up  by  giving  his  hat,  afforded 
time  to  gain  a  shelter  and  security.  This 
plan,  however,  was  not  quite  so  successful,  for 
it  so  happened  that  the  dogs,  men,  and  boys, 
were  so  close  to  the  runaway  when  he  quitted 
the  portmanteau,  that  the  neighbourhood  were 
alarmed  before  the  object  was  clear  of  it ;  so 
that,  when  a  stout  man  saw  the  last  act  of 
abandonment  in  the  thief,  he  jumped  forward, 
and  seizing  the  panting  villain,  held  him  as 
if  in  a  vice.  The  property  was  rescued ;  an 
officer  had  already  seized  his  victim,  when  Ba- 
nana, breathless  with  the  long  run,  and  nearly 
dead  beat   with   exertion,    came  up  with    the 
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mob  and  claimed  his    portmanteau,  it  having 
taken    him  about  five  minutes    to  get   out   as 
many  words.    He  stuttered  and  stammered,  and 
cursed   and    swore  in  a   most   unchristian-like 
manner,  whilst  all  the  boys  stood  tittering  and 
laughing  at  his  droll  appearance.    One  thing  he 
managed  to  do,   which  was  to   give  the   man 
in  charge  of  the  officer,  and  to  promise  to  appear 
the  next  morning  before  the  Lord  Mayor  :  lit- 
tle dreaming  of  the  precious  cobweb  into  which 
he  was  thrusting  his  wings  ;  and  little  knowing 
the  number   of  spiders  and  bloodsuckers  who 
are  always  ready  to  pounce  upon  the  unwary, 
and  hold  him  as  fast  as  the  meshes  of  the  law 
will  admit  of.    The  culprit  was  walked  off,  and 
Banana,  after  much  toil  and  trouble,  and  hav- 
ing got  a  boi/  to  carry  his  portmanteau,   ulti- 
mately arrived  safe  and  sound  at  the  Swan  with 
Two  Necks  in  Lad-lane.     He  was  in  no  very 
enviable  mood  of  mind,  and  was  for  some  time 
believed  by  the  waiters  to  be  insane ;   but   that 
soon  gave  way  to  hunger,  and  when  he  set  him- 
self down    to  dinner   he  recovered  his  spirits 
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enough  to  inflict  the  story  of  his  misfortunes, 
with  some  small  additions,  on  the  attendants. 

Banana'*s  time  in  England  was  very  short. 
Indeed,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to 
Portsmouth  the  next  day,  and  therefore  was  by 
no  means  the  better  pleased  when  he  was  in- 
formed that  this  attempt  of  purloining  might 
entangle  him  in  a  prosecution.  But  as  it  had 
been  a  maxim  with  our  unfortunate  hero,  that 
"  all  chambermaids  were  born  fools,"  and  "  all 
waiters  rascals,"  he  concluded  his  authority  for 
the  supposed  detention  had  some  sinister  view 
as  to  securing  his  stay,  and  therefore,  giving  one 
of  those  very  knowing  and  intelligible  looks 
which  we  can  all  put  on  when  requisite,  he 
asked  for  his  bed-candle,  and,  preceded  by  a 
very  smartly-dressed  maid,  followed  to  his 
reposing  spot,  and  prepared  for  bed.  However, 
before  he  commenced  operations,  he  thought  it 
right  and  proper  to  say  something  civil  to  the 
fair  lady  who  had  kindly  consented  to  be  his 
guide ;  and  thus  Banana,  after  having  hemmed 
three  times,  and  pumped  up  a  deep  sigh  from 
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the  inner  vesicle  of  the  heart,  began  :  at  the 
same  moment  running  his  fingers  through  his 
front  hair,  and  then  elevating  a  little  his  shirt- 
collar,  to  give  an  elegant  finish  to  an  elegant 
figure. 

"  Have  you  been  long  in  this  house,  my 
pretty  maid  ?"  said  my  uncle. 

"  About  a  year,"  was  the  reply. 

"  You  must  have  plenty  to  do  in  this  inn ; 
for  it  appears  to  me  that  coaches  are  driving  in 
and  out  of  the  yard  every  two  minutes,  and 
I  suppose  the  travellers  always  require  some- 
thing." 

"  Indeed  they  do,"  replied  the  chattering 
creature.  "  And  one  might  as  well  be  a  negro, 
for  the  people  who  put  up  here,  think  we  are 
bound  to  be  slaves  for  nothing.  But  I  'm  going 
to  better  myself  in  a  short  time,  and  I  have 
given  warning  to-day." 

"  What 's  the  use  of  giving  warning  until 
you  have  secured  a  better  place .'^"  asked  my 
uncle. 

"As  for  that,"  replied  the  abigail,  "I'll 
answer  for  it,  I  shan't  want." 
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"  No,  my  dear,"  said  my  uncle ;  "  a  girl 
of  your  beauty  can  never  want,  whilst  men 
live." 

"  Oh  dear,  sir,"  she  replied  blushing  a  little, 
"  you  are  so  kind  as  to  say  so." 

"  Why,  I  assure  you,  my  dear  creature,  I 
think  so,"  said  my  uncle,  putting  his  hand  on 
her  back,  at  the  same  time  gently  patting  her, 
and  looking  with  swimming  eyes  full  on  her 
face.  "  You  really  are  pretty,  very  pretty,  my 
little  dear.     Are  you  married  ?" 

"  Lord,  no,  sir  !"  said  the  girl.  ''  Married 
and  Amen,  they  say.  I  wonder  who  would 
marry  a  chambermaid  from  the  Swan  with  Two 
Necks,  Lad-lane.?" 

"  Why,  that 's  not  a  bad  name  of  a  place 
either  for  a  chambermaid,"  said  my  uncle, 
chuckling  and  giggling  as  he  thought  he  had 
said  something  mighty  witty. 

"  Good  night,  sir,"  said  the  maid,  she  having 
seen  the  kindling  fire  of  his  eye.  "  I  must  go, 
sir,  or  mistress  will  find  me  here,  sir.  Good 
night,  sir." 

VOL.  II.  B  6 
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"  Stop,  Stop,  Mary/'  said  my  uncle.  "  Do 
you  sleep  alone,  or  does  the  other  maid  sleep 
with  you?" 

"  No,  sir,  as  it  happens,  I  have  a  room  to 
myself  now.  The  other  maid  left  her  situation 
this  morning,  and  the  new  one  does  not  come 
until  to-morrow.'' 

"  And  what 's  the  number  of  your  room,  my 
dear?'' 

"  I  can't  think  why  you  want  to  know,  sir. 
You  gentlemen  are  so  curious  like ;  but  if  you 
must  be  informed,  I  tell  you,  my  room  is  No. 
84,  just  over  yours." 

"  Are  you  afraid  of  ghosts,  Mary  ?" 

"  Oh,  dear  me,  I  should  never  sleep  if  I 
were ;  but  I  don't  care  much  about  them,  for  I 
never  saw  a  real  one  in  my  life.  However,  I 
hope  no  ghost  will  come." 

"Mary,  Mary,  where  are  you.'^"  said  a 
sharp  shrill  voice  at  this  period  of  the  con- 
versation.    "  Where  are  you,  Mary  r"  ? 

"  Coming,  ma'am,  coming."  And  away  flew 
the  abigail. 
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It  is  often,  very  often,  in  these  slight  trivial 
conversations  that  the  foundation  of  the  most 
unfortunate  events  is  laid.  From  trifling  cir- 
cumstances what  great  events  occur  !  How 
often  do  we  in  an  unguarded  moment  thus 
begin  to  render  our  fellow-creatures  irretriev- 
ably  miserable;  and  then,  lost  in  the  giddy 
whirlpool  of  enjoyment,  we  forget  the  many 
wretched  hours  we  have  condemned  another  to 
experience  ;  and  whilst  we  are  crammed  to 
suffocation  with  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
our  victims  are  shivering  in  want  of  shelter, 
or  imploring  the  humane  to  alleviate  their 
sufferings. 

"  Let  any  man,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  see  the 
thousands  of  miserable  wretches  who  throng 
the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  and  let  him  judge 
of  the  enormity  of  the  crime  by  the  mischief 
it  produces." 

The  time  arrived ;  it  was  one  o'clock,  the 
house  was  still,  not  a  creature  was  moving, 
save  that  now  and  then  a  slight  noise  was  heard 
overhead.     Banana  with  the  utmost  care  crept 

VOL.  II.  B  7 
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from  his  warm  abode,  and,  opening  his  door, 
began  to  grope  his  way  to  the  staircase.  Ever 
and  anon,  the  cursed  floor  cracked  as  he  trod 
upon  it.  Then  came  all  the  apprehension  of 
discovery  :  he  felt  a  fear  creep  over  him  lest 
some  cursed  mishap  should  occur  to  render  him 
ridiculous. 

He  got  hold  of  the  banisters.  Step  by  step 
he  ascended ;  and  when  one  creaked  he  kept 
close  to  the  wall-side,  in  order  to  prevent  that 
tell-tale  noise  from  occurring  again,  until  after 
a  shiver  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  ar- 
rived exactly  in  face  of  No.  84.  The  moon 
happened  to  shine  through  a  kind  of  skylight 
window,  and  her  rays  fell  exactly  upon  the 
figures.  There  could  be  no  mistake.  It  was, 
as  he  calculated,  exactly  over  his  room,  and  the 
description  corresponded  with  the  abigaiPs  in- 
formation. 

He  tried  the  door  without  turning  the 
handle.  It  was  shut,  and  not  ajar  as  he  had 
expected  to  find  it.  He  turned  the  handle ; 
it  was  unlocked.     It  gave  no  warning  of  the 
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intruder ;  it  turned  upon  its  hinges  as  silently 
as  a  baby  in  its  sleep.     It  stood  open- 

The  window  in  front  betrayed  the  situation 
of  the  bed,  and  after  closing  the  door,  Banana 
with  cautious  footsteps  succeeded  in  reaching 
its  side  unobserved  by  the  occupant,  he  stand- 
ing exactly  between  the  window  and  the  object 
of  his  search. 

Our  adventurer  paused  a  little,  for  she  slept, 
and  sleep  is  always  a  kind  of  warranty  of  inno- 
cence, at  least  when  it  is  undisturbed  by  starts, 
or  when  the  visions  of  the  day  have  ceased  to 
act  upon  the  brain,  and  the  slumberer  does 
not  speak ;  for  if  she  does  but  speak,  we  learn 
what  the  tongue  of  prudence  is  cautious  not  to 
betray. 

"  Why  does  Prince  Azo  start  ?"  He  heard 
of  the  infidelity  of  his  wife  from  her  own  un- 
conscious lips. 

Banana  was  very  much  like  the  statue  of 
Patience  on  the  Monument ;  for  he  was  just 
as  cold,  and  just  as  fixed  ;  he  knew  not  what 
to  do.     At  first  he  thought  of  gently  touching 
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the  fascinating  Mary,  but  he  was  afraid  of 
some  involuntary  sigh  escaping  from  her  lips ; 
and  chambermaids'*  sighs  are  very  much  like 
delicate  females'  squalls.  At  last,  the  constant 
shivering  and  shaking  which  he  experienced 
roused  his  determination,  and  he  gently  with- 
drew the  curtain. 

Our  hero  was  by  no  means  a  light  gay 
shadow  of  a  man.  He  was  a  stout,  well-built, 
heavy  article,  rather  verging  on  the  clumsy, 
than  making  pretensions  to  the  active. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  Banana,  who  was 
the  most  delicate,  sensitive  man  alive,  acci- 
dentally touched  his  new  companion,  than 
the  form,  no  longer  a  fairy  form,  turned  sud- 
denly round,  and,  uttering  a  volley  of  most 
intelligible  curses,  seized  Banana  by  his  only 
garment.  Away  jumped  our  unfortunate  man, 
ejaculating  merely,  "  Good  God  !"  a  sentence 
short,  it  is  true,  but  quite  indicative  of  surprise 
and  alarm. 

"  You  most  infernal  thief,  you !"  roared  the 
hero  of  the  bed,  who  was  a  long,  lanky,  mus- 
cular man.     "  D— n  you  !    I  have  got  you  at 
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last,  in  the  very  act  of  stealing  my  watch  ;  and, 
by  the  Lord,  you  may  struggle  and  wriggle  as 
much  as  you  please,  but  I  '11  give  you  some 
credit  if  you  twist  yourself  out  of  my  grasp." 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,''  said  Banana,  endeavour- 
ing all  in  his  power  to  tear  himself  away  from 
his  antagonist,  who  was  by  slow  degrees  getting 
out  of  bed ;  "  I  assure  you,  sir,  it  is  all  a 
mistake.  I  have  mistaken  the  room.  I  am  no 
thief." 

"  Oh  but,  my  friend,"  replied  the  other, 
"  we  ""11  see  that  when  we  get  the  light.  Hol- 
loa, Murphy  my  boy,"  said  he  to  a  friend  in 
the  next  room  ;  "  just  step  here  for  a  moment, 
I  Ve  got  a  customer  in  my  man-trap.  Maybe, 
the  very  gentleman  who  made  a  mistake  in 
your  room  the  other  night,  and  just  by  accident 
walked  off  with  your  purse." 

"  Hold  on  the  villain  murderer,"  said  Mur- 
phy in  broad  Irish.  "  Hold  him  on,  and  I  '11 
be  with  you  before  you  can  say  *  pase  ;'  by  the 
holy  poker,  but  we  '11  try  him  and  execute  him 
on  the  spot.  I'm  all  for  proper  justice,  in  the 
court-martial  manner." 
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"  I  beg,  sir,"  said  Banana,  assuming  as  much 
dignity  as  a  man  in  his  garb  could  command, 
"  I  beg  you  to  unhand  me.  I  do  assure  you, 
sir,  I  have  made  a  mistake,  and  that  I  can  ex- 
plain very  satisfactorily  how  this  accident  has 
occurred." 

"  Well  well,  sir,"  said  the  stranger.  "  We 
will  hear  you  when  we  see  you  a  little  better  ; 
but,  by  the  Lord,  I  think  you  were  as  near 
cutting  out  my  watch  as  needs  be,  and  then 
making  sail  with  the  prize.  We  don't  make 
mistakes  often,  and  sail  into  an  enemy's  har- 
bour, and  then  beg  pardon  for  the  intrusion." 

The  reader  by  this  last  speech  will  be  per- 
fectly aware  that  the  blockader  was  a  sailor ; 
for,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  although  a  sea- 
man may  in  cool  parlance  disguise  his  calling, 
yet,  when  once  excited,  he  is  sure  to  thunder 
out  the  language  in  which  he  is  most  accus- 
tomed to  converse.  Sailors,  of  all  men  in 
the  world,  are  generally  least  on  their  guard. 
They  speak  right  out,  and  very  seldom  take  the 
trouble  of  endeavouring  to  sail  under  false 
colours. 
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"  Bear  a  hand,  Murphy,  with  the  glim,  for 
it's  cursed  cold  here  just  now,  and  the  gentle- 
man who  makes  mistakes  is  shivering  very 
suspiciously." 

"  Aisy,  my  boy,  aisy,'"  replied  Murphy. 
"  We  shall  have  lots  of  officers  to  try  the  thief 
in  a  moment ;  for  I  have  roused  out  the  master 
of  the  inn,  and  he  is  striking  a  light,  and  will 
be  with  you  in  a  moment.  We  shall  only  want 
two  more  to  form  a  court,  and  the  court  must 
prosecute.  Have  you  a  decent  shovel  in  yout 
room  ?  because,  you  see,  we'll  execute  judgment 
directly  the  sentence  is  pronounced." 

These  words  came  not  over  the  ear  like 
breezes  from  the  sweet  south  over  a  bank  of 
violets — stealing  and  giving  odours,  but  they 
gave  courage  by  picturing  despair.  Banana 
felt  that  his  name  would  be  blighted  for  ever 
if  he  were  tried  by  five  strangers,  he  standing 
with  no  other  covering  but  what  Joseph  is  re- 
presented to  have  worn ;  and  he  felt  that, 
however  innocent  he  was  of  the  suspicion, 
he  was  guilty  in  the  eye  of  the  master  of  the 
house,  if  he  told  the  truth,  and  that  all  the  goat 
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in  the  sheep-skin  of  modesty  would  be  discover- 
ed :  he  resolved  therefore  to  make  one  desperate 
effort  to  escape,  before  the  fierce  Murphy, 
backed  by  the  master  of  the  inn,  and  follow- 
ed by  two  more,  should  make  their  appear- 
ance ;  and  so,  screwing  up  his  muscles  for 
the  attempt,  he  made  a  sudden  bound,  and 
extricated  himself  from  the  grasp  of  the  sailor, 
springing  at  the  same  moment  towards  the 
door.  The  j^oung  hero  of  the  ocean  was  soon 
in  chase,  and  succeeded  in  placing  himself  as  a 
barrier  against  all  attempts  at  escape,  by  post- 
ing himself,  like  a  Sampson''s  post,  against  the 
harbour-bar,  as  he  called  the  door  ;  and  fixing 
his  hand  in  the  collar  of  Banana's  shirt,  he 
merely  said, 

"  Just,  my  lad,  try  that  trick  again,  and  bad 
luck  to  me  if  I  don't  fire  such  a  broadside  into 
your  bread-room  as  will  puzzle  you  to  plug  the 
shot-hole  up/' 

Murphy,  hearing  the  scuffle,  came  out  into 
the  passage  armed  with  a  poker ;  and  a  second 
afterwards  the  master  of  the  Swan  with  Two 
Necks   appeared  in  a  bed-gown  with  a  light, 
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which  cast  a  ray  upon  the  face  of  his  wife  on 
one  side,  and  of  the  treacherous  Mary  on  the 
other.  The  whole  house  was  alarmed,  and  our 
unfortunate  man  beyond  all  doubt  about  to  be 
discovered.  Murphy  preceded  the  landlord, 
and  in  a  minute  the  culprit  was  brought  to 
light,  and  the  investigation  began. 

"  Now,"'*'  said  Murphy,  locking  the  door, 
and  taking  out  the  key,  "  we  will  relieve  you, 
master-at-arms,  from  your  charge,  and  allow  the 
prisoner  to  go  at  large,  whilst  we  arrange  the 
court ;  for,  by  the  piper,  he  shall  have  justice 
and  a  counsel  to  defend  him.  I  hate  injustice, 
or  any  partial  proceedings ;  and  all  the  service 
know  that,  whenever  I  have  hung  a  man  or 
two,  the  poor  fellows  always  had  a  fair  trial 
for  it.  So  now,*"  said  he,  as  he  placed  a  table 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  lighted  three 
other  candles,  "now  we  will  throw  a  little  light 
upon  the  subject,  and  bring  ourselves  to  an 
anchor,  according  to  custom.  Let  us  do  the 
business  properly  and  systematically,  and  get 
some  brandy-and-water  for  the  prisoner,  in  case 
he  should  require  it,  to  keep  his  spirits  up." 
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The  master  of  the  house  was  off  in  a  moment 
for  the  spirits,  and  on  his  return  the  court 
proceeded  according  to  due  forms,  the  key 
being  placed  on  the  table,  Banana  having 
taken  the  quilt  off  the  bed,  and  having  rolled 
himself  up  in  order  to  defy  cold,  and  cover  his 
face  and  limbs  from  indecent  observation. 

Mr.  John  Cox,  the  master  of  the  house, 
wished  to  know  to  whose  account  the  bottle  of 
brandy  should  be  charged.  It  was  resolved 
unanimously  that  the  prisoner  should  pay  that 
as  a  fee  of  court,  therein  following  the  shameful 
imposition  on  the  public  of  making  sinecure 
places  in  order  to  increase  the  charges  upon 
justice.  Thus  we  hear  of  registers  of  courts, 
and  such  like  shameful  and  scandalous  places  ; 
and  thus,  until  the  late  decision  of  Mr.  Baron 
Bayley,  a  man  was  obliged  to  declare  to  an 
action  by  attorney ;  so  that  the  business  of 
getting  justice  was  a  business  of  vexatious 
plunder  and  petty  larceny.  Before  long,  thank 
God,  we  shall  do  away  with  some  of  these 
villanous    impositions,     and    cut    down    some 
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barriers  upon  justice,  upheld  to  remunerate 
the  sons  of  those  who  have  been  perhaps  orna- 
ments to  their  profession,  and  who  have  been 
rewarded  by  peerages  and  pensions,  the  which 
have  been  handed  down  as  burthens  upon  those 
who  are  forced  into  the  courts  to  defend  their 
property. 

"  Is  the  court  sworn?"'  said  Murphy. 

"  No,"  replied  Mr.  John  Cox,  who  was  one 
of  the  dryest  specimens  of  human  nature,  and 
who  never  agreed  with  any  one,  or  was  ever 
satisfied  with  the  works  of  others. 

Murphy  desired  his  friend  to  take  the  chair, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  when  three  glasses 
of  brandy-and-water  being  mixed,  the  president 
rose,  and  holding  his  glass  of  mahogany  at  a 
right  line  from  his  mouth,  said  aloud,  the  other 
members  repeating  after  him  according  to  their 
different  names, 

"  I,  John  Mizen,  do  swear  that  I  will,  in  the 
case  now  before  the  court,  give  impartial  jus- 
tice to  the  best  of  my  power  and  belief,  so  help 
me  grog  P'  upon  which  the  glass  was  drained. 
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"  John  Mizen  V  said  poor  Banana  to  him- 
self; "  the  very  gallant  officer  who  is  so  very 
fond  of  my  pretty  niece/' 

"  I,  John  Cox — I,  Patrick  Murphy,  do  swear 
— do  swear,  that  I  will — that  I  will,  in  the  case 
now  before  the  court — in  the  case  now  before 
the  court,  give  impartial  justice  to  the  best  of 
my  power  and  belief — give  impartial  justice  to 
the  best  of  my  power  and  belief,  so  help  me 
grog! — so  help  me  grog  V  And  down  went  the 
contents  of  two  as  respectable  glasses  of  the 
said  liquor,  as  ever  passed  the  lips  of  soldier  or 
sailor,  master  or  marine.  "  Hah  !" — went  John 
Cox,  endeavouring  to  gain  his  breath,  in  order 
to  take  objection  to  the  proceedings,  inasmuch 
as  they  had  sworn  the  court  before  the  order 
was  read  and  the  names  called. 

The  objection  was  overruled  by  the  presi- 
dent, who,  after  mixing  another  glass,  asked  if 
the  court  could  legally  be  constituted,  only 
three  being  present,  whereas,  five  was  the  low- 
est number  mentioned  in  the  act  of  parliament 
called  "  The  Mutiny  Act/' 

Captain  M  urphy  thought  it  a  matter  of  the 
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slightest  indifference  if  a  man  were  hanged  on 
the  opinion  of  three  or  five  persons,  as  the  three 
would  at  any  rate  overrule  the  other  two,  and, 
therefore,  if  they  agreed,  it  was  useless  having 
the  whole  five  ;  it  being  a  rule  in  court,  made 
absolute  in  the  trial  of  that  murdered  man 
Admiral  Byng,  that  to  whatever  the  majority 
decree,  the  rest  must  sign  their  names:  so  that," 
said  Murphy,  "  I  think  we  can  do  much  better 
with  three,  and  we  shall  have  the  more  brandy 
to  ourselves." 

John  Cox,  who  entered  into  the  merriment  of 
the  party,  and  who  had  in  his  time  been  master 
of  a  sloop-of-war,  and  turned  innkeeper,  after 
having  married  the  only  daughter  of  the  late 
respected  Matthew  Juniper,  who  succeeded  to 
the  business,  understood  the  forms  of  court, 
and  likewise  the  method  of  keeping  the  day's 
reckoning  either  on  sea  or  shore,  and  who  knew 
all  about  half-elapsed  time  and  expenditure  in 
the  spirit-room,  &c. — John  Cox,  I  say,  object- 
ed to  this  violation  of  the  act,  having  before 
his  eyes  the  prospect  of  another  two  hundred 
per  cent,  in  the  event  of  the  five  being  called  ; 

VOL.    II.  C 
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and  after  a  long  argument,  finished  by  saying, 
that  "  if  the  prisoner  in  the  blanket  should  be 
condemned,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  certain, 
he  should,  if  he  were  the  prisoner,  move  for  an 
arrest  of  judgment,  on  the  plea  that  the  court 
was  not  legally  formed."  All  objection  was  over- 
ruled by  the  president,  and  the  court  proceeded. 

*'  Serjeant-at-arms,"  said  the  president,  "  pro- 
duce the  prisoner."" 

Patrick  Murpliy  immediately  stepped  for- 
ward, and,  taking  Banana  round  the  waist,  car- 
ried him  to  the  foot  of  the  table,  and  placed 
the  unfortunate  man  in  full-front  of  the  presi- 
dent. There  stood  that  pattern  of  morality  and 
stickler  for  decency ;  there  stood  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Banana,  ashamed  to  look  up  and  show 
his  face  to  Mizen,  for  fear  of  detection,  and 
dreading,  if  he  did  not,  the  certain  punishment 
which  would  be  inflicted. 

"  Prisoner,"  said  the  president,  "  you  stand 
before  this  court  on  a  charge  of  having  in  the 
dead  of  night  entered  by  stealth  into  the  room 
of  one  John  Mizen,  with  the  intent  to  rob  the 
said  John  Mizen,  you  being  taken  in  the  very 
act." 
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The  president  was  then  sworn  on  the  poker 
to  give  evidence.  John  Cox  objected  to  swear- 
ing the  president,  as  it  was  impossible  that  jus- 
tice could  be  done  if  the  president  was  pro- 
secutor, judge,  and  witness :  a  kind  of  objec- 
tion which  certainly  does  appear  what  a  sailor 
calls  a  '  pauller^^  and  which,  to  be  sure,  has 
been  overruled  once  or  twice  in  courts-martial. 

"  I  hold,"  said  Patrick  Murphy,  Captain  of 
H.M.S.  Badger,  "  that  Mr.  John  Cox  is,  as 
usual,  quite  wrong  in  all  his  objections.  M'Ar- 
thur  is  clear  on  the  point,  that  the  prosecutor 
may  be  sworn  and  give  evidence, — nay,  that 
any  member  of  the  court  may  be  sworn.  Now, 
Mr.  President,  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  court  is 
the  prosecutor,  you,  who  represent  the  court, 
may  be  sworn ;  and  if  you  are  of  the  same 
opinion  about  yourself,  we  overrule  John  Cox, 
and  you  are  hereby  sworn  accordingly."" 

"  I  do  overrule  the  objection,"*"  said  Mizen, 
"  and  hereby  swear  myself  on  the  poker,  to 
speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  so  help  me  grog  !"  and  the  glass 
was   victimized.      John    Mizen   here   deposed, 

c  2 
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"That  at  his  usual  time  he  turned  into  bed,  and 
that  he  was  suddenly  awakened  by  feeling  a 
man's  hand  endeavouring  to  take  the  watch 
from  under  his  pillow ;  that  the  said  person 
had  actually  got  upon  his  bed,  in  order,  in  his 
firm  belief,  that  he  might  have  strangled  him, 
had  he  hesitated,  on  awakening :  but  that,  as 
the  prisoner  touched  him,  he  was,  as  all  sailors 
are,  instantly  aroused,  and  forthwith  seizing 
the  culprit,  called  to  Murphy  to  assist  him 
in  securing  the  prisoner  ;  that  he,  Mizen,  was 
sure  and  certain  that  the  prisoner  was  the 
man.''' 

In  his  cross-examination  by  John  Cox,  he 
said,  "  That  he  was  not  certain  that  the  pri- 
soner's hand  was  under  the  pillow  ;  he  imagin- 
ed his  intentions  must  have  been  to  purloin  his 
watch,  or  to  rob  him  ;  he  had  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  prisoner  had  any  animosity  against 
him,  nor  he  against  the  prisoner,  being  sure 
that  he  had  never  seen  him  before ;  he  was  will- 
ing to  discredit  his  own  senses,  if  the  prisoner 
could  establish  that  he  ever  was  in  his  presence 
previously  to  this  night." 
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Here  Banana,  who  kept  his  head  doubled 
down  like  a  savage  in  a  squall,  merely  raised  it 
sufficiently  to  eye  Mizen,  and  then  resumed  his 
bent  position. 

"  Call  Patrick  Murphy/'  said  the  president, 
as  he  took  his  chair. 

Murphy  deposed,  "  That  he  was  awakened 
by  John  Mizen,  who  called  upon  him  to  assist 
him  in  securing  the  prisoner,  and  that  he  forth- 
with awoke  John  Cox,  in  order  to  procure  a 
light ;  that  he  has  no  animosity  against  the 
prisoner." 

Here  John  Cox  objected  to  the  evidence,  in- 
asmuch as  the  witness  had  never  been  sworn  ; 
and  he  questioned  much  if  it  was  not  now  too 
late  to  do  so. 

''  By  no  means,""  said  Mizen  ;  and  the  wit- 
ness being  sworn  upon  the  poker,  drank  his 
grog,  when  he  called  upon  the  spirit  to  attest 
the  truth  of  his  assertion. 

"  Call  John  Cox,"  said  the  president. 

John  Cox  being  duly  sworn,  corroborated  the 
greater  part  of  the  preceding  witness's  deposi- 
tion, and  sitting  down,  the  case  of  the  prosecu- 
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tion  closed.  Banana  was  told  that,  if  he  had 
anything  to  say  in  his  defence,  now  was  his 
time. 

John  Cox  objected  to  this,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  by  no  means  certain  that,  although  the 
prosecutor  could  be  called  as  evidence,  the 
whole  court  could  be  examined ;  he  believed 
it  to  be  without  precedent,  and  objected  to 
the  whole  proceeding,  as  he  was  convinced  that 
it  was  illegal  and  improper. 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Mizen ;  "  Lord  Ers- 
kine  himself  said  that  courts-martial  differed 
from  all  other  modes  of  administering  justice, 
inasmuch  as  the  court  were  prisoners,  the  wit- 
nesses were  judges,  and  the  prisoners  were  at 
large.  And,  d — n  it,  Cox,  the  bottle  is  empty, 
and  we  cannot  proceed  without  freshening 
hawse." 

Cox  took  the  key,  opened  the  door,  locked 
it  on  the  outside,  descended,  ascended,  and  pro- 
duced the  requisite  restorer,  or  balm  for  con- 
sciences. 

"  We  will  now  proceed,"  said  the  president, 
"  as  the  prosecution  is  closed." 
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I  beg  leave,"  said  Cox,  "  to  clear  the 
court,  as  I  have  an  objection  to  make." 

"  The  court  is  cleared,"  said  Mizen. 

"  The  act  requires,"  says  Cox,  "  that  no 
member  shall  leave  the  ship  until  sentence  is 
pronounced  ;  now  I  have  been  for  the  brandy, 
and  I  have  doubts " 

"  Oh  !  to  the  devil  with  your  doubts,"  said 
Murphy  ;  "  you  have  only  been  below;  you 
have  not  been  out  of  the  ship  :  the  whole  thing 
is  mighty  correct ;  so  plase  the  pigs,  let  us  pro- 
ceed to  punishment  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
save  the  poor  fellow's  feelings,  who  will  be 
mightily  annoyed  at  our  keeping  him  so  long  in 
suspense." 

"  I  object  to  that,"  said  John  Cox,  "  the 
prisoner  has  not  made  his  defence." 

'*  That  is  true,"  replied  Mizen,  "  but,  as  he 
can  have  nothing  to  say,  I  think  with  Murphy, 
we  might  relieve  him  by  proceeding  to  sen- 
tence; besides,  like  other  courts,  we  have  all 
made  up  our  minds  before  ;  and  the  number  of 
lashes  is  alone  the  consideration." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Banana,  "  this  may  be  all 
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very  amusing  to  you,  but  I  warn  you  that 
the  first  man  who  touches  me  shall  answer  for 
it  with  his  life.  I  tell  you  that  the  whole  has 
originated  in  a  mistake,  and  I  call  upon  you,  if 
you  have  any  doubts  as  to  my  statement,  to  call 
an  officer,  to  desist  from  this  satire  on  an  ho- 
nourable court,  and  allow  me  to  retire  to  my 
own  room." 

"  Contempt  of  court,  by  the  poker  !"  said 
Murphy  ;  "  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  you  will 
consider  this  in  the  sentence." 

"  I  object  to  that,"  said  Cox,  "  he  can  only 
be  sentenced  upon  the  charge ;  and,  now  I 
think  of  it,  that  charge  has  no  reference  to  any 
article  of  war." 

"  Poh  !  poh  !  gentlemen  !"  said  Banana, 
*'  this  is  now  no  longer  a  joke.  I  insist  upon 
speaking  one  word  with  Mr.  Mizen  in  the  cor- 
ner, and  no  doubt  we  shall  all  be  friends  in  a 
moment,  and  finish  this  folly  and  go  to  bed." 

"  I  object  to  that,"  said  Cox  ;  '*  it  is  posi- 
tively against  the  act  for  any  one  of  the  court 
to  hold  any  private  communication  with  the 
prisoner." 
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Here,  however,  his  objection  was  overruled 
again,  for  Mizen  immediately  jumped  up,  and 
Banana  whispered  something  in  his  ear. 

Mizen  turned  round,  took  the  light,  held  it 
close  to  Banana's  face,  and  then  making  allow- 
ances for  dress  and  cosmetics,  recognized  the 
uncle  of  Jane ;  he  immediately  shook  him  by 
the  hand,  and  dismissed  the  court,  notwith- 
standing an  objection  from  Cox,  who  managed 
to  steer  out  of  the  room  with  some  difficulty. 

"  Upon  my  hono\ir,  Mr.  Mizen,"  said  Ba- 
nana, "  a  very  pretty  satire  upon  naval  courts- 
martial.  I  dare  say  you  would  have  put  on 
your  nightcaps  and  condemned  me,  although 
you  had  made  up  your  minds  previously. 
Good  night,  sir,"  said  he  to  Murphy,  who  was 
quite  astounded  at  the  sudden  change ;  "  we 
shall  meet  to-morrow  at  breakfast,  when  I  shall 
be  able  to  give  you  a  better  opportunity,  I 
hope,  of  dealing  out  even-handed  justice,  in 
another  case  of  mine.  Mizen,  keep  the  secret  ; 
good  night !""  And  forthwith  the  shivering 
culprit  betook  himself  to  bed,  enveloped  in 
the  folds  of  Mizen''s  quilt.     Banana  had  just 

c  5 
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reached  his  door,  when  hearing  a  slight  rus- 
tle, he  turned  round  and  saw  Mary :  he  was 
on  the  point  of  assisting  her  to  the  infernal 
regions  by  some  bitter  curse,  when  he  recollect- 
ed the  sham-poh  affair ;  whereupon  he  bridled 
his  rage,  just  catching  the  following  comfort- 
able consolation  from  Mary — 

"  Why,  what  business  had  you  there  ?  I 
told  you  84,  and  you  got  into  87." 

It  was  a  pretty  reflection  for  Banana  when  he 
got  snug  into  his  own  bed  again.  How  bitterly 
did  he  condemn  fortune  for  his  own  follies ! 
could  such  a  cursed  accident  have  occurred  to 
any  one  else  ?  or  was  he  the  only  being  to  be  thus 
rendered  miserable  by  a  common  occurrence  in 
every  man's  life  ?  But  some  men  are  never  for- 
tunate, and  never  succeed  :  they  have  all  the 
nerve  for  great  actions  ;  they  have  all  the  talent 
requisite  to  lead,  or  to  repel ;  yet  they  want 
that  tide  of  good  fortune,  which  was  denied  to 
a  Moore,  and  which  flowed  for  a  Nelson.  It  is 
an  old  saying  and  a  true  one,  "  It  is  better  to  be 
born  lucky  than  rich,''  and  very  sincerely  did 
our   friend    Banana    subscribe   to   that   which 
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ages  have  believed.  And  thus,  pondering  over 
the  various  events  of  the  day  and  night,  he  gra- 
dually grew  confused  in  his  objects ;  his  senses 
were  drowning  in  oblivion,  and  before  daylight 
he  was  asleep,  and  for  once  fortunate. 

When  Banana  was  dressed,  which  he  always 
did  in  a  tidy  manner,  as  the  coachmen  say,  he 
for  a  long  time  hesitated  if  he  should  descend 
below.  John  Cox,  who  objected  to  everything, 
objected  also  to  keep  a  secret ;  and  Mary  had, 
no  doubt,  told  a  tale  of  her  own  invention  rela- 
tive to  the  curious  gentleman  in  52 :  indeed, 
another  unfortunate  event  occurred  during  the 
time  he  dawdled  about  his  room,  undergoing 
the  infliction  of  shaving,  &c. 

Banana,  it  is  to  be  observed,  had  brought 
from  India  with  him  a  Javanese  dress,  which, 
from  the  ease  with  which  it  was  put  on  and 
taken  off,  and  likewise  from  the  warmth  it 
afforded  in  winter,  and  coolness  in  summer, 
he  always  used  as  a  dressing-gown  :  on  the 
top  of  this  dress  he  generally  in  cold  weather 
added  a  turban,  which  gave  his  brown  face  the 
very  air  and   bearing  of  a  Javanese.    Nothing 
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annoyed  the  hero  of  our  tale  more  than  being 
hurried  during  his  ablutions ;  and  frequently 
would  he  walk  up  and  down  in  his  room,  look 
out  of  the  window,  turn  over  a  book,  then 
shave,  then  walk  again,  thus  killing  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  time.  It  happened  that  this 
unfortunate  morning,  as  Banana  was  looking 
out  of  his  window,  he  espied  a  very  comely- 
looking  lass  on  the  other  side  of  the  miserable 
street,  and  she  seeing  a  figure  with  which  she 
was  by  no  means  familiar,  kept  looking  and 
looking,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  make  out  what 
manner  of  man  was  standing  at  the  window. 
We  all  remember  the  story  of  the  gentleman 
who  made  a  bet  "  that  he  would  collect  a 
crowd,  and  that  none  should  know  why  such 
crowd  was  collected."  Englishmen  are  regular 
gazers,  as  our  Transatlantic  friends  term  "idle 
wonderers,*"  and  shortly  one  came  and  another 
came,  all  looking  at  Banana's  window ;  the 
curiosity  being  enhanced  from  the  casual  ob- 
servation of  our  hero,  who,  having  seen  the  col- 
lecting mass,  had  withdrawn  himself  from  the 
window,  and  yet  kept  occasionally  peeping  and 
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wondering  what  the  matter  could  be  to  attract 
such  a  host  of  people,  who  might  have  been 
much  better  employed.  Poor  fellow  !  it  never 
occurred  to  him  that  he  was  the  show ;  he 
never  thought  of  the  singularity  of  his  appear- 
ance, and,  believing  that  something  mighty 
strange  was  going  on  near  his  window,  he  more 
than  once  endeavoured  to  discover  the  reason, 
thus  giving  the  mob  a  good  opportunity  of  see- 
ing him. 

In  all  probability,  poor  Banana  would  have 
escaped  any  further  notice,  had  not  a  man  in 
the  crowd,  who  was  a  wag,  and  who  saw  the 
embarrassment  of  the  mob  to  account  for  the 
appearance  of  so  droll  a  person,  remarked  to 
his  companion,  quite  loud  enough  to  be  over- 
heard by  the  whole  mass^  "  That  the  stranger 
was  Chang  Ling  Fling  Fou,  the  Chinese  minis- 
ter, who  was  sent  over  to  invite  the  Chairman  of 
the  East  India  Company  to  repair  to  the  Celes- 
tial Presence  for  a  fortnight ;  and  that  he  sup- 
posed, according  to  the  custom  of  the  Chinese, 
the  minister  would  shortly  mount  to  the  house- 
top to  say  his  prayers.""* 
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This  was  quite  enough  to  wind  up  John  Bull 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  curiosity,  and  the  num- 
bers increased  to  a  great  extent,  when  Mr. 
John  Cox  came  out  of  his  front-door  and  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Gentlemen,  I  object  to  this  assembly.  It 
is  quite  illegal,  and  very  detrimental  to  honest 
men  who  wish  to  proceed  quietly  in  their 
vocations." 

He  was,  however,  interrupted  by  loud  shouts, 
followed  up  by,  "  When  does  he  say  his 
prayers  ?  Does  he  get  on  the  chimney-top  ?''"'  and 
such  like  unintelligible  questions,  when  some 
one  called  out  :  "  There,  there  he  is  again." 

John  Cox  ran  over  to  see  what  was  there, 
and  instantly  recognised  the  prisoner.  He 
bounded  into  his  house ;  was  up-stairs  in  a 
moment,  and,  after  rapping  at  Banana's  door, 
he  entered,  and  forthwith  began. 

*'  Sir,  I  object  to  the  manner  in  which  you 
collect  mobs  opposite  my  door." 

"  Pray,  sir,"  said  Banana,  "listen  to  me. 
I  object  to  your  tapping  at  my  door  before  you 
come   in,    as  if  indeed   you   imagined   I   was 
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employed  about  that  which  required  caution  or 
secrecy." 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  John  Cox,  *'  I  object  to 
any  such  suspicion  ;  but  I  must  beg  you  not 
to  stand  at  the  window  in  that  queer  dress. 
The  mob  take  you  for  a  Chinese." 

"  A  Javanese,  Mr.  Cox,  if  you  please.  No 
island  in  the  world  like  that,  Mr.  Cox.  Oh, 
if  I  had  only  my  Pantong,  my  Sedan,  or  my 
servant  who  used  to  sham — " 

Here  he  stopped  short,  leaving  Cox  to  finish 
the  sentence,  for  the  landlord  knew  what  sham- 
pooing was  as  well  as  Banana. 

"  But,  sir,  the  mob,  I  say,  are  assembled  to 
look  at  you,  and  want  to  know  when  you  in- 
tend to  ride  the  chimney  pot,  in  order  to  say 
your  prayers." 

Banana  thought  Cox  mad,  and  Cox  was  just 
sane  enough  to  return  the  compliment. 

"  Looking  at  me,  are  they  .'^"  said  Banana. 
"  Then  they  won't  see  me  any  more,  I  promise 
you.  But  really  this  is  a  very  queer  country, 
where  a  man  is  hunted  because  he  wears  a 
turban." 
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The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a 
waiter,  who  came  into  the  room  at  the  very  nick 
of  time  when  Banana  was  showing  Cox  how 
easily  a  man  could  dress  and  undress  in  Java. 
The  intrusion  was  excessively  annoying,  and 
Banana  in  a  violent  fit  of  anger  asked  how  any 
man  dare  enter  his  room  without  first  rapping 
at  the  door. 

"  I  came,"  said  the  waiter,  "  to  inform  you 
that  Captain  Murphy  and  Mr.  Mizen  are  wait- 
ing breakfast  for  you,  sir."" 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Banana,  "  and  why  did 
not  you  knock  before  you  came  in  ?'''^ 

"  Because,""  said  the  waiter,  "  it  is  not  my 
custom  so  to  do." 

"  You  are,  sir,  a  most  insolent  scoundrel  for 
the  observation,"  said  Banana. 

"  Who  do  you  call  a  scoundrel !"  reiterated 
the  infuriated  knight  of  the  plate  and  knife. 
'*  I'd  have  you  to  know,  sir,  that  a  gentle- 
man in  this  country  does  not  put  up  with  any 
such  abuse  from  either  Jew,  Christian,  or 
Turk,  much  more  from  one  who  is  a  mixture 
of  either." 
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"  I  object  to  all  this,"  said  Cox.  "  Really, 
sir,  I  object  to  this  ;  for  you  found  fault  with 
me  because  I  did  knock  at  your  door,  and  what 
am  I  to  do  the  next  time  ?" 

"  Leave  my  room  now,  at  any  rate,"  said 
Banana.  And  out  they  went,  the  waiter  taking 
the  precaution  to  tell  the  mob  that  the  Chinese 
minister  was  going  out  in  the  European 
costume  on  a  visit  to  the  Lord  Mayor. 

Many  were  the  jokes  at  breakfast  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Banana ;  and  he  would  have  laughed 
at  his  own  misfortunes  as  well  as  either  of  the 
party,  had  not  he  fortunately  looked  at  his 
watch,  and  found  his  time  rather  short  for  his 
appearance  at  the  Mansion  House ;  and  our 
curious  friend  having  told  his  compam'ons  of 
the  disasters  of  the  day  before,  they  resolved, 
as  Murphy  expressed  it,  "  to  see  him  through 
it." 

Accordingly  they  made  preparations  to  start, 
and  the  mob  made  preparations  to  prevent  it. 
Banana  brushed  his  hat  most  carefully,  and 
having  taken  especial  care  that  he  was  without 
a  speck  of  dirt,  took  the  arm  of  both  friends, 
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and  made  a  desperate  sortie.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, had  he  gained  the  streets,  than  an  im- 
mense hue-and-cry  was  raised  by  the  mob. 

"  That 's  him,  in  the  middle ;  that 's  him. 
Why  he  does  look  like  a  Turk,  sure  enough, 
although  he  has  borrowed  the  toggery  of  that 
Englishman." 

This  was,  as  Banana  termed  it,  excessively 
annoying,  more  especially  as  the  crowd  did  him 
the  honour  to  walk  some  before  and  some  after 
him ;  those  in  front  turning  round  to  look,  and 
those  behind  pressing  forward  to  gain  a  view. 
The  nuisance  was  intolerable ;  and  was  ulti- 
mately saved  by  Mizen,  who,  calling  a  hackney- 
coach,  popped  the  Chinese  minister  therein, 
notwithstanding  his  reluctance  to  get  into  such 
a  vehicle. 

The  case  was  called  on  before  the  Lord 
Mayor,  who  was  a  jesting  kind  of  judge,  "full 
of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances,"  and  was 
thus  reported  by  that  oracle  of  police  reports 
the  Morning  Herald,  a  paper  which,  like  the 
Lord  Mayor,  bent  neither  to  one  side  nor  the 
other. 
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"  Police, — Mansion-house. — Yesterday  John 
Snob  was  brought  before  the  Lord  Mayor, 
charged  with  having  endeavoured  to  purloin 
the  portmanteau,  great-coat,  and  umbrella  of 
one  Benjamin  Banana,  Esq.,  a  gentleman 
who  has  resided  some  time  in  the  East  In- 
dies, and  who,  from  his  spruce  appearance 
and  extraordinary  manner,  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  a  crowd  of  the  great  unwashed.  It  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Banana  that  the  porter  who 
conveyed  his  trunk,  &c.  from  the  coach-office, 
got  embroiled  with  some  gentlemen  in  the  street, 
and  put  down  his  load,  in  order  to  fight  it  out 
with  one  who  had  affronted  him  ;  that  during 
the  fight,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  took  hold  of 
the  luggage  and  made  off  with  it ;  that  Banana 
followed  as  close  as  possible,  and  ultimately 
succeeded  in  overtaking  the  prisoner,  who  had, 
finding  himself  pursued,  dropped  the  luggage 
by  degrees,  until  at  last  he  dropped  the  port- 
manteau ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  cry  of 
'  stop  thief,"*  he  was  arrested  by  a  stout  man, 
and  ultimately  given  in  charge  of  the  con- 
stable," &c.  &c. 
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The  prisoner  said  he  "  was  only  doing  what 
the  gentleman  asked  him  to  do  ;  that  he  had 
no  wish  whatever  to  purloin  the  portmanteau, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  thought  he  was  doing  a 
service ;  but  that  was  always  the  way  with 
gentlemen  who  wished  to  be  rid  of  those  who 
had  been  serviceable." 

The  case  was  clear  enough,  and  Banana  was 
bound  over  to  prosecute.  In  vain  he  talked 
of  leaving  the  country ;  this  made  the  Lord 
Mayor  more  positive  as  to  the  obligation  of 
heightening  the  recognisances,  at  which  Banana 
lost  his  little  temper,  and  began  to  rail  against 
such  justice,  which  forced  a  man  to  remain 
in  a  country  against  his  will  for  such  a  vaga- 
bond as  the  one  at  the  bar. 

*'  I  don't  think,  Mr.  Banana,"  said  the  Lord 
Mayor,  "  that  you  treat  either  myself  or  your 
friend  at  the  bar  with  any  great  proportion  of 
gratitude.  I  am  endeavouring  to  accommodate 
your  friend  with  lodgings  for  nothing,  in  order 
that  you  may  know  where  to  find  him." 

"  But,  my  lord,"  said  Banana,  ''  I  never 
want  to  find  him  again." 
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"  I  most  certainly  shall  not  prosecute  any 
such  vagabond,"  said  Banana. 

The  prisoner  was  removed  from  the  bar ; 
and  Banana  left  the  court,  muttering,  after 
having  been  bound  over  to  prosecute,  "  If  jus- 
tice were  thus  dealt  out  in  Batavia,  we  should 
soon  have  a  revolution." 

Poor  Banana  had  scarcely  got  clear  of  the 
court,  v/hen  a  vagabond  cried  out  :  "  That 's 
him,  that 's  the  Chinese  minister  !"  which  com- 
pelled our  hero  once  more  to  take  refuge  in  a 
hackney-coach  ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  any  fur- 
ther importunities,  he  took  his  place  for  Ports- 
mouth, and  left  the  recognisances  to  go  to  the 
devil.  After  dining  with  Mizen  and  Murphy, 
he  got  clear  of  a  town  in  which  he  had  experi- 
enced such  vexations,  and  shortly  after  sailed 
for  Java.  And  there  we  shall  leave  him  until 
he  completes  his  fifty-second  year,  at  which  pe- 
riod he  returned  to  England,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1830. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Oh,  Love  !  thou  art  the  very  god  of  evil  ; 
For,  after  all,  I  cannot  call  you — devil. 

Don  Juan, 

MizEN  daily  called  at  Ganjam's  house  in 
order  to  make  enquiries  concerning  the  health 
of  the  inmates,  and  was  shortly  admitted  to 
offer  his  condolence  to  Miss  Jane  on  the  loss 
of  her  mother. 

I  do  not  know  any  visit  so  very  disagreeable 
as  the  one  alluded  to,  especially  for  a  sailor ; 
for  they,  owing  to  their  wandering  lives,  are 
scarcely  ever  so  much  out  of  luck  as  to  be  on 
shore  when  these  natural  calamities  occur. 
They  write  their  sorrow  in  legible  terms 
enough;    but  when    the  tongue  is  obliged  to 
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talk  the  orator,  and  the  look  to  correspond,  we 
naval  men  make  a  very  bad  business  at  an  ha- 
rangue of  condolence  :  and,  perhaps,  our  bung- 
ling is  the  best  proof  of  our  sincerity,  or  at 
any  rate  it  is  a  presumption  that  we  prove  how 
difficult  it  is  to  say  what  we  intend.  The  good- 
natured  ladies  put  it  all  down  to  the  score  of 
intensity  of  feeling. 

Jane  met  Mizen,  as  all  excellent  creatures 
would  meet  him  under  the  circumstances  of  a 
parent  lately  dead,  a  brother  lost,  and  a  heart 
palpitating  with  love.  She  entertained  a  very 
sincere  regard  for  the  man  who  had  interested 
himself  so  much  in  behalf  of  Robert,  and  who 
added  to  a  very  personable  appearance,  the 
benefits  of  good  birth,  and  the  prospect  of 
rapid  promotion  in  the  finest  service  in  the 
greatest  country  in  the  world. 

Mizen's  condolence  was  couched  in  a  few 
general  terms ;  and  as  we  are  told  ''  that  the 
tear  which  is  wiped  by  some  little  address,  may 
be  followed  perhaps  by  a  smile  ;"'  so  the  con- 
cluding words,  such  as  the  expression  of  hope 
that  Jane's   life  for    the  future    might   be    as 
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happy  as  she  could  wish,  had  all  the  desired 
effect ;  and  Jane  feeling  herself  more  at  ease, 
and  fancying  that  the  young  sailor  was  by  no 
means  clear  of  her  toils,  after  thanking  him 
with  a  tearful  eye  for  all  his  kindness  and 
exertions  to  discover  her  lost  brother,  she  broke 
into  the  more  common  conversation  of  this  life, 
and  enquired  concerning  Captain  Ruffle,  who 
was  that  day  expected  in  town.  The  month 
of  exclusion  being  passed,  Ruffle,  who  was  one 
of  her  father'^s  oldest  friends,  was  to  dine  with 
them ;  and  her  father  had  left  directions  that, 
if  Mizen  called,  he  should  be  likewise  provoked 
to  the  same  six  o'clock  meeting ;  which  being 
offered  and  accepted,  Miss  Jane  began  with 
an  observation  by  no  means  calculated  to  make 
Mizen  feel  the  more  comfortable,  namely  : 

"  That  he  would  find  the  party  very  dimi- 
nished, for  her  uncle  had  gone  to  Java  since 
Mr.  Mizen  last  called ;  and  that  she  feared  the 
house  would  not  be  quite  so  cheerful  as  it  had 
been;' 

*'  I  had  the  good-fortune  to  meet  Mr.  Banana 
the  day  before  yesterday,"  replied  Mr.  Mizen  ; 
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"  and  last  night  I  saw  him  myself  at  last  fairly 
off  for  Portsmouth, — as  usual,  under  a  cloud  of 
misfortunes,  and  resolving  most  sincerely  never 
to  return  to  this  wretched  country." 

And  here  Mizen  recapitulated  the  last  misery, 
with  the  story  of  the  Chinese  minister,  a  little 
the  better  for  some  slight  flashes  of  fancy.  It 
was  impossible  for  Jane  to  refrain  from  smiling 
at  the  unfortunate  man's  misfortunes,  and  she 
continued : 

"  Poor  uncle  Banana !  he  will  never  know 
how  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  trifling 
occurrences  of  life,  and  which  with  the  most 
fortunate  must  occur." 

"  And  if  a  man  will  dress  himself  in  the 
oriental  costume,  with  a  turban  on  his  head, 
and  poke  it  out  of  a  window  in  the  city,  he 
must  expect  to  be  mistaken  for  even  a  Chinese 
minister.  It  was,  I  assure  you,  the  richest 
treat  I  ever  experienced." 

"  Did  he  mention  any  regret  at  parting;  any 
wish  that  he  might  be  remembered  in  a  certain 
quarter  ?  or  did  he  leave  an  ode  for  the  lady  of 
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his  love?"  enquired  Jane,  in  a  strain  sufficiently 
indicative  that  she  knew  his  heart  had  been 
assailed. 

"  No,"  said  Mizen,  in  rather  an  off-hand 
manner,  and  without  consideration.  "  I  fancy 
he  had  quite  enough  of  love-making,  and  the 
discovery  did  not  add  to  his  amusement." 

"What!  Mr.  Mizen,  do  you  think,  really 
think,  my  uncle  was  so  far  love-stricken  as  to 
make  that  woman  an  offer  ?"'  asked  Jane. 

"  Not  of  marriage,  I  should  fancy,  Miss 
Jane :  though  he  went  a  great  way  on  so  cold  a 
night,  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
her  ;  but  he  failed,  I  hear." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !"  ejaculated  Jane.  "  I  sup- 
pose he  went  down  very  cavitiously,  and  used 
every  precaution  not  to  be  discovered." 

"  Just  so,"  said  Mizen,  quite  astonished  to 
find  that  Jane  had  any  hint  of  the  nightly  visit 
in  the  inn  ;  "  but  the  best  of  plans  often  fail, 
and  he  was  discovered." 

"  By  whom  by  .'^"  hastily  enquired  Jane. 

"  By  Captain  Murphy  and  myself,"  was  the 
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reply,  "  The  fact  was,  he  discovered  himself, 
in  endeavouring  to  uncover  me." 

"But,  Mr.  Mizen,  I  cannot  understand  you 
at  all.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  my^  uncle  was 
seen  during  the  night  going  to  visit  this  shame- 
ful woman  ?" 

"  Just  so,  I  assure  you.  Caught  in  the  very 
act  by  his  own  confession." 

"  Was  he  in  his  carriage  or  on  foot,  and 
whereabouts  did  you  meet  him  ?" 

"  I  assure  you,"  replied  the  gallant  lieu- 
tenant, *'  I  took  him  prisoner  on  foot,  in  a 
room  in  the  Swan  with  Two  Necks,  Lad 
Lane." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Jane,  "  we  are  at  cross-ques- 
tions, I  see,  and  the  less  we  say  about  the 
business  the  better.  Are  you  sure  he  is  gone 
down  to  the  ship  ?'''' 

"  I  am  quite  sure  I  saw  him  in  the  coach. 
Not  with  one  of  Roberts's  old  women  and 
sucking-children,  but  with  a  male  and  mail- 
companion." 

This  allusion  to  her  lost  brother  summoned 
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the  heralds  of  woe  into  Jane's  eyes,  and  she 
could  not  help  asking  a  question,  which  she 
was  certain  could  only  have  been  answered  in 
one  way  by  a  man  of  any  feeling. 

"  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Mizen,  that  my  poor 
brother  is  dead,  or  that  we  have  any  chance  of 
seeing  him  again  ?"" 

"  Dead,  Miss  Jane  !"  retorted  the  lieutenant. 
"  Not  he,  depend  upon  it.  I  dare  say  he  has 
been  crimped  by  some  of  the  pressgangs,  and 
is  now  on  board  of  a  frigate." 

"  Crimped  !"  replied  Jane,  who  might  have 
heard  of  crimping  cod-fish,  but  certainly 
never  had  heard  it  applied  to  anything  else. 
"  Crimped,  Mr.  Mizen,  by  a  pressgang  ? 
What  can  you  mean  ?" 

"  Pray  don't  distress  yourself,"  answered 
Mizen  ;  ''  men  are  not  crimped  like  fish,  al- 
though they  are  both  hooked  ;  the  only  differ- 
ence being,  that  the  fish  are  taken  out  of  the 
sea,  whereas  the  men  are  sent  to  it.  Crimping 
men,  is  another  term  for  making  them  tipsy, 
and  then,  when  in  an  unconscious  state,  send- 
ing them  on  board  a  man-of-war." 
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"  Dear  me,  Mr.  Mizen,  what  a  dreadful 
thing  it  must  be  to  be  crimped  V* 

"  I  should  think  so  myself,  I  assure  you, 
Miss  Jane,  if  I  were  a  woman.'' 

At  this  moment  a  loud  rap  at  the  door  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  Ruffle ;  directly  after- 
wards the  iron-steps  of  the  hackney-coach  rat- 
tled as  they  were  let  down,  and  Ruffle  shortly 
made  his  appearance. 

"  Ah,  my  little  Jane !"  said  he,  seizing  her 
hand  in  his  yellow  lemon-squeezers ;  "  how  are 
you,  my  girl.?  How  is  your  father  ?  Have  you 
heard  any  news  of  your  brother  ?  How  do  you 
do,  Mizen  ?  what  are  you  cruising  about  here 
for,  ay .?" 

Ruffle  was  a  short  squat  figure  of  a  man, 
with  red  hair,  ferret-eyes,  and  a  violent  tem- 
per :  he  was  quite  unlike  the  officers  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  who  combine  what  is  most  requisite 
in  an  officer — the  qualities  of  the  seaman  with 
the  manners  of  a  gentleman.  Ruffle  had  since 
his  eleventh  year  been  a  wanderer  on  the  wa- 
ters. He  was  not,  as  sailors  say,  "  born  under  a 
gun,  and  educated  in  the  galley;"  but  his  know- 
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ledge  was  of  that  kind  which  men  gain  by 
frequently  changing  about,  and  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 
With  the  assurance  he  had  gained  as  a  captain, 
grew  that  fretfulness  of  temper  under  contra- 
diction. To  differ  in  opinion  with  him  on  board 
his  own  ship  was  presumption ;  but  openly  to 
notice  his  error,  even  on  points  not  the  least 
connected  with  the  service,  was  an  insult  he 
never  brooked.  He  was  brave  to  a  fault ;  but 
his  idea  of  his  own  consequence,  as  the  com- 
mander of  one  of  His  Majesty's  finest  frigates, 
was  to  those  who  bow  not  to  such  petty  ty- 
ranny, the  very  tip-top  of  human  weakness. 
Ruffle  never  could  understand  that  a  lieutenant 
could  be  the  equal  of  a  captain  in  knowledge  ; 
and  frequently  fell  into  the  mistake  which  is  so 
common  with  ignorant  men,  namely,  "  that  of 
believing  himself,  without  any  reserve,  the  very 
best  officer  in  His  Majesty's  navy."  He  spoke 
his  thoughts  without  any  consideration ;  and, 
right  or  wrong,  he  maintained  them.  He  is, 
perhaps,  best  described  by  the  following  anec- 
dote. 
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"  One  day,  during  a  heavy  sea,  when  the 
frigate  had  just  weighed,  and  the  anchor  was 
catted,  the  fish-hook  snapped,  just  as  it  had 
got  the  weight  of  the  flukes,  and  delay  was 
inevitable  until  another  fish-hook  could  be  got 
at.  '  Forecastle,  there !'  said  Ruffle  through 
his  speaking-trumpet,  *  what  is  all  this  delay 
with  the  fish  ?' 

" '  The  hook  is  carried  away,  sir,'  responded 
the  lieutenant  on  the  forecastle. 

"  '  D — n  the  hook,  sir  !"*  replied  Ruffle  in  a 
rage  ;   '  get  the  anchor-in  board  without  it.' 

"  '  It 's  impossible,  sir,"  answered  the  lieu- 
tenant. 

"  '  Im — what,  sir  ?''  replied  Ruffle  :  '  come 
aft  here  directly.  Piay,  sir,'  said  Ruffle  to  the 
lieutenant  when  he  came  on  the  quarter-deck, 
'  do  you  know  what  you  said  just  now?  that  it 
was  impossible  to  do  what  I  had  ordered.  I  '11 
have  you  to  uiiderstand,  that  if  I  order  the  best 
bower-anchor  to  be  pitched  into  the  main-top, 
it  shall  be  done.  Now,  go  forward  and  get 
that  anchor  in-board  without  the  fish-hook ; 
and  be  kind  enough  to  remember  another  time, 
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sir,  that  there  is  no  such  word  as  impossible  in 
any  nautical  dictionary  I  ever  saw.'  " 

Beyond  all  doubt  there  is  very  little  human 
labour  cannot  accomplish  ;  but  the  best  officer 
is  he  who  does  the  most  in  the  shortest  time, 
and  who  saves  unnecessary  exertion.  The  crew 
of  a  frigate  are  enough  to  tear  her  to  pieces ;  but 
men  like  your  Elliots,  your  Gores,  your  Hamil- 
tons,  will  do  more  with  one  watch,  than  some  I 
could  name,  had  they  the  crew  of  another  ship 
to  assist  their  own.  But  Ruffle  was  one  of  the 
very  old  school ;  he  was  as  upright  as  the  late 
Admiral  Young ;  as  fierce  as  a  bull-dog ;  a 
great  stickler  for  the  customs  of  the  navy,  as 
handed  down  by  our  great-great-grandfathers ; 
a  man  rather  addicted  to  spirits,  and  who  looked 
upon  claret  as  cat-lapping  stuff,  only  fit  for 
young  ladies,  old  women,  or  ministers  of  state. 

To  the  latter  part  of  the  question  of  his  cap- 
tain, Mizen  answered  with  cautious  respect, 
"  That  he  had  called  to  enquire  after  young 
Ganjam,  and  likewise  to  ask  if  he  could  be  ser- 
viceable to  Mr.  Ganjam."*' 

"  Serviceable  to  Mr.  Ganjam  ?''''  replied  Ruf- 
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fle ;  "  why,  what  the  devil  can  you  do  for  him, 
I  should  like  to  know  P'"* 

Jane's  eyes  were  directed  towards  Mizen, 
and  she  answered  for  him.  "  Why,  Captain 
Ruffle,  he  can  enquire  for  Robert  wherever  his 
duty  obliges  him  to  be  ;  and  even  if  he  is  unsuc- 
cessful, it  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  ex- 
ertions have  been  made  to  discover  him." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Ruffle  :  "  his  station  is  on 
Tower-hill,  and  not  Half-moon-street  :  but  I  ll 
arrange  that  matter  with  him  by  and  by. 
Where  ""s  your  father,  Jane  .^^ 

"  I  '11  go  and  see,  sir,''  said  the  timid  girl, 
and  she  darted  out  of  the  room. 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mizen,"  said  the 
captain,  "you  are  just  making  a  confounded 
fool  of  yourself:  you  are  billing  and  cooing 
with  that  pretty  girl,  and  making  observations 
on  her  blue  eyes,  instead  of  minding  your  own 
business.  Why,  if  you  were  to  get  spliced,  you 
would  be  as  fat  as  an  alderman  before  you  were 
five-and-twenty ;  and  you  would  be  moored 
with  a  gouty-toe  before  you  got  the  hazy  side 
of  thirty." 
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"  Oh,  sir/'  said  Mizen,  "  I  fancy  I  am  not 
likely  to  fall  into  such  miseries  V 

"  Miseries  ?''  interrupted  Ruffle  ;  "  there  is 
nothing  but  misery  in  the  marriage  state;  and  I 
believe,  if  Mrs.  Ruffle  had  not  tumbled  over- 
board, I  should  have  led  the  way  myself.  A 
man  has  quite  enough  to  do  to  take  care  of 
himself;  and  a  sailor  is  the  last  man  in  the 
world  who  ought  to  get  spliced.  What's  the 
use  of  a  wife  when  you  are  in  Jamaica  and  she 
in  London,  I  should  like  to  know  ?''^ 

"  Sir,"  said  Mizen,  "  but  if  I  were  to  marry, 
I  should  not  be  in  Jamaica,  with  my  wife  in 
London." 

"  Then  you  are  a  greater  fool  than  I  took 
you  for,""  replied  Ruffle ;  "  for,  depend  upon  it, 
the  great  comfort  of  life  is  to  be  away  from  a 
woman.  A  sailor's  wife  is  his  ship ;  there's  some- 
thing in  keeping  her  in  good  order,  with  proper 
rigging  over  her  mast-heads,  clean  waists  and 
scuppers,  with  no  ropes  towing  overboard,  and 
no  varus  dang-lino;  from  aloft  like  the  lashings 
of  a  bonnet."" 

"  If,"  said  Mizen,  "  the  greatest  comfort  is 
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to  be  away  from  your  wife,  what  is  the  use  of 
marrying  her  ?" 

"  None,  Mizen,  none  !  only  fools  marry  ! 
Your  Grand  Turk  is  your  only  husband ;  buys 
and  sells  them — a  kind  of  purser^s  contract. 
He  is  the  man,  rely  upon  it ;  a  clever  fellow 
that — no  parsons — no  rings — no  settlements — " 

"  Ah,  Ruffle,  my  old  friend,""  said  Ganjam, 
entering  and  followed  by  Jane,  "  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you,  very  glad  indeed ;  you  are 
looking  as  hale  and  hearty  as  you  did  twenty 
years  ago  ;  time  has  served  you  well ;  and  you 
have  well  repaid  the  compliment.  When  do 
you  sail  again  ?" 

"  Not  for  some  few  days.  I  am  afraid  we 
shall  have  to  strip  her  entirely.  As  for  time 
and  myself,  we  are  pretty  good  friends,  al- 
though every  now  and  then  I  begin  to  find 
that  I  am  not  so  active  as  I  was  in  India;  and 
the  devil  himself  would  hardly  get  me  out  of 
my  cot  at  gun-fire,  to  go  galloping  over  sandy 
roads  in  pursuit  of  health.  But  I  am  a  day- 
light  boy   still,   as    Mizen    will   tell   you,   on 
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board,  and  like  a  sweep  of  the  horizon,  directly 
you  could  see  a  white  horse  a  mile." 

"  Well,  Ruffle,  I  am  really  glad  to  see  you ; 
more  especially  as  I  think  that,  with  your  know- 
ledge  of  the  ways  of  sailors,  and  the  means  em- 
ployed to  entrap  them,  we  may  get  some  clue 
of  Robert.  But,  perhaps,  you  would  like  to 
a'rrange  yourself  before  dinner ;  you  will  meet 
no  one  but  Mr.  Mizen,  for  whose  exertions  I 
am  under  great  obligations." 

"  Oh  !  oh  !"  said  Ruffle,  casting  a  knowing 
look  at  Mizen.  "  Come,  young  gentleman,  let 
us  set  the  rigging  up  before  we  pipe  to  dinner. 
I  see  how  the  cat's  jumping,  I  promise  you  ;" 
saying  which  the  party  separated,  to  assemble 
again  half  an  hour  afterwards.  The  conversa- 
tion amongst  such  people  is  not  likely  to  be 
very  interesting  ;  but  the  evening  papers  con- 
tained the  following  paragraph  : — 

"  Antigua. — This  island  was  visited  by  a 
tremendous  storm  on  Monday  the  14th,  which 
occasioned  much  damage.  We  are  sorry  to  re- 
port the  loss  of  the  Rapid,  vi^hich  was  wrecked 
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on  the  reef  extending  to  the  northward  of  the 
island.  Two  persons  alone  were  saved  ;  John 
Waters  and  Robert  Ganjam ;  the  latter  a  boy 
of  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  former  is 
since  dead,  but  the  boy  is  in  good  health,  and 
relates  adventures,  perhaps  unrivalled,  and 
which  we  expect  to  be  able  shortly  to  lay 
before  the  public." 

There  could  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
whole  party  as  to  the  identity  of  the  youngster 
from  the  description :  the  name  was  one  so 
very  uncommon,  and  hope — and  a  parent's  love 
together  soon  made  the  time  correspond.  The 
evening  was  one  of  joy.  Jane  was  pleased  at 
seeing  Mizen  so  warmly  participate  in  the 
family  recovery ;  and  more  love  was  made  by 
the  eyes  in  an  hour,  than  the  tongue  could 
have  done  in  a  fortnight.  Old  Ruffle,  who 
took  his  glass  of  port  with  an  unsparing  hand, 
soon  began  to  speak  his  ideas  in  a  confused 
sound,  but  with  all  the  freedom  of  a  drunkard's 
mind. 

"  I  say,"  said  this  Caliban,  "  you  may  get 
sight    of  your    boy,    Ganjam,    but   take   care 
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another  of  your  convoy  does  not  give  you  the 
slip  during  the  night." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"■  said  Ganjam. 

"  Mean  !  why,  haven't  you  seen  Jane  tele- 
graphing with  her  eyes  to  Mizen,  and  he,  like  a 
good  junior  officer,  with  the  answering  pendant 
at  his  mast-head  ?" 

As  this  remark  was  made  before  all  the  par- 
ties, it  created  no  little  confusion.  Mizen,  who 
understood  the  force  of  the  nautical  expression, 
felt  it  most ;  and  Jane,  who  knew  quite  enough 
of  our  jargon  to  comprehend  its  meaning, 
blushed,  as  the  sailors  say,  "  up  to  the  eyes." 

"  Ah,  there  they  go  again !"  said  Ruffle, 
"  both  with  their  colours  up  ;  both  the  same  ; 
friends  of  course.  I  told  that  Tomfool,  Mizen, 
that  he  was  getting  into  an  eddy  that  would 
slew  him  round  until  he  got  fairly  aback  and 
adrift ;  but  I  shall  step  in  and  come  senior  offi- 
cer over  him."" 

"  Really,"  said  Jane,  who,  if  she  did  feel 
any  growing  attachment,  had  never  manifested 
the  least  symptom,  saving  in  the  present  blush, 
Avhich  would   have  mantled  her  cheek  just  as 
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much  from  the  suspicion  as  from  the  reality, — 
"  Really,  Captain  Ruffle,  I  cannot  comprehend 
you  at  all." 

*'  No,  Jane,  my  pretty  little  girl ;  but  Mizen 
does."* 

"  Indeed,  sir,""  said  Mizen,  "  I  am  quite  as 
much  at  a  loss  as  Miss  Jane." 

"  No  doubt  you  are,''  replied  Ruffle,  taking 
down  a  very  respectable  potion  of  that  dark- 
loured  liquid  which  is  oftener  a  concoction  of 
logwood  than  the  juice  of  the  grape, — '*  No 
doubt  you  are  ;  you  are  just*  as  much  at  a  loss 
as  she  is,  and  no  more,  I  promise  you." 

Ganjam,  w^ho  had  himself  been  a  voyager  on 
the  great  deep,  and  who  understood  all  the 
terms,  was  anxious,  for  the  sake  of  all  concern- 
ed, to  change  the  conversation ;  at  the  same 
time  considering  that  the  half-drunken  Commo- 
dore had  certainly  discovered  the  state  of  the 
parties  in  a  very  unfortunate  manner,  for  these 
kind  of  detections  often  frustrate  the  intentions 
of  lovers.  And  be  it  said  with  the  utmost  rever- 
ence, that  Ganjam,  who  knew  Mizen  to  be  of 
a  good  family,  and  also  that  he  might  in  time 
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inherit  a  fortune  of  some  magnitude,  thought 
it  just  as  well  to  let  the  affair  progress  if  possi- 
ble :  he  therefore  turned  the  subject  of  ladies 
blushes  and  signals,  into  a  channel  very  likely 
to  call  into  power  all  the  rhetoric  of  the  Com- 
modore, by  asking  him  "  If  he  had  ever  reco- 
vered the  wound  he  got  in  the  action  between 
the  two  frigates,  when  Ruffle  was,  of  course, 
victorious." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Jane,  "  I  dare  say  the  Commo- 
dore has  been  wounded  more  than  once ;  and  I 
shall  leave  him  to  his  historical  recollections."''' 
Saying  which,  she  rose  from  the  table,  and  re- 
treated to  her  own  room  immediately,  of  course, 
to  retail  to  her  maid  the  hints  and  innuendoes 
thrown  out  by  the  gallant  officer.  The  said  maid 
being  a  very  particular  favourite  of  Mizen's, 
for  she  had,  quite  accidentally,  managed  to  be 
on  the  staircase  just  as,  in  many  of  his  morning 
visits,  he  happened  to  be  passing ;  and  Mizen, 
who  was  a  sailor,  and  consequently  a  very  great 
admirer  of  anything  young  and  in  petticoats, 
always  stopped  to  ask  an  innocent  question  as 
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to  Wilson's  health,  and  to  compliment  her  on 
the  roses  which  grew  on  her  cheeks. 

''  Ah  !  wounds !"  said  Ruffle,  "  I  have  had 
my  share  of  them,  and  have  got  the  usual  re- 
ward, a  pension  and  a  promise.  But  your's  is 
the  service,  Ganjam  ;  you  have  nothing  to  do 
but  learn  a  few  words  of  that  outlandish  lingo, 
be  called  a  judge,  have  a  host  of  fellows  with  sil- 
ver sticks,  roaring  out,  '  Here  comes  the  mighty 
tiger  of  war,  the  protector  of  the  poor,  the  sha- 
dow of  the  universe  !'  pocket  John  Company's 
money,  and  then,  after  you  have  eaten  yourself 
into  a  torpid  liver,  come  home  upon  a  pension, 
that  would  not  be  given  to  an  Admiral  of  the 
Blue,  who  had  risked  his  life  all  his  life,  and 
who  never  knew  comfort  but  when  the  weather 
was  steady  and  his  wounds  did  not  shoot." 

"  Why,"  said  Ganjam,  "'  John  Company  is  a 
very  good  paymaster ;  the  service  is  an  excel- 
lent one,  and  I  certainly  shall  never  complain  ; 
for  I  liked  the  climate,  was  happy  and  content- 
ed, and,  had  it  not  been  for  my  family  and  my 
friends,  would  gladly  have  ended  my  days  near 
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the  surf  of  the  Madras  beach,  or  in  a  bungalo 
at  Ennore." 

"  I  remember  you  there,""  said  Ruffle,  "  when 
I  was  a  midshipman,  and  you  a  steady-going 
counsellor.  I  think  I  am  taking  a  long  drink 
now," — and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he 
took  as  much  as  the  glass  would  hold,  finishing 
by  an  observation,  the  truth  of  which  not  even 
John  Cox  could  have  objected  to,  "  that  there 
was  great  pleasure  in  drinking  when  a  man  was 
hot  and  thirsty." 

Ruffle  was  just  in  that  state  which  would 
have  been  followed  by  three  dozen  on  board 
the  Saturn,  had  one  of  his  ship's  company  got 
as  "  many  cloths  in  the  wind  ;"  and,  like  all 
half-drunken  men,  very  fine,  very  foolish,  and 
very  frolicsome  in  his  disguised  state.  The 
vein  of  humour  was  again  directed  towards 
poor  Mizen,  who  sat  like  Mr.  Tapes,  the 
solicitor's  clerk,  at  Sir  Mark  Terrington's,  as 
mentioned  by  that  excellent  writer  Theodore 
Hook,  in  "  Sayings  and  Doings."  Mizen, 
however,  retired,  not  being  able  to  stand  the 
fire,  and  not  daring  to  return  it,  to  the  draw- 
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ing-room,  whilst  Ganjam  and  Ruffle  endeavour- 
ed to  assure  themselves  of  Robert's  safety,  of 
the  flavour  of  the  port,  and  of  the  best  mode  of 
recovering  the  boy. 

Everything  seemed  to  go  against  the  stream 
in  Ganjam's  family.  Banana  had  gone  out  in 
a  merchant-ship,  when,  had  he  remained  four 
days  longer,  he  might  have  had  an  offer  from 
Ruffle  to  be  safely  taken  to  India  in  the  Saturn. 
And  now^  another  little  trifling  event  was  about 
to  occur  by  no  means  calculated  to  render  Jane 
the  happier. 

Her  state  of  mind  may  be  easily  described. 
She  was  not  actually  in  love ;  but  she  had 
formed  a  ver}^  fraternal  kind  of  affection  for 
Mizen.  He  was  constantly  there ;  he  was 
always  reserved,  modest,  unaffected.  It  re- 
quired all  Janet's  power  of  rhetoric  to  force 
him  into  a  conversation,  and  to  draw  him  out 
to  exhibit  the  knowledge  possessed  by  a  lieu- 
tenant of  a  frigate.  In  truth,  be  it  said,  it  did 
not  amount  to  much.  Sailors  in  those  days  saw 
no  classes  of  men  but  in  the  division  list :  and 
although   they  visited  the   world,  that  is,  the 
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anchor  was  let  go  either  off  Cherumpee  Point, 
Bocca  Tigris,  or   near   Sandy  Hook ;  yet  the 
activity  required  in  ships  of  war,  and  the  keen- 
ness of  the  cruising,   prevented  them  having 
much  intercourse  with  the  shore ;  so  that  all 
quarters  were  in  the  quarter-bill.     The  whole 
stock   of  knowledge  of  human  nature  was  to 
be  drawn  from  the  pictures  constantly  before 
them  ;  and  hence  the  universal  shyness  twenty 
years  ago  exhibited  by  sailors  whenever  they 
came  into  modest  society  on  shore  ; — but  there 
their  shyness  terminated.     A  girl  in  society  as 
silly  as  a  Siberian,  could  awe  a  lieutenant  by 
merely  speaking  to  him  ;  but  very  different  was 
the  occurrence,  if  a  female  not  of  that  retiring 
modesty  presented  herself.     Thus,  with  Jane,  it 
had  been  an  up-hill  game.    She  liked  Mizen  for 
his  sincerity.     He  could  not  pay  a  compliment : 
he  miffht  have  stuttered  and  stammered  a  set 
of  words   without   any   meaning ;    but   as   to 
calmly  beginning  a  flattery,  he  had  it  not  in  his 
composition  :  his  blush  might  have  spoken  more 
than  his  tongue,  and  the  abashed  look  of  his 
eyes  might  have  been  more  convincing  than  the 
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oath  of  the  most  fervid  admirer.  Before  Jane, 
Mizen  was  all  natural  timidity  ;  he  looked  at 
her  with  the  eye  of  admiration,  sweetened  by 
expectation. 

When  Mizen  retired  to  the  drawing-room, 
being  absent  without  leave,  as  Ruffle  said,  the 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  stir  the  fire  into  a 
blaze,  and  to  cough  a  little,  thus  making  a 
signal  and  firing  a  gun,  in  order  to  awake  the 
attention  of  the  timid  lady,  at  the  same  time 
quite  forgetting,  if  he  ever  knew,  that  the  ladies' 
rooms  are  very  seldom  on  the  same  floor  as  the 
drawing-room.  It  so  happened  that,  when 
Mizen  left  the  parlour,  Mrs.  Wilson  was 
going  down-stairs,  and  saw  our  hero  crossing 
the  hall  on  his  ascension.  It  occurred  to  her 
to  watch  if  Ganjam  and  Ruffle  followed  ;  but, 
having  listened  at  the  door,  and  heard  as  ani- 
mated a  discussion  as  a  half-drunken  captain 
could  maintain,  it  occurred  to  her  that  her 
young  mistress  might  have  left  her  handker- 
chief in  the  drawing-room,  and  she  thought  she 
might  as  well  go  and  look  for  it ;  and  accord- 
ingly, without  any  preface  by  way  of  a  knock  at 
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the  door,  she  entered  the  drawing-room  with- 
out noticing  Mizen,  (who  stood  rather  in  the 
shade  of  the  flickering  flame,)  and,  humming  a 
tune,  began  to  look  into  each  chair,  put  down 
the  pillows  of  the  sofa,  &c.  No  sooner  did 
Mizen  espy  the  strange  sail  than  he  resolved  to 
hail ;  and  not  having  the  fear  of  modesty  before 
him,  he  gently  stole  behind  Wilson,  and,  put- 
ting his  hands  round  her  waist,  endeavoured  to 
kiss  her. 

The  sudden  low  ejaculation  and  the  hasty 
retreat  were  admirably  performed ;  and  when 
that  paragon  of  perfection  was  at  a  respecta- 
ble distance,  she  broke  out  in  gentle  accents, 
for  fear,  perhaps,  of  being  disturbed  by  the  en- 
trance of  Jane. 

"  I  wonder,  sir,  I'm  sure,  at  such  rudeness. 
I  do  wonder  that  gentlemen  can  do  such 
things."" 

'*  Why,  my  pretty  Wilson,"  said  Mizen, 
"  when  one  sees  such  a  pretty  little  divinity  as 
yourself,  one  is  tempted  to  go  beyond  the  strict 
line  of  decorum.  Tell  me,  Wilson,  my  little 
dear,  were  you  ever  married  ?   Dear  me !  child, 
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what  red  lips  you  have  got.  Do  you  paint 
them  r 

*'  No,  sir,  indeed  not  I.  Nature  paints  them, 
as  she  does  all  other  flowers."" 

"  Tulips,  I  suppose,  Wilson.  Ay,  I  wonder 
if  they  smell  as  sweet,"  continued  Mizen, 
advancing  a  little,  as  gallant  Frenchmen  do 
when  they  fight  their  murderous  barrier 
duels. 

"  I  dare  say  they  do,  sir,"  replied  Wilson. 
"  But  I  wonder  what  Miss  Jane  would  say, 
if  she  heard  you  talking  about  other  women's 

lips  r 

"  Why,  Wilson,  my  dear,  do  you  think  she 
would  care  one  straw  about  me  ?  Did  you 
make  that  dress,  Wilson  ?  I  never  saw  one 
so  well  made  to  show  ofi*  a  naturally  excellent 
figure." 

Wilson  blushed  a  little,  and  only  thought 
Jane**s  figure  far  superior  to  hers. 

"  All  padded  and  bolstered,  I  suppose,"  said 
Mizen.  "  Not  all  like  this,"  and  the  gallant 
officer    was    alongside.     "  One    can   feel    this 

VOL.    IL  E 
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slender  waist  has  not  been  hauled  at  for  an 
hour.  And  now  I  see  those  pretty  little  white 
teeth,  I  should  like  to  see  if  this  is  paint  or  not 
upon  your  lips.  Oh  no!"  said  he,  kissing 
her.  "  No,  by  Jove  !  it 's  all  natural,  and  as 
sweet  as  a  gar  den. '^ 

"  Do  leave  me,  sir,''  replied  the  enraged 
Wilson.  "  I  really  wonder  at  your  imperti- 
nence, that  I  do." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Mizen,  taking  her  hand, 
and  patting  it  affectionately,  whilst  the  poor 
innocent  girl  was  so  surprised  that  she  never 
withdrew  it ;  "  You  are  a  little  darling,"  and 
once  more  encircling  her  waist,  imprinted  one 
or  two  kisses  on  her  rosy  lips. 

It  is  quite  astonishing  how  old  Time  con- 
trives to  fly  when  his  course  is  on  flowers,  and 
when  a  little  love  is  concerned,  the  hoary  old 
fellow  flogs  his  steeds,  and  sends  us  daylight 
long  before  we  want  it.  In  the  present  case, 
if  time  did  not  send  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  it 
warned  the  daughter  of  the  evening  that  she 
had  better  be  preparing  that  beverage  which 
Ganjam  knew   to  be  genuine,   and  which  was 
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brought  in  chests  from  the  India-house.  About 
the  same  moment  Ganjam  and  Ruffle  having, 
after  a  warm  debate,  settled  that  nothing  could 
be  done  until  more  authentic  news  was  communi- 
cated, or  a  letter  received,  and  the  latter  having 
drained  every  drop  of  the  mixture  as  before  re- 
lated, got  his  hands  upon  the  man-ropes,  as  he 
called  the  banisters,  and  was  hauling  his  load 
of  provisions  and  wine  after  him,  whilst  Gan- 
jam kept  smiling  at  the  slow  advance,  and  Jane 
was  peeping  over  the  staircase  watching  the 
doubtful  progress. 

"  Wilson,  my  little  dear,"  said  Mizen,  who 
had  seated  himself  by  the  fire  with  that  delicate, 
shrinking,  modest-looking  creature  on  his  knee ; 
his  right  arm  round  her  waist,  and  his  left 
playing  with  the  rough  fore-finger  of  the  mil- 
liner —  "  will  you  come  to  the  theatre  with 
me  to-morrow  night  ?  I  can  bring  you  home  in 
the  evening,  you  know." 

"  Dear  me,  sir,  you  are  so  kind  that  I  should 
like  to  see  the  play  with  you ;  and  if  I  can  get 
permission,  I  shall  be  very  happy,  I  am  sure ; 
but  what  would  the  world  say  .^"" 

E   2 
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"  The  world  are  a  pack  of  fools,"'  said 
Mizen.  "  And  what  care  we  for  the  world  ?" 
(another  little  kiss.)  "  But,  to  be  sure,  I  think 
we  had  better  part  company  now.  What  was 
Jane  about  when  you  left  her  P**' 

"  She  was  at  work,  Mr.  Mizen  ;  and  she 
never  comes  down  until  nine  o*'clock." 

"  Nine  o'clock  !"  said  our  hero  ;  "  why  it's 
past  nine  o'clock  now  :  so,  give  me  another 
kiss,  and  get  leave  for  to-morrow  night." 

And  here  this  amiable  primitive  pair  walked 
like  the  drawings  of  Adam  and  Eve  during 
their  innocence,  although  rather  better  garbed 
for  winter— until  at  the  door,  when  Mizen  de- 
sired her  to  remember  her  promise,  and  fixed 
the  hour  ;  then  turning  the  handle  and  opening 
it,  he  gently  pushed  the  pretty  Wilson  right 
against  the  Commodore,  and  in  full  sight  of 
Ganjani,  Jane,  and  Co. 

The  early  habits  and  education  of  midship- 
men do  not  exactly  qualify  them  for  scenes  like 
this  ;  and  when  they  are  suddenly  taken  aback, 
it  is  a  long  while  before  they  can  brace  about 
and  recover  their  presence  of  mind  :  so  surely 
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as  they  endeavour  to  extricate  themselves  from 
a  blunder,  so  surely  do  they  flounder  deeper 
and  deeper.  Wilson,  who  had  very  often  been 
used  to  narrow  detections  with  others  in  the 
house,  and  who  was  one  of  the  prettiest  lumps 
of  deceit  ever  moulded  into  human  form,  di- 
rectly she  found  herself  in  this  very  untoward 
position,  turned  round  and  said : 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  I  have  found  it  f  and 
forthwith,  and  with  as  much  celerity  as  that 
never-to-be-forgotten  actor  Kean  managed  to 
display  the  scales  in  Shylock  when  those  ba- 
lancers of  flesh  were  demanded,  she  displayed 
one  of  Jane's  pocket-handkerchiefs,  which,  in  a 
conversation  with  her  mistress  upstairs,  she  had 
learned  was  left  by  accident  in  the  drawing- 
room.  Without  the  slightest  change  of  coun- 
tenance, she  passed  the  assembled  group  ;  whilst 
Mizen  felt  his  cheeks  burning  with  blushes,  and 
inwardly  cursed  the  flame  which  he  had  himself 
provoked  both  in  the  woman  and  in  the  fire. 

"  Well  done,"'    said    the   half-drunken  cap- 
tain ;  "  w^ell  done,  Mr.  Mizen.     So,  I  suppose, 
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you  left  the  parlour  to  have  a  little  chat  with 
that  pretty  maid." 

Mizen  underwent  all  the  tortures  of  certain 
people  which  the  good  folks  of  this  world 
have  provided  with  lodgings  elsewhere :  he 
could  have  swallowed  Ruffle,  wine  and  all,  if 
he  dared. 

"  Pretty  good  this,  Jane,*"  said  Ruffle. 
"  A  privateer  in  the  convoy.  I  say,  Ganjam, 
you  had  better  keep  a  good  look-out  for 
smuggled  goods,  and  dub  yourself  in  as  search- 
ing-officer to  the  customs." 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  Ganjam,  with  the 
gravest  face  imaginable,  "  we  have  no  smug- 
gled goods  in  this  house." 

"  I  think  it  rather  hard,  Captain  Ruffle," 
said  Jane,  "  that  you  should  attack  poor  Mr. 
Mizen  in  that  way,  who  appears  rather  unwell, 
and  perhaps  would  like  some  tea." 

Mizen  darted  a  look,  as  much  as  to  say, 
much  obliged  to  you,  Jane,  for  that  lift,  which 
might  as  well  have  been  omitted  ;  and  in  the 
utmost  possible  confusion  he   made  a  bungle 
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when  he  most  desired  to  be  eloquent.  The 
fact  was,  he  felt  his  guilt,  and  he  was  in  modest 
society. 

The  tea  came  ;  conversation  flagged  ;  Ruffle 
dozed;  Jane  sighed;  Mizen  blushed;  Ganjam 
thought;  eleven  struck;  exit  Mizen,  bowing; 
candles  lighted ;  hopes  expressed ;  hour  of 
breakfast  named  ;  Jane's  hands  shaken  ;  papa'*s 
cheeks  kissed  ;  Ruffle's  grog  swallowed  ;  exeunt 
omnes — curtain  falls. 

The  conversation  which  took  place  between 
Jane  and  her  maid  was  satisfactory.  Wilson 
admitted  she  thought  Mizen  ver}^  handsome, 
and  certainly  very  much  in  love  with  her  young 
mistress  ;  and  Jane,  who  readily  believed  Wil- 
son's story  as  far  as  regarded  the  pocket-hand- 
kerchief— indeed,  she  was  much  too  innocent  to 
suspect — kept  her  maid  in  long  discourses  as  to 
the  dangers  of  a  sea-life,  the  folly  of  marrying 
men  who  had  such  a  profession  to  follow ;  and 
then,  after  many  a  sigh,  a  kind  good-night. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Take  her  hence : 

Her  heart  is  but  o'ercbarged ;  she  will  recover — 

Beseech  you,  tenderly  apply  to  her 

Some  remedies  for  life. 

Winter's  Tale. 


The  packet  sailed;  the  wind  was  strong; 
the  passengers  had  been  sick ;  and,  after  the 
vessel  had  reached  the  latitude  about  four  de- 
grees north  of  the  Bermudas,  she  struck  across 
towards  the  Western  Islands.  She  was  a 
clever  vessel  of  her  size,  mounted  eight  guns, 
and  had  a  complement  of  about  twenty  men. 
The  war  was  then  at  its  height :  there  was 
hardly  a  friendly  port  to  be  found  in  Europe. 
Privateers  were  plentiful,  and  pirates  not  alto- 
gether unknown.     The  vessel  was  kept,  as  much 
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as  such  vessels  can  be  kept,  in  preparation  for 
action ;  but  such  had  been  the  vigilance  of  the 
men-of-war  that  few  rencontres  with  ships  of  a 
foreign  nation  had  taken  place,  and  the  priva- 
teers more  frequently  lurked  about  the  Chan- 
nel than  ventured  out  in  the  open  ocean.  Some, 
however,  lingered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Western  Islands,  and  one  of  those  shortly 
hove  in  sight,  showing  evident  symptoms  of 
a  disposition  to  convert  the  property  of  others 
to  their  own  use.  The  packet  endeavoured  to 
avoid  an  engagement ;  for  it  was  conformable 
with  the  orders  given  to  those  vessels,  that 
they  should  never  risk  an  action  if  it  could 
be  possibly  avoided.  Consequently  all  sail  was 
crowded,  and  all  manner  of  manoeuvres  prac- 
tised, such  as  hoisting  a  signal,  &c.  to  scare 
away  the  bird  of  prey.  It  was  useless  :  the 
wind  kept  steady,  and  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  first  shot  from  the  stranger 
passed  over  the  packet.  The  Skylark  was  in 
for  a  fight,  and  Macdonald,  who,  with  all  his 
parsimony,  was  no  niggard  of  shot,  made  pre- 
parations and  a  speech  prior  to  his  engagement. 

E  5 
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There  was  one  difficulty  to  overcome  before 
we  grappled  with  the  other.  We  had  on  board 
a  lady  of  great  personal  attractions,  who  had 
been  recently  married  to  a  very  affluent  man, 
Avho  was  likewise  a  passenger  on  board.  When 
the  privateer  hove  in  sight,  she  ridiculed  the 
idea  that  any  vessel  could  be  taken  when  her 
dear  Montague  was  on  board  to  protect  her ; 
and  she,  in  the  excess  of  her  love,  and  her  con- 
scientious belief  that  Montague  was  the  finest 
of  his  species,  forgot  that  the  object  of  her 
affections  was,  in  the  first  place,  human  ;  and  in 
the  second  place,  and  which  was  equally  bad 
under  the  circumstances,  "  no  sailor." 

Soldiers,  who  are  devils  on  shore,  when  they 
have  room  to  march  and  countermarch,  form 
squares  and  change  fronts,  feel  very  differently 
in  a  narrow  space,  cooped  up,  like  chickens  in  a 
pen,  on  board  a  ship.  Not  that  the  bravery 
which  distinguishes  our  gallant  soldiers  is  at 
all  diminished,  but  that  tney  feel  that  the  ship 
must  be  managed  as  well  as  the  guns,  and  that 
it  is  as  requisite  to  know  how  to  point  a  yard 
as  a  musket ;  the  only  thing  they  can  bring 
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into  the  battle  is  their  determined  courage 
and  strength  :  thus  many  serve  like  common 
sailors  at  a  gun,  and  submit  to  the  dictation  of 
a  person  much  below  them  in  intellect  or  in 
resources. 

Macdonald  was  a  thorough-going  sailor. 
He  was  a  plain-spoken  man,  rough  in  his  man- 
ner, and  by  no  means  prepossessing  in  his 
appearance.  He  saw,  as  the  enemy  approached, 
the  necessity  of  warning  his  passengers  of  the 
probable  result  of  such  an  unequal  contest ; 
and  he  felt  for  Montague  all  that  a  plain, 
blunt,  honest  sailor  can  feel  for  another  in  dis- 
tress. He  told  him  in  his  broad  Scotch,  "  That 
he  had  better  place  the  pretty  lady  below, 
out  of  the  way  of  shot  ;^'  adding,  that  Mon- 
tague might  accompany  her,  if  he  thought  fit." 

This  nearly  brought  on  a  premature  fight ; 
for  the  husband  rejected  the  offer  with  disdain, 
at  the  same  time  wondering  how  Macdonald 
could  have  the  impudence  to  suggest  it. 

"  Aweel,  aweel,"  spluttered  the  captain, 
''  I  did  na  wish  to  fash  you.  I  spoke  it  as 
the  father  of  a  family  and  the  husband  of  an 
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affectionate  wife,  and  we'll  na  quarrel  about 
the  beesiness  just  now,  you  see  ;  so  just  place 
your  leddy  below  before  the  next  shot  comes 
nearer  to  us." 

Montague  shook  his  head,  and  said  he  was 
sorry  for  misinterpreting  the  captain's  inten- 
tion ;  but  he  feared  his  wife  would  not  con- 
sent to  be  stowed  away  below. 

"  Weel,  you  see,  Mr.  Montague,  it's  na  use 
the  leddy  not  conseenting,  for  she  must  be 
placed  in  the  cockpit :  for  petticoats  are  as  bad 
as  squalls  during  an  action ;  and  I  should  na 
wonder  if  she  had  not  to  change  ships ;  for  that 
fellow  will  not  let  a  handsome  cretur  like  that 
remain  on  board  the  Skylark,  after  she  changes 
her  colours  and  her  course." 

"  Why,  captain,  you  don't  mean  to  say  there 
is  any  danger  of  being  taken  by  that  dirty- 
looking  devil  of  a  brig,  do  you  .'^" 

"  Don't  talk  so  loud,  Mr.  Montague,  about 
what  I  think  :  but  you  may  just  rely  upon  it 
that  she  would  not  come  on  to  a  vessel  of  the 
Skylark's  man-of-war-like  appearance,  if  she 
did  not  think  herself  more  than  a  match  for  us. 
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So  say  no  words  about  our  thoughts,  but  put 
the  leddy  below,  and  get  to  your  quarters  like 
a  sailor  :  rely  upon  it  we  '11  have  a  fight,  and  a 
good  one,  for  the  honour  of  the  service.  I  'm 
no'  the  man  to  see  that  tricoloured  rag,  which 
has  always  been  the  emblem  of  revolution  and 
republics,  and  under  which  more  robberies  and 
murders  have  been  committed  than  under  the 
red  flag  and  the  crescent  of  Turkey,  wave  over 
our  own  bonny  bunting,  without  a  struggle/' 

"  But,  supposing  they  did  take  us,  captain, 
I  imagine  they  would  treat  us  well,  and  like 
gentlemen." 

"  That  depends  vary  much  upon  the  humour 
they  are  in.  I  have  known  them  crop  the 
ears  of  the  gentlemen,  and  make  bad  use  of  the 
leddies,  before  now." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Montague  to  his  pretty 
wife,  "  I  think  you  had  better  go  below,  out  of 
the  way  of  the  shot  and  the  confusion.  You 
are,  you  see,  only  in  the  way  now,  and  might, 
perhaps,  meet  with  some  accident." 

"  I  would  rather,  my  love,"  said  the  enchant- 
ing creature,  "  stay  with  you  and  share  all  the 
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dangers  which  are  to  come.  But  I  suppose, 
although  of  course  there  is  a  risk,  yet  that  the 
event  is  certain — we  must  be  victorious  !'' 

"  No  doubt  is  apprehended  on  that  score," 
replied  the  husband  ;  "  but  we  may  be  longer 
in  beating  him  off  than  you  suspect ;  and  you 
might  be  frightened  when  you  see  the  first  hu- 
man blood  shed  which  ever  those  eyes  wit- 
nessed." 

"  No,  Montague,  my  dear,  I  have  seen  a  sis- 
ter bled,  and  know  what  it  is.  I  shall  stay  by 
your  side,  and  show  you  that  I  do  not  fear 
death,  when  you  are  near  me." 

"  My  good  leddy,"  said  Macdonald,  "  just 
be  gude  enough  to  step  below  for  a  moment, 
for  we  are  going  to  tack  ship,  and  I  'm  afraid 
the  ropes  might  hurt  your  little  self." 

"  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  stay  on  deck, 
captain,"  said  the  heroine ;  "  and  I  shall  do 
what  my  husband  does,  and  be  where  he  is !" 

"  A  woman  on  deck  during  the  action  !"  said 
the  captain  ;  "  no,  no  !  your  dress  Avould  catch 
fire  from  the  powder,  and  you  would  be  burnt 
to  a  cinder  without  assistance.     No,    no  !    do 
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you  stay  below,  and  your  husband  will  go 
down  and  see  you  every  five  minutes." 

It  was  with  great  persuasion  that  this  poor 
creature  consented  to  be  separated  from  her 
husband ;  and  even  the  parting  which  took 
place  by  the  companion-ladder,  proved  how  re- 
quisite it  was  to  remove  her :  for  in  the  wild- 
ness  of  her  manner,  and  the  expression  of  her 
fears,  she  nearly  unmanned  the  crew ;  who,  un- 
used to  the  constant  whistling  of  shot,  the 
music  of  Charles  the  Twelfth,  were  easily  vic- 
tims to  fear,  already  predominating.  No  one 
could  look  at  the  gallant  manner  the  French- 
man came  on,  without  being  persuaded  that  he 
was  sure  of  his  prey.  The  tricoloured  flag  flew 
at  his  peak,  and  a  pendant  from  his  mast-head : 
there  was  no  uncertainty  as  to  intention  ;  she 
steered  steadily  for  the  weather-quarter  of  the 
Skylark,  and  when  within  pistol-shot  short- 
ened sail  to  her  topsails  and  foresails,  jib  and 
boom  mainsail,  as  rapidly  and  silently  as  an 
English  frigate  could  have  done. 

The  Skylark,  on  the  starboard-tack,  run- 
ning   free   about   a    point,  finding   it    impos- 
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possible  to  escape,  and  knowing  the  danger  of 
carrying  a  press  of  sail  during  an  engagement, 
shortened  sail  also,  keeping  her  main-topsails 
shivering,  and  forging  ahead  about  four  knots 
an  h6ur,  the  vessel  being  well  under  command. 
Previously  to  this,  every  precaution  was  taken 
to  secure  the  masts  and  yards,  and  to  render 
everything  as  snug  as  possible.  But  even  the 
man  most  accustomed  to  hope,  could  hardly 
regard  the  eight  small  guns,  and  the  slender 
ship's  company,  with  any  idea  of  victory ;  the 
only  chance  was,  that  an  accidental  shot  might 
cut  away  a  spar  of  the  enemy's  ;  under  those 
circumstances  alone  could  escape  be  possi- 
ble. I  was  made  a  powder-monkey  ;  but  had 
formed  a  desperate  notion  of  the  security  of 
the  main-top,  and  had  I  been  able  to  have  got 
aloft  without  detection,  I  think  I  should  have 
attempted  it.  Nothing  could  persuade  me  that 
the  enemy  was  not  a  pirate,  and  I  saw  before 
me  all  the  murders  and  massacres  which  had 
occurred  in  the  Rapid.  There  was,  however,  a 
steadiness  about  the  men  which  rather  inspired 
me  Avith    courage :    they    seemed    resolved    to 
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fight  to  the  last ;  and  the  cheering  words  of  the 
captain,  as  he  passed  round  his  decks  and  in- 
spected the  preparations  himself,  very  much 
contributed  in  my  opinion  to  the  success  of  the 
day.  But  then  /  was  on  board,  and  that  over- 
balanced every  chance.  Everything  I  touched 
seemed  to  wither;  every  step  I  had  taken  led  to 
the  most  miserable  results.  I  had  only  been 
rescued  from  the  wreck  to  meet  more  misfor- 
tunes, and,  in  my  own  firm  opinion,  the  present 
day  was  to  add  to  my  miseries. 

As  the  captain  passed  round  the  decks  he 
stopped  at  each  gun,  and  spoke  to  each  man  by 
name ;  those  who  were  Englishmen,  were  re- 
minded of  what  could  be  done,  by  the  gallant 
feats  which  had  been  achieved  by  the  British 
navy.  To  the  Irish,  who  were  few,  he  spoke 
of  the  coming  fight  as  a  row  most  relished  by 
that  spirited  nation ;  and  to  the  Scotch  he 
varied  his  manner,  talking  of  Aberdeen  awa, 
and  of  the  bairns  and  the  toddy,  of  scenes 
familiar  with  them  in  the  highlands,  and  of 
prospects  the  brighter  from  the  difficulty  of 
reaching  them.     This  is  a  very  great  secret  in 
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danger.  I  have  known  a  band  of  music  inspire 
men  to  deeds  which,  if  unassisted  or  unaided 
by  the  cheering  sound,  would  never  have  been 
attempted.  I  have  seen  men  who  had  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  success,  rally  and  succeed 
at  the  voice  of  a  favourite  ;  and  history  records 
many,  many  desperate  and  successful  results 
from  the  wild  manner  of  a  maniac,  or  the  cheer 
of  the  leader.  Thus,  when  Mahomet,-  in  one  of 
his  first  battles,  was  beaten,  his  men  overcome 
by  fatigue,  his  numbers  thinned,  his  soldiers 
dispirited,  the  day  almost  irrecoverably  lost, 
that  wary  leader,  who  found  the  voice  of  valour 
fail,  and  knew  the  weakness  and  the  super- 
stition of  the  ignorant,  took  a  handful  of  sand, 
and  throwing  it  in  the  air  said  aloud,  "  Let 
the  faces  of  my  enemies  be  covered  with  confu- 
sion !"  The  coolness  of  the  act,  the  confidence 
of  the  expression,  inspired  the  dispirited  ;  a 
charge  followed,  and  the  Prophet  of  Predesti- 
nation was  victorious. 

The  action  began  by  the  Frenchman,  when 
he  was  close  on  the  quarter,  luffing  suddenly 
up   and   firing    his    larboard    broadside ;  then 
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instantly  putting  his  helm  a-weather,  endea- 
vouring to  rake  the  Skylark  with  his  starboard 
guns.  The  manoeuvi'e,  though  excellent  in  the 
fastest  sailor,  which  the  Frenchman  had  ascer- 
tained himself  to  be,  is  one  of  great  danger 
otherwise  :  to  relinquish  the  weather-gage  is  to 
abandon  an  advantage,  excepting  in  a  very 
strong  breeze  ;  for  in  light  breezes  it  is  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  maintain  the  windward 
position.  Macdonald  saw  the  object,  and  bore 
right  up,  firing  his  larboard-guns  as  they  came 
to  bear,  and  directing  the  men  to  point  their 
guns  as  high  as  they  could :  for  a  packet  the 
broadside  was  respectable  enough  ;  but  it  did 
no  apparent  danger.  The  Frenchman  bore 
up  also,  and  was  now  on  the  Skylark's  larboard- 
quarter,  when  she  attempted  to  rake  her  again 
by  rounding-to  on  the  starboard- tack :  this 
was  obviated  by  our  coming-to  on  the  larboard- 
tack,  and  for  a  moment  the  action  ceased.  The 
Frenchman  immediately  made  sail  and  tacked, 
returning  again  to  the  same  plan.  This  was 
obviated  by  our  tacking  also,  and  endeavouring 
to  cross  to  windward  of  the  enemy.     Finding 
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that  impossible,  we  passed  close  to  leeward,  and 
got  the  worst  of  a  broadside  composed  of  round, 
and  grape,  and  canisters,  and  broken  nails, 
and  every  cursed  thing  of  sufficient  hardness  to 
be  vomited  from  a  twelve-pounder.  I  confess 
it  staggered  us  a  little,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
men  gave  up  the  ghost  at  once,  whilst  the 
moans  of  others,  badly  wounded,  tended  to 
dispirit  the  rest.  Hitherto,  however,  we  had 
maintained  our  own,  although,  from  the  crash 
of  the  enemy's  fire,  we  were  satisfied  she  was 
too  heavy  for  us. 

I  can  hardly  imagine  what  confounded  ill- 
luck  could  have  prompted  Macdonald  to  tack 
again.  When  a  vessel  has  ascertained  her  in- 
feriority, she  ought  never  to  risk  this  trifling 
manoeuvre,  but  should  always  ware  in  pre- 
ference ;  because  she  never  loses  her  way,  and 
the  ship  is  under  command.  It  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  rule  never  to  be  deviated  from,  that 
in  an  action  tacking  ought  never  to  be  prac- 
tised ;  if  your  adversary  is  near,  and  quick  in 
his  movements,  you  may  be  disabled  in  stays. 
We  had  hauled  our  maintopsail,  when  it  was 
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discovered  that  the  fore-brace  was  shot  away ; 
and  although  we  endeavoured,  by  using  the 
bowline  for  a  brace,  yet  we  could  not  swing 
the  fore-yard.  The  enemy  had  tacked,  and 
was  passing  to  windward  of  us ;  and  as  he 
passed  right  ahead,  the  raking  fire  completed 
the  mischief.  The  jib  was  shot  away,  the  fore- 
yard  slapped  in  half,  and  such  confusion  cre- 
ated by  the  foretop-mast  going,  that  a  child 
might  see  the  day  was  gone.  The  Skylark 
now  flew  to,  the  after-sails  being  full,  and  in 
that  position  she  remained.  The  enemy,  per- 
ceiving her  advantage,  tacked  again,  and  after- 
wards waring  round,  hove-to  on  the  weather- 
bow  ;  and  taking  up  this  advantageous  position, 
which  rendered  it  impossible  for  us  to  bring 
our  guns  to  bear,  her  firing  was  continued  with 
more  leisure,  each  shot  striking  us,  and  very 
shortly,  as  the  direction  was  high,  completely 
crippling  us,  rendering  us  a  perfect  wreck. 

All  discipline,  little  as  we  ever  had,  was 
lost.  The  crew  called  out  to  strike,  which 
was  firmly  opposed  by  Montague  and  Mac- 
donald.     When  the  enemy   directed  their  fire 
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at  our  hull,  the  scene  became  a  little  more 
distressing.  Amongst  the  first  victims  was 
Montague;  he  fell  by  the  combings  of  the 
hatchway.  The  captain  was  afterwards  very 
seriously  wounded,  and  one  or  two  of  the  men 
groaned  most  awfully.  The  survivors  cried 
aloud  to  strike ;  and  as  no  one  opposed  so 
good  a  resolution,  I  jumped  abaft,  and  hauled 
down  the  colours.  The  Frenchman  imme- 
diately hove  all  aback,  and,  drifting  past  us 
on  the  weather-quarter,  hove-to.  The  firing 
having  ceased  altogether,  some  of  the  men 
betook  themselves  below  to  pocket  as  many 
valuables  belonging  to  themselves  or  others  as 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  Some  put  on 
an  additional  shirt ;  some  got  drunk,  and  all 
got  disorderly. 

Poor  Macdonald,  almost  unconscious  of 
the  scene  around  him,  was  leaning  against  a 
gun-slide,  sitting  on  the  deck  abreast  of  the 
companion,  bleeding  to  death  rapidly  :  he  asked 
for  water,  which  I  instantly  got  him.  In  the 
mean  time  a  boat  had  been  lowered  from  the 
Frenchman,  and  about  a  dozen  men  instantly 
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jumped  into  her.  At  this  moment  the  hand- 
some and  lovely  Mrs.  Montague  came  on  deck, 
and,  in  her  hurry  and  agitation,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  pale  and  dying  captain,  she 
placed  her  foot  upon  the  corpse  of  her  husband. 
Her  shriek  of  horror  at  the  discovery,  her  sud- 
den fall  and  faint,  her  beautiful  figure  ex- 
tended over  the  body  of  Montague,  awakened 
even  the  last  voice  of  the  captain,  who  merely 
uttered,    "  Poor  cretur  !"  and  died. 

The  scene  was  changed  when  the  eager  plun- 
derers came  alongside.  It  was  a  moment  of  con- 
fusion on  one  side,  and  animation  on  the  other, 
that  beat  all  I  had  ever  witnessed.  When  the 
victors  were  certain  that  no  further  resistance 
could  be  made  by  us,  and  that  the  prize  was 
their  own,  some  jumped  below,  and  began  the 
system  of  plunder  for  which  privateers  have 
been  celebrated  :  some,  having  more  at  heart 
the  honour  of  the  contest,  rushed  aft,  disre- 
garding the  scene  of  woe  over  which  they  leap- 
ed, to  plant  the  tri-coloured  flag  above  the 
ensign  of  England.  However,  thank  God  !  it 
was  seldom,  very  seldom  during  the  war,  they 
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had  that  gratification  ;  and,  as  usual,  I  of  course 
was  doomed  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  this  ex- 
altation. One  or  two,  who  seemed  to  wear  some 
official  authority,  were  busy  in  making  our 
crew,  who  were  not  wounded,  get  into  the 
boat,  and,  after  having  placed  about  ten  therein, 
one  Frenchman  remained  with  them,  and  they 
were  made  to  row  the  boat  towards  their  future 
prison.  The  plunder  below  was  pretty  fairly 
shared  out  amongst  these  legal  thieves.  They 
broke  open  the  chests  ;  they  filled  their  pockets 
with  all  the  portable  valuables ;  and  they  gave 
full  vent  to  that  spirit  which  was  the  character- 
istic feature  of  their  armies  in  Spain  and  their 
brigands  in  Italy. 

Poor  Mrs.  Montague  remained  unnoticed, 
until  one  of  the  men  observed  her  to  move; 
when  he  raised  her  head,  and  bathed  her 
temples  with  the  remaining  water  which  I  had 
procured  for  the  captain.  He  seemed  much 
struck  with  her  beauty,  and  certainly  at  once 
laid  aside  the  warrior  and  the  thief,  in  order  to 
restore  her  to  animation.  On  reason  return- 
ing, she  could  scarcely  be  made  to  believe  the 
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painful  reality  of  her  situation.     A  husband 
dead ;  herself  a  prisoner ;  her  effects  plundered  ; 
her  best  friend  in  the  captain  a  corpse  !     Not 
a  soul  to  whom  slie  could  unburthen  her  mind, 
who  could  share  her  grief,  or  listen  to  miseries ! 
Her  maid,  who  was  a  Creole,  of  some  pretensions 
to  personal  charms,  fell  a  victim  to  a  French- 
man.    I  alone  could  in  her  own  language  listen 
to  misfortunes  which  I    considered   as  by  no 
means  equal  to  my  own  ;  but  the  similarity  of 
our  feelings  was  the  prelude  to   a  friendship 
which,  whilst  it  lasted,  ameliorated  the  suffer- 
ings of  both. 

The  prisoners  made  secure ;  the  prize  ren- 
dered sea-worthy ;  the  ropes  spliced  ;  another 
fore-topmast  rigged  ;  the  fore-yard  repaired, 
and  ten  men  placed  on  board  the  Skylark,  both 
vessels  made  sail  for  L'Orient,  I  being  left  on 
board  the  prize ;  but  the  day  after,  I  was  re- 
moved, at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Montague.  I 
will  do  the  Frenchmen,  whom  I  always  hated 
with  a  national  hatred  which  no  reciprocity- 
system  can  obliterate,  the  justice  to  state,  that 
after  they  had  robbed  as  completely  as  they 
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could,  they  became  friendly,  and  in  many  in- 
stances kind  and  obliging.  For  the  first  two 
or  three  days  it  was  proposed  to  restore  us  the 
Skylark,  as  she  was  light,  and  had  no  cargo 
sufficiently  valuable  to  make  it  worth  their 
while  to  separate  their  crew  in  navigating  her  ; 
but  as  the  Hirondelle,  for  that  was  the  name  of 
the  privateer,  had,  previously  to  her  discovery 
of  the  Skylark,  shaped  her  course  homewards, 
the  national  vanity  of  the  French  was  gratified 
by  the  exhibition  of  a  prize  nearly  as  large  as 
the  capturer ;  and  it  was  calculated,  and  per- 
haps justly,  that  they  would  be  regarded  as 
the  greatest  naval  heroes  of  that  sea-beaten 
nation. 

Now  came  another  instance  of  misfortune. 
That  as  yet,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  I  had  only 
been  kidnapped  from  my  proper  path ;  been  en- 
gaged in  a  traffic  I  abhorred ;  been  nearly  the 
victim  of  pirates ;  twice  or  thrice  in  the  hands 
of  murderers ;  been  wrecked ;  and,  when  hope 
was  brightest,  made  a  prisoner,  was  nothing  un- 
common, although  it  certainly  was  not  plea- 
sant ;  but  now  came  a  proof  how  the  ill  wind  of 
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fortune  always  blows,  when  once  it  regularly 
sets  in.  All  our  crew  who  had  survived  the 
conflict,  and  were  prisoners,  made  light  of  the 
capture  :  they  quite  ridiculed  the  idea  of  both 
vessels  getting  in  safe.  The  Bay  of  Biscay  was 
literally  thronged  with  English  cruisers,  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  pass  without  some  one 
seeing  us ;  and  yet  day  after  day  passed.  A  sail 
was  discovered ;  she  was  apparently  a  man-of- 
war  ;  of  course  shunned :  she  never  chased. 
We  continued  our  course  until  midnight  on 
the  5th  of  June,  when,  it  being  agreed  amongst 
our  nautical  enemies  that  they  were  within 
about  fifteen  miles  of  the  land,  the  privateer 
hove-to,  the  prize  continuing  to  run  for  about 
half  an  hour  longer,  when  she  also  hove-to  for 
the  night.  Now,  indeed,  hope  itself  began  to 
fade  away  ;  here  we  were,  by  chronometers 
well  regulated,  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
port :  the  wind,  however,  suddenly  shifted  and 
blew  off  shore,  which  was  the  only  circum- 
stance favourable.  Not  a  vessel  was  to  be  seen  ; 
the  hands  were  on  deck,  and  at  about  half  an 
hour  before  daylight  both  vessels  were  under 
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all  sail.  Daylight  dawned,  and  we  saw  a  large 
frigate  four  miles  to  leeward  of  us  ;  she  was  in- 
stantly in  chase,  and  I  felt  as  within  the  power 
of  being  rescued.  The  land  was  visible,  about 
ten  miles  to  windward  ;  the  water  was  smooth 
and  the  breeze  fresh.  The  Hirondelle  at  first 
held  her  own,  and  certainly  did  not  lose  a 
foot ;  but  the  Skylark,  although  upwards  of 
four  miles  to  windward  of  us,  evidently  lost 
ground  fast.  The  frigate  carried  her  single- 
reefed  topsails  and  top-gallant-sails  in  spite  of 
the  squalls,  and  seemed  to  fly  through  the 
water  ;  even  I  was  convinced  that  she  latterly 
gained  rapidly  upon  us  .  It  was  tack  for  tack 
each  time,  as  the  frigate  forereached  and  got  us 
abeam  ;  she  went  about,  whilst  every  tack  we 
made,  the  water  became  smoother,  and  our  es- 
cape the  more  certain.  The  Skylark  was  soon 
only  half  a  mile  to  windward  of  us,  and  the 
next  tack  brought  us  within  hail ;  it  was  evi- 
dent she  would  be  recaptured,  and  we  had  no 
time  to  change  the  men.  The  captain  hailed 
her,  and  told  her  to  stand  on  the  starboard 
tack,  and  to  carry  all  sail,  giving  the  frigate  a 
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good  stretch  to  the  eastward  if  she  chased  the 
Skylark,  and  rendering  the  escape  of  the  Hi- 
rondelle  a  certainty.  The  bait  took ;  the  fri- 
gate, finding  she  gained  so  rapidly  on  the  Sky- 
lark, resolved  to  pursue  her,  to  drop  a  boat  on 
board,  and  then  to  endeavour  to  cut  us  off. 
But,  however  good  the  manoeuvre,  it  failed  ;  for 
the  man  in  command  of  the  prize  felt  his  per- 
sonal liberty  as  nothing  to  the  escape  of  the 
Hirondelle,  of  which  he  was  part  owner,  and 
which  had  on  board  sundry  bags  of  doubloons, 
the  result  of  sea-attorneyship :  he,  therefore, 
when  the  frigate  brought  him  abeam  and  tack- 
ed, edged  away  about  a  point,  and  endeavoured 
to  increase  his  distance ;  this  was  soon  per- 
ceived by  the  frigate,  and  she  tacked  again. 
Both  vessels  were  now  hull  down  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  when  we  were  safe  under  the  bat- 
teries of  L'Orient,  we  could  distinguish  from 
the  mast-heads  the  two  vessels  together,  and 
the  Skylark  again  the  property  of  Englishmen. 
We  were  no  sooner  anchored,  than  we  were  all, 
with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Montague,  sent  on 
shore ;  she  was  reserved  for  two  or  three  rea- 
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sons ;  but  her  personal  charms  would  alone 
have  been  sufficient.  I  took  my  hasty  leave  of 
her  with  deep  regret,  and  she  shed  tears  at  see- 
ing her  only  companion,  and  one  whom  misery 
had  rendered  agreeable,  torn  from  her;  and 
then  she  recollected  that  I  might  have  been 
free  but  for  her.  It  was  useless  thinking ; 
the  man  in  authority,  who  wore  the  blue 
and  silver  of  the  gendarmerie  of  Napoleon's 
time,  soon  made  us  feel  that  we  were  indeed 
prisoners ;  he  hurried  us  to  the  shore ;  and 
an  hour  afterwards  we  had  been  sketched  by 
the  police,  our  descriptions  were  taken,  and  we 
found  ourselves  lodged,  barred,  and  bolted,  in 
a  French  prison. 

It  is  needless  attempting  to  describe  our  resi- 
dence :  whatever  can  be  imagined  as  disgusting 
and  degrading;  whatever  can  best  pourtray 
squalid  wretchedness,  vile,  loathsome  dirt,  and 
dinginess ;  whatever  scant  provisions  and  nume- 
rous vermin  could  effect,  had  here  been  effect- 
ed. Often,  ah,  often,  I  turned  my  hurried 
recollection  to  the  remembrance  of  the  last 
twenty-four  hours.     Had  not  the  kindness  of 
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Mrs.  Montague,  or  rather  the  wish  to  be  ser- 
viceable to  me,  occasioned  my  being  removed, 
I  should  have  been  safe  in  the  recapture ;  but 
now,  all  that  could  combine  to  crush  and  crum- 
ble the  spirit  which  had  borne  up  against  all 
misfortune,  combined  against  me.  I  had  not 
one  farthing  in  the  world;  it  was  useless  my 
attempting  to  claim  rights  by  birth,  which 
were  denied  to  common  sailors.  The  day  dawn- 
ed ;  we  were  all  tied  to  a  horse's  tail  in  a  row ; 
we  were  flanked  by  horse  gendarmerie;  we 
were  followed  by  the  same ;  we  were  led  by 
the  same,  and  after  a  painful  march  I  was  duly 
lodged  in  Verdun  gaol,  there  to  remain  until  the 
glorious  year  which  saw  the  downfall  of  Na- 
poleon.— Reader,  it  was  the  Saturn  which  re- 
captured the  Skylark. 

Still  misfortune  clung  to  me.  Twice  we  en- 
deavoured to  escape  from  the  strong  barrier 
which  enclosed  us.  We  worked  with  an  old 
nail  to  remove  a  stone,  and  the  exertion  and 
excitement  nearly  killed  me.  When  all  was 
done  which  was  required  ;  when  the  ropes  were 
prepared  by  which  we  were  to  descend  into  the 
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ditch,  and  after  swimming  that,  to  mount  an- 
other wall  and  descend  it  on  the  other  side ; 
when  everything  was  prepared,  I  felt  the  demon 
of  misfortune  at  my  elbow,  and  fancied  I  heard 
a  laugh  of  triumph  at  the  result.  The  night 
came,  my  companions  descended,  the  foremost 
passed  the  ditch  and  mounted  the  further  wall ; 
I,  being  the  lightest,  was  kept  for  the  last ;  the 
man  who  preceded  me  Houndered  in  the  water ; 
the  half-sleeping  sentinel  was  awakened  into 
activity ;  his  suspicions  were  confirmed ;  the 
alarm  was  spread,  and  I  was  caught  in  the  very 
act  of  lowering  myself  into  the  ditch.  Even 
the  comforts  I  had  enjoyed  were  now  denied 
me ;  I  was  watched  like  a  wild  beast,  and  all 
those  little  solaces,  by  which  the  wretched  en- 
deavour to  smooth  the  pillow  of  misfortune, 
were  broken  in  upon  and  crushed,  by  the  eye  of 
vigilance  being  always  upon  me.  When  I  la- 
boured to  escape,  hope  kept  me  alive  and  deter- 
mined ;  but  when  I  saw  my  companions  free, 
and  when  day  after  day  passed  and  no  tidings 
reached  us  of  their  capture ;  when  I  thought  of 
all  they  enjoyed  in  their  homes,  surrounded  by 
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their  relations,  pleased  and  pleasing  in  recapi- 
tulating their  escape,  I  fell  into  the  contrary 
extreme,  and  moped  through  life,  unheeding 
and  unheeded.  Only  one  good  resulted  from 
my  captivity  :  I  learned  another  language  ;  and 
from  my  youth  and  natural  quickness,  soon 
acquired  a  proper  pronunciation  and  a  fluency 
of  expression ;  this  in  after-life  led  to  my  de- 
struction. The  useful  man,  who  is  made  the 
convenience  of  others,  is  only  cherished  as  long 
as  he  is  really  of  service,  and  then  life  and  the 
chapter  end  with,  "  Poor  fellow  !  it  is  quite  a 
pity  he  can  do  nothing  for  himself! " 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

But  examine  with  care,  and  fix  not  suddenly  ;  on  thy  present 
choice  depends  thy  future  happiness. 

CEconomy  of  Human  Life, 

I  RETURNED  to  the  home  of  my  youth  after 
an  absence  of  six  years,  a  care-worn  and  broken- 
hearted boy  of  nineteen,  my  education  neglect- 
ed, and  the  precepts  of  religion  obliterated.  In 
prison  prayers  are  unknown  ;  the  low  curse, 
the  ill-tempered  snarl,  the  fretful,  feverish  hu- 
mour is  only  forgotten  when  the  heart  is  for 
a  moment  recreating  in  a  trivial  amusement. 
It  is  true,  that  our  sorrowful  evenings  had, 
during  captivity,  been  slightly  alleviated  by 
the  hope  that  a  day  would  arrive  when  we 
should  breathe  the  air  of  freedom,  and  be  re- 
stored to  our  rights  and  our  relatives ;  but  the 
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evil  seed  had  been  sown,  the  stay  of  all  hope 
had  been  destroyed,  and  I  felt  the  truth  of 
what  I  afterwards  read,  that  "  Religion,  the 
rewards  of  which  are  very  distant,  and  whicli 
is  animated  merely  by  faith  and  hope,  will 
glide  by  degrees  from  the  mind,  if  it  be  not 
reinvigorated  and  reimpressed  by  frequent  calls 
to  worship,  and  the  salutary  instance  of  exam- 
ple." Let  scepticism  remove  the  wholesome 
restraint,  and  life,  however  apparently  spent  in 
hours  of  dissipation,  will,  in  the  cool  time  of  re- 
flection, be  haunted  by  doubts  and  fears,  which 
ultimately  rob  us  of  quietude,  and  render  us 
restless  and  melancholy. 

I  returned  home  hardly  one  degree  better 
than  a  savage :  uncouth  in  my  manners,  a 
stranger  to  the  habits  and  customs  of  those 
with  whom  I  was  about  to  associate  I  felt  in 
every  society  a  chilling  inferiority  ;  I  acknow- 
ledged by  my  servility  the  superiority  of  my 
companions,  and  yet  even  I  was  sometimes 
envied.  My  knowledge  of  French,  and  my 
probable  fortune  at  my  father's  death,  were 
often  sounded   in  my  ears ;  as  if  the  first  was 
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coveted,  and  the  second  a  consummation  to  be 
wished.  I  shrank  from  the  false  flatterers,  and 
I  thank  God,  know  and  feel  that  the  wish  of  a 
parent's  death  never  entered  my  mind. 

The  first  operation  after  cleansing  my  garb 
was  to  cleanse  my  mind,  to  purify  my  expres- 
sions, and  turn  the  ribaldry  of  sailors  into  the 
expressions  of  society  ;  and  very  much  was  ac- 
complished by  the  constant  intercourse  with 
women,  and  the  care  and  devotion  of  my  father 
in  superintending  my  studies.  The  three  years 
spent  in  reading  and  cultivating  my  mind 
were  the  three  happiest  of  my  life,  for  then  my 
time  was  employed,  and  I  could  not,  from  my 
retirement  and  occupations,  be  involved  in  any 
serious  mischief. 

It  was  now  resolved  I  should  travel,  and  pre- 
parations were  gradually  making  for  launch- 
ing me  again  into  the  world.  It  was  odd  how 
I  still  clung  to  the  sea;  and  how  often,  when 
reposing  in  security,  I  dwelt  upon  the  plea- 
sures of  that  stormy  profession.  I  could  in  ima- 
gination recline  upon  the  forecastle,  watching 
the  graceful  rise  of  the  ship,  and  as  it  mounted 
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a  heavy  sea,  I  could  recall  the  time  when  the 
dark  clouds  flew  over  the  moon,  and  when  the 
forked  lightning  played  amongst  the  rigging; 
and  strange  it  was  and  is,  that  even  now  I  look 
back  to  those  first  impressions  with  joy,  and 
feel  a  pleasure  in  the  recollection  of  my  early 
misfortunes. 

Although  I  had  been  the  first  to  hint  my 
wish  to  travel,  1  soon  became  the  last  to  for- 
ward the  scheme.  Amongst  the  friends  of  my 
sister  Jane,  was  one  Lucy  Stackpole,  a  girl  of 
seventeen  ;  tall,  graceful,  meek,  mild,  and  mo- 
dest. She  appeared  to  me  the  most  unaffected 
and  unassuming  creature  I  had  ever  seen.  I 
know  not  how  it  was,  but  I  frequently  found 
myself  alone  with  her,  and  she  seemed  always 
pleased  at  hearing  me  relate  some  scene  of  mis- 
fortune which  had  happened  during  my  early 
life ;  and,  when  relating  the  adventures,  her 
beautiful  large  blue  eyes  would  be  fixed  upon 
me,  swimming  in  the  very  expression  of  pity. 
Day  after  day  she  asked  for  another  and  an- 
other adventure,  and  hours  slipped  by  without 
our  heeding  the  flight  of  time.     I  certainly  felt 
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myself  always  much  gratified  when  I  was  with 
Lucy,  but  I  never  for  a  moment  considered 
myself  in  love,  until  my  sister  hinted  her  suspi- 
cion that  I  certainly  was  a  little  enamoured 
of  her  fair  and  graceful  friend.  I  thought 
much  upon  this  subject,  and,  actually  brought 
myself  at  last  to  believe  that  she  was  the 
angel  destined  to  render  my  life  happy,  convinc- 
ed by  various  little  circumstances,  such  as  ten- 
der and  expressive  looks,  a  slight  squeezing  of 
the  hand  at  parting,  a  flush  at  meeting,  and 
now  and  then  an  involuntary  sigh.  I  likewise 
became  confirmed  that  she  was  not  a  little  smit- 
ten with  the  unfortunate  man.  To  be  sure, 
there  were  one  or  two  trivial  drawbacks  to  our 
union.  Lucy  was  one  of  a  family  of  sixteen  : 
the  father,  although  opulent,  had  no  spare  mo- 
ney to  give  his  daughters.  They  were  all 
lovely,  amiable  girls,  well  educated,  and  agree- 
able; but  the  sons  required  the  money  which 
could  be  spared;  and  Mr.  Stackpole  often 
said  that  his  daughters  must  take  care  to 
marry  well,  for  that  he  had  nothing  to  give, 
although  he  lived  at  the  rate  of  .£*9000.  a-year, 
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and  made  as  great  a  show  as  any  man  of  his 
station.  Lovers  never  think  of  such  dross  as 
gold  ;  I  wished  only  for  a  cottage  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  cliiF,  overlooking  my  favourite 
ocean,  to  listen  to  its  roar  and  its  surges,  to 
hear  the  wind  as  it  rushed  through  the  trees, 
and  then  to  turn  to  the  beautiful  placid  ap- 
pearance of  my  Lucy,  and  feel  shelter  and  se- 
curity in  her  arms.  Visions  of  glory  and  of 
grandeur  floated  not  before  my  eyes;  but  bless- 
ed in  solitude  with  her  I  most  loved,  I  thought 
of  days  of  ease  and  nights  of  pleasure ;  of 
the  sweets  of  retirement,  and  the  comforts  of 
domestic  life.  My  manner  was  now  altered ; 
from  a  man  serious  in  his  studies  and  who 
strove  to  occupy  every  moment,  I  became  list- 
less and  indifferent.  In  vain  I  turned  the  his- 
toric page ;  in  vain  I  endeavoured  to  fathom 
the  mysteries  of  my  religion ;  in  vain  I  pored 
over  Euclid,  or  dived  into  Algebra;  when  I 
closed  the  volume  against  which  /  had  set  my 
face^  I  found  my  time  and  labour  had  been  lost. 
I  recollected  not  one  word  or  one  figure  of  my 
occupation,  and  I  wondered  how,  whilst  I  had 
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been  tracing  a  figure,  I  had  seen  only  a  face : 
from  inattention  I  became  idle ;  and,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  says  "  Love  has  no  power  over  any 
but  those  he  finds  unemployed,"  so  the  little 
god  insured  his  victim.  Lucy  was  conscious 
that  such  an  alliance  would  never  have  her  fa- 
ther's consent ;  and  when  I  pressed  her  to  my 
heart,  confessed  my  love,  and  saw  the  large 
tear  ready  to  start  from  her  blue  eyes,  I  over- 
came the  natural  timidity  of  her  sex,  and  ex- 
torted, by  her  bashful  silence,  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  reciprocal  feeling.  Well  do  I  re- 
member— never  shall  I  forget  the  day  when, 
with  her  hand  in  mine,  we  threaded  the  shel- 
tered walks  of  her  garden,  and  where,  secure 
from  the  eyes  of  inquisitive  maids,  we  offered 
up  our  vows  of  constancy  and  affection. 

"  Lucy,  my  dearest  Lucy,  your  silence  is 
sufficiently  eloquent  and  expressive,  and  I  seize 
the  deep  sigh  for  a  consenting  answer;  but  now, 
as  no  secret  should  be  in  my  bosom  of  which 
you  are  not  a  partner,  let  me  freely  tell  you 
my  situation  and  prospects ;  and  although  in 
my  eagerness  to  know  I  shared  your  affections, 
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I  have  elicited  a  silent  approval,  yet  would  I 
not  force  you  to  the  completion  of  an  engage- 
ment without  your  fullest  consent.  At  present, 
I  cannot  say  I  am  worth  one  farthing.  At  my 
father's  death  I  shall  inherit  my  portion  of  his 
large  fortune  ;  until  then,  I  confess  our  means 
limited  to  his  liberality,  and  our  happiness  de- 
pendant on  ourselves.**"* 

"  Oh,  Robert,"  she  replied,  "  the  prospect  of 
poverty  with  you,  is  too  great  a  pleasure  to  be 
realized.  I  have  almost  told  you  what  you 
anticipated ;  my  affections  are  yours ;  and  let 
my  father  and  mother  object  to  our  union,  they 
cannot  object  to  the  government  of  my  own 
heart,  or  of  the  silent  security  in  which  I  shall 
treasure  up  your  love." 

"  Do  you  think,"  I  replied,  "  that  your  fa- 
ther would  give  so  decided  a  negative  ?" 

"  I  have  hopes,  Robert,  that  from  the  long 
acquaintance  with  your  father  and  your  family, 
he  might  be  inclined  to  listen  to  our  union  ; 
but  latterly  he  has  been  entirely  confined  to  his 
room  ;  is  become  peevish  and  melancholy,  and 
he  talks  of  failure  and  distresses  likely  to  reach 
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him ;  but,  with  all  his  apprehensions,  he  seems 
more  anxious  than  ever  that  the  establishment 
should  continue  on  its  present  footing,  and  that 
no  reduction  should  take  place."" 

"  But,  Lucy,  can  you  relinquish  this  splendid 
house  for  a  cottage  and  seclusion  ?" 

"  Why,  Robert,  I  begin  to  doubt  your 
ability  to  sustain  such  misery;  and  would 
counsel  you  to  ponder  a  little  before  you  speak 
to  my  father." 

"  Have  you  told  your  sisters  of  this  growing 
attachment,  Lucy  .''"" 

"  No :  but  Mary,  in  whom  I  have  always 
placed  the  greatest  confidence,  has  often  rallied 
me  with  the  fondness  of  hearing  your  past 
life,  and  ridiculed  me  as  being  the  harbinger 
of  peace  to  an  age  of  contentment  and  love." 

"  Listen,  Lucy  ! — No,  'twas  nothing  but  the 
wind  sweeping  away  the  dead  leaves;  but  it 
sounded  like  a  footstep.  And  now,  I  know  not 
why,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  acting  dishonourably, 
and  I  tremble  like  a  frightened  girl.  Lucy, 
I  had  better  not  speak  to  your   father  just 

yet." 
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"  I  have  never,  Robert,  concealed  anything 
from  him  ;  but  now  I  feel  a  desire  that  this 
should  be  kept  a  secret  from  all  but  Mary. 
She  will  manage  to  keep  watch  for  us,  and  I 
know  we  can  safely  confide  in  her." 

"  That  you  may,"  said  Mary,  as  she  ap- 
peared before  us :  "I  have  kept  watch  for 
you  already.  Turn  down  that  walk  as  quickly 
as  you  possibly  can :  here  is  mamma  close  be- 
hind us." 

We  did  as  we  were  desired ;  and  I  felt  the 
first  creep  of  dishonesty  chill  my  blood. 
Lucy's  face  was  as  white  as  snow ;  and,  as 
she  pressed  my  hand,  I  felt  the  tremble  of  a 
girl  about  to  plunge  into  deception  and  false- 
hood. 

Mrs.  Stackpole  passed  close  to  us,  accom- 
panied by  two  of  her  daughters,  and  four  of 
her  Italian  greyhounds.  One  of  the  brutes,  in 
its  playful  mood,  turned  down  the  walk  which 
we  had  took,  and  was  followed  by  the  rest. 
They  were  instantly  missed  by  Mrs.  Stack- 
pole,  who  began  to  call  out  for  Flora,  and 
Bijou,  and  Fanny,  and  Mary ;  the  last  being 
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her  daughter,  who,  anxious  to  cover  our  retreat, 
saw  the  danger  in  the  dogs,  and  had  turned  to 
entice  them  back.  In  vain  Lucy  endeavoured 
to  scare  them  away  with  her  handkerchief;  the 
brutes  seemed  to  know  that  she  was  of  too 
tender  a  heart  to  harm  them,  and,  far  from  being 
frightened,  they  endeavoured  to  seize  the  end 
of  that  useless  appendage,  excepting  during 
love  and  colds.  We  heard  Charlotte  calling 
Mary,  Mrs.  Stackpole  calling  Charlotte,  and 
Mary  calling  the  dogs.  The  hunt  was  certain 
ruin ;  so  I  seized  a  stone,  and  hitting  Flora 
rather  sharply  on  the  leg,  away  ran  the  yelp- 
ing crew.  Mary  volunteered  a  convenient  lie 
on  the  instant. 

"  Poor  Flora  !"  said  she,  as  she  caught  the 
beautiful  beast  in  her  arms,  and  carried  it  to 
Mrs.  Stackpole.  "  I  am  afraid  I  hurt  you  when 
I  trod  upon  your  little  paw ;  but  never  mind, 
little  Flo.  Oh  !  it  is  so  damp  down  here, 
mamma,  do  let  us  turn  back." 

Until  this  moment  I  should  not  have  cared 
being  discovered  ;  but  now  to  have  been  caught 
in  the  damp  walk,  in  the  bower  at  its  further 
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end,  in  company  with  Lucy,  and  shunning  her 
parent,  would  have  been  a  premature  discovery. 
For  once  I  was  lucky,  but  certainly  not  for- 
tunate; for,  had  I  been  discovered  and  dis- 
charged, many  a  bitter  day  and  sleepless  night 
would  it  have  saved  me. 

The  dogs  and  women  being  out  of  sight  and 
hearing,  it  became  requisite  for  me  to  sound 
a  retreat,  and  I  agreed  to  go  back  and  walk 
down  the  other  way,  meeting  Mrs.  Stackpole, 
whilst  Lucy  was  to  follow  them,  and  to  appear 
not  to  have  seen  me  before. 

Break  down  the  barrier,  once  learn  to  de- 
ceive a  parent,  to  reconcile  a  lie,  to  palliate 
a  falsehood,  to  court  deception,  and  to  blink 
the  honest;  and  shortly,  shortly  will  the  victim, 
step  by  step,  walk  to  its  own  disgrace.  The 
veil  once  lifted,  the  attractions  of  vice  seem 
without  their  consequences ;  the  success  of  un- 
discovered guilt  prompts  to  renewal  of  the 
crime ;  and  hence  the  continued  depredations 
of  the  forger,  the  perjurer,  the  practised 
knave,  and  the  undiscovered  prostitute.  Ce 
n\st  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute,  the  French 
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say  ;  and  no  nation  under  the  sun  ought  to  be 
more  convinced  of  it  than  Prance. 

I  met  Mrs.  Stackpole  with  the  blush  of 
falsehood  full  upon  my  cheeks,  and  she  mis- 
took it  for  bashfulness.  Lucy  met  me:  we 
shook  hands ;  we  enquired  mutually  concern- 
ing health  ;  and  I,  blinded  by  love,  admired 
her  guilty  dexterity.  The  walk  ended,  we 
returned  to  our  homes  —  to  brood  over  hap- 
piness at  hand,  and  prospects  which  hope 
would  not  allow  could  be  blighted  ;  and  day 
after  day,  when  the  invalid  was  aired  in  his 
carriage  and  his  attentive  wife  accompanied 
him,  a  white  handkerchief  placed  accidentally* 
on  a  shrub,  which  we  had  ascertained  could  be 
seen  from  the  road,  told  me  that  Lucy  awaited 
me  in  the  garden ;  and  when  the  signal  was 
not  flying,  a  small  note,  placed  under  a  gate 
which  opened  into  a  building-ground,  gave  me 
the  requisite  information,  and  prepared  plans 
for  the  morrow. 

"  Lucy,"  said  Mrs.  Stackpole  one  day  at 
dinner,  "  I  think  you  and  that  young  negro- 
seller   seem  to   be   getting  on  pretty  well  to- 
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gether.  I  suppose,  my  child,  you  cannot  be 
fool  enough  to  fall  in  love  with  a  man  whose 
life  has  been  so  disreputable." 

There  is  no  plan  so  certain  for  discovery  as 
that  of  abusing  a  lover  to  the  object  of  his  love. 
She  is  then  almost  sure  to  defend  him,  be  se- 
crecy ever  so  much  desired ;  and  Mrs.  Stackpole, 
who  knew  the  world  well,  and  who  had  not 
escaped  unscathed  amidst  its  censures,  applied 
the  ungenerous  terms  in  order  to  elicit  a  de- 
fence. She  looked  at  Lucy  with  the  eye  of 
an  Old  Bailey  counsellor,  when  a  doubtful 
witness  is  undergoing  examination.  Lucy 
turned  pale,  fell  into  the  snare,  and  Mrs.  Stack- 
pole  saw  enough  to  convince  her  of  the  neces- 
sity of  interference.  However,  she  resolved  to 
sound  me  first,  and  took  especial  good  care  not 
to  allow  her  intentions  to  be  told  to  others.  I 
was  invited  to  dinner  two  days  afterwards ; 
and  as  lovers  generally  find  the  minutes  linger, 
I  was  to  be  found  in  the  drawing-room  about 
half-an-hour  before  my  time.  I  told  the  servant 
not  to  announce  my  arrival,  and  I  remained 
watching   the  handle  of  the  door  for  ten  mi- 
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nutes;  and  when  it  did  turn,  I  saw  the  tall 
figure  of  Sir  Jacob  Brown,  a  man  well-known 
for  his  eccentricities,  his  speculations,  and  his 
inventions.  We  bowed,  and  commenced  the 
common  conversation  which  distinguishes  Eng- 
lishmen. Shortly  after,  Lucy  came  in,  and 
saw  how  she  had  allowed  an  opportunity  to 
escape. 

Sir  Jacob  was  a  man  who,  if  he  hated  love 
in  animals,  was  the  veriest  Don  Giovanni  that 
London  ever  produced.  Tall,  handsome,  clever, 
brave — he  was  all  that  a  woman  admires ;  and 
if  I  had  not  known  his  character,  I  might  have 
felt  a  pang  of  jealousy  even  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  day.  He  was  so  attentive  to  Lucy, 
so  warm  in  her  praise,  so  complimentary  in  his 
expressions,  and  so  particular  in  his  manner, 
that  I  thought  Lucy  listened  with  more  ani- 
mation than  was  pleasant.  Mrs.  Stackpole's 
conduct  was  marked.  She  was  unusually  kind 
to  me;  she  talked  evidently  at  me;  and  all 
those  pretty  speeches  which  drop  from  a  wo- 
rn an''s  beautiful  lips,  came  mellowed  from  the 
little    pouting   carnations   of  Mrs.  Stackpole. 
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That  day  her  husband  was  sufficiently  well  to 
preside  at  his  own  festive  board,  and;,  as  far  as 
social  conversation  could  enliven  such  a  display, 
the  party  was  no  failure. 

"  Have  you  heard,"  said  Sir  Jacob,  "  of  the 
new  company  about  to  be  formed,  for  the  ex- 
traction of  alcohol  from  bread  ?" 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  have,""  replied  Stack- 
pole  ;  '•  and  I  should  much  doubt  its  suc- 
cess.*" 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  said  Sir  Jacob  ; 
''  the  shares  are  already  at  a  premium,  and, 
before  long,  all  the  bakers  in  the  west-end  will 
bake  with  the  company.  If  I  could  get  rid 
of  my  shares  in  the  '  Saw-dust  Consolidation 
Company,'  I  think  I  should  venture  for  a 
hit.'' 

*'  And  your  Steam-fishing  Association,  Sir 
Jacob — how  does  that  go  on  ?" 

"  Well,"  replied  the  baronet,  "very  well. 
That  is,  the  result  is  certain  ;  but  as  the  Go^ 
vernment  refuse  a  patent,  I  intend  taking  all 
the  herrings  to  the  coast  of  America." 

I  naturally  startled  at  this  wild  extravagance, 
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and   thought   I   was  near   a  maniac ;  but  he 
resumed. 

"  I  shall  give  the  country  one  more  chance. 
I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  injure  it;  but,  Mr. 
Stackpole,  I  can  assure  you,  that  by  my  new 
discovery,  I  can  lead  the  fishes  away  from  the 
coast  of  England,  and  can  confer  the  blessing 
of  their  annual  visitation  on  a  country  to  which 
I  am  partially  allied,  and  in  which  I  have  some 
relations — I  mean  America.'"* 

Mrs,  Stackpole,  who  saw  that,  in  spite  of 
my  apprehensions  as  to  my  vicinity  to  the 
baronet,  I  manifested  some  uneasiness  for  the 
safety  of  Lucy,  who  sat  between  the  baronet 
and  myself,  kindly  relieved  my  fears,  by  as- 
suring me  that  Sir  Jacob  was  not  mad  enough 
to  marry. 

"  At  least,"*'  said  she  with  an  arch  look, 
"  one  so  young  as  Lucy :  that  is  a  speculation 
which  would  never  answer,  unless  the  other 
partner  brought  in  the  capital.  Marriage  is  a 
hand-in-hand  partnership,  in  which  both  should 
put  an  equal  share ;  otherwise  we  consider  the 
gift  of  fortune  equal  to  the  gift  of  person."" 
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"  I  should  think,"  I  replied,  "  that  fortune 
does  not  always  confer  happiness." 

"  No,  Robert,"  said  Mrs.  Stackpole ;  "but 
it  is  a  great  assistant,  and  poverty  is  a  great 
enemy." 

"  But  poverty  is  a  great  cementer  of  friend- 
ship." 

"  Yes,"    said    Mrs.    Stackpole,     "  amongs 

thieves." 

**  But  love,  Mrs.  Stackpole,  love  !  is  there 
no  such  thing  as  love  to  ensure  happiness  ?'' 

"  Love,  Mr.  Ganjam,  is  a  very  pretty  little 
word  to  rhyme  to  grove,  and  bower  to  hour. 
And  when  young  people  talk  of  one  in  the  other, 
they  are  likely  to  make  very  great  fools  of  them- 
selves. Besides  which,"  she  said  in  a  laugh- 
ing manner,  *'  love  is  all  very  good  for  the  first 
month  or  two,  but  afterwards  comes  ennui,  dis- 
trust, jealousy.  In  short,  do  you  remember 
this  little  verse  which  constitutes  my  creed  : 

Que  par  amour  quelquefois  on  s'engage 
Dans  les  liens  du  sacr6  marriage, 

Je  ie  crois  bien. 
Mais  que  I'amour  ne  soit  moius  violente 
Apres  la  noce,  et  qu'on  ne  s'en  repente, 

Je  n'en  crois  rien. 
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In  short,  Robert,  it  is  a  speculation  in  which 
just  yet  you  had  better  not  engage." 

"  What  speculation  is  that  ?*"  said  Sir  Jacob  : 
"  Are  there  any  shares  left  ?" 

*'  It  is  the  Happiness  Insurance,  the  Hand- 
in-Hand  Company,"  replied  Lucy.  "  Are  you 
disposed  to  take  any  shares.  Sir  Jacob  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  pretty  little  Lucy.  If  you  be- 
longed to  the  Union,  any  man  would  take 
shares." 

Mr.  Stackpole  only  spoke  when  speaking 
was  requisite,  and  he  performed  the  part  so 
requisite  in  company  of  being  a  listener ;  but 
when  the  subject  of  matrimony  was  mentioned, 
he  spoke  in  raptures  of  the  state,  and  of  all 
the  care  and  comforts  bestowed  when  sickness 
broke  down  the  constitution  and  impaired  our 
health.  He  finished  by  a  very  warm  eulogium 
on  his  own  wife,  and  addressing  himself  to  me 
said  :— 

"  If  ever  you  marry,  Robert — and  you  are 
too  young  to  think  of  it  as  yet — get  a  wife  like 
mine,  and  your  happiness  will  be  secure." 
A  kind  of  hectic  flush  paid  a  momentary  visit 
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to  Sir  Jacob's  cheeks,  and  Mrs.  Stackpole*s 
eyes  saw  the  shadow  as  it  passed,  and  turned 
as  pale  as  death.  She  recovered  in  a  moment, 
and  thanked  her  husband  for  the  pretty  com- 
pliment. 

Was  that  a  look  of  guilt  ?  was  the  change  of 
countenance  merely  accidental  ?  or  did  it  arise 
from  the  knowledge  of  my  aifection  to  Lucy, 
and  the  opening  it  gave,  not  only  for  a  com- 
pliment, but  for  a  preface  to  a  declaration  to 
her  parent  ?  On  her  face  the  tell-tale  might 
have  acted;  but  how  came  that  sudden  flush 
upon  Sir  Jacob's  cheek  ?  That  was  the  probe 
of  conscience — the  fear  of  detection — the  appre- 
hension that  Stack  pole  had  paid  the  compli- 
ment ironically  ; — and  such  was  the  conviction 
also  on  his  wife;  for  an  awfully  awkward  pause 
succeeded,  only  broken  by  the  parting  words 
of  the  ladies. 

I  was  not  a  little  shocked  at  even  the  idea  of 
an  intrigue  existing  between  Sir  Jacob  and  my 
future  mother-in-law,  and  I  resolved  to  find 
out  if  my  suspicions  were  founded  on  facts. 
In  the  evening  Lucy  and  myself  agreed  upon 
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our  plan  of  operations.  I  believe  at  that  mo- 
ment I  should  willingly  have  run  any  risk  of 
any  kind  for  that  lovely  girl.  The  plan  was 
to  speak  to  the  father  the  next  day ;  and  then, 
if  he  wavered,  we  thought  we  could  over- 
come all  difficulties,  and  give  ourselves  away  if 
requisite.  We  had  the  usual  dialogue  con- 
cerning eternal  love  and  constancy ;  years 
could  make  no  difference  in  such  love;  and 
the  letters  which  we  resolved  to  send  through 
Simpson,  Mrs.  Stackpole's  maid,  would  keep 
the  flame  alive.  In  the  mean  time  I  promised 
to  send  my  second-self  in  a  picture,  and  Lucy 
cut  off"  a  lock  of  as  beautiful  hair  as  ever  fell 
over  the  shoulders  of  an  angel.  So  far  our 
love,  and  plans,  and  words,  and  vows,  were 
all  common-place  enough ;  and  we  had  full 
time  to  exercise  our  wit  and  our  judgment, 
for  the  cruel-hearted  papa  neither  heeded  the 
momentary  faintings  of  Lucy,  nor  the  humble 
supplications  of  her  lover.  The  old  fellow 
was  inexorable,  and  talked  of  age,  of  youth, 
of  money,  of  connexion,  of  love,  as  if  all  but 
the  former  remained. 
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The  declaration  of  the  state  of  her  heart 
made  by  Lucy  to  Simpson  was  a  sad  oversight ; 
but  who  could  imagine  the  influence  Simpson 
held  over  Mrs.  Stackpole  ?  The  cunning  maid 
expressed  a  wish  to  forward  our  end,  and  be 
useful.  She  volunteered  to  receive  and  to  send 
the  letters,  and  she  gave  me  a  most  welcome 
squeeze  of  the  hand,  as  I  placed  a  five-pound 
note  in  her's.  She  agreed  to  meet  me  that 
night  after  dark,  and  to  tell  me  what  had 
occurred  since  my  visit  to  Lucy's  father. 

The  time  fixed  was  eight  o'clock,  and,  lover- 
like, I  was  punctual.  I  had  prepared  a  warm 
and  affectionate  letter  for  Lucy,  and  I  ex- 
pected that  Simpson  would  have  brought  me 
one  also.  She  soon  came;  and  in  a  hurried 
manner  mentioned  that  I  was  never  again  to 
be  admitted  to  the  house ;  but  that  Lucy  sent 
her  love,  and  her  promise  to  adhere  to  her 
vows.  I  gave  the  Mercury  a  letter,  and  a  note, 
and  when  the  clock  chimed  the  half-hour,  she 
took  a  hasty  leave,  desiring  me  to  look  under 
the  gate  every  day  at  two  o'clock.  She  begged 
me  not  to  follow  her,  for  fear  of  a  discovery. 
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It  struck  me  that  Mrs.  Simpson  was  in  great 
haste ;  and  when  she  had  left  me  at  some 
distance,  I  crossed  the  street  and  followed.  I 
had  been  enveloped  in  a  large  kind  of  mili- 
tary cloak,  and  having  an  inquisitive  fit,  I 
took  it  off,  and  carried  it  like  a  bundle  under 
my  arm,  taking  care  to  limp  as  I  walked. 
Simpson  was  still  going  at  a  good  pace,  when 
she  suddenly  turned  into  a  narrow  street ;  but 
she  took  a  careful  survey  to  ascertain  that  she 
was  not  the  object  of  any  one''s  curiosity.  At 
this  moment  I  was  not  ten  yards  from  her ;  but 
the  cloak  and  the  limp  rendered  me  secure. 
She  walked  until  she  came  to  a  chapel,  when 
she  slackened  her  pace,  and  crossed  over.  I 
saw  a  tall  man  instantly  accost  her.  She  took 
his  arm  ;  was  in  close  and  quick  conversation. 
I  limped  by  :  I  heard  the  voice  of  Sir  Jacob. 
I  could  not  be  deceived.  His  manner  of 
pronunciation  is  so  singular,  his  height,  his 
walk ;  in  short  1  was  convinced  it  was  he. 
But  in  order  to  make  myself  quite  certain  as  to 
his  identity,  I  took  off  my  coat  and  handker- 
chief, and  again  passed  them.     The  light  of  a 
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lamp  fell  directly  upon  his  face,  and  there 
stood  the  worthy  baronet.  Simpson  was  at  the 
moment  giving  him  a  note,  and  I  overheard 
theatre  and  to-morrow. 

One  of  two  things  now  was  evident ;  either 
that  Sir  Jacob  was  the  cherished  lover  of  Mrs. 
Stackpole,  or  that  he  intrigued  with  some  one 
else  in  the  family.  Lucy,  amongst  the  daugh- 
ters, could  be  but  the  one.  Mary  was  not 
more  than  sixteen,  and  she,  as  far  as  her  heart 
could  be  given,  was  devoted  to  a  sucking  Dra- 
goon officer,  who,  by  the  assistance  of  Colley  V 
vegetable  die  and  black  grease,  had  made 
some  downy  softness  on  his  upper-lip  resem- 
ble incipient  mustaches.  All  the  rest  were 
younger,  and  in  the  school-room.  It  was  evi- 
dent Simpson  herself  was  not  the  object ;  for 
Simpson  was  on  the  hazy  side  of  thirty,  and 
by  no  means  a  very  pleasant  personage  ;  and  if 
he  had  come  all  the  way  to  meet  her,  he  would 
not  have  remained  parading  up  and  down  be- 
fore a  church-door  for  half-an-hour.  I  watched 
them  from  a  long  distance,  and  from  a  dark 
corner,  until  they   separated,  Simpson    taking 
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a  straight  course  homewards,  and  the  gallant 
officer  going  in  a  contrary  direction.  Simpson 
passed  close  to  me ;  I  was  on  the  point  of 
accusing  her  of  dishonest  practices,  but  I 
thought  I  should  only  lay  myself  open  to  her 
treachery,  and  I  was  certain  that  in  time  I 
should  unravel  the  mystery. 

The  note  the  next  day  confirmed  my  suspi- 
cions. Mrs.  Stackpole  was  going  to  the  thea- 
tre, and  I  was  to  be  at  the  garden-gate  at  nine 
©""clock,  at  which  hour  the  good  father  would 
have  been  steeped  in  hot  water  and  forgetful- 
ness.  I  knew  and  have  known  the  saying, 
"  It  is  never  a  blot  until  it  is  hit ;'""  but  I  could 
not  help  cooling  upon  my  love,  when  I  thought 
that  my  mother-in-law  would  one  day  be  held 
up  to  the  world  in  no  very  enviable  light  ;  and 
when  I  saw  the  beautiful  creature  of  my  love, 
her  meekness,  her  mildness,  her  devotion  to 
me,  I  thought  I  had  better  break  my  suspi- 
cions to  her,  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
treachery  of  Simpson. 

There  is  a  small  bower  in  the  garden,  to 
which  I  have  previously  alluded,   which  termi- 
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nates  a  kind  of  labyrinth  :  the  laurel  and  the 
lilacs,  the  trees,  the  shrubs,  the  flowers,  all 
combined  to  shelter  it  from  observation,  and  to 
perfume  it  with  their  odours.  It  was  built  for 
a  retreat  in  summer,  not  only  for  a  momentary 
asylum  from  the  heat,  but  likewise  for  a  repose 
for  its  invalid  master.  It  contained  chairs,  and 
a  sofa,  and  a  table,  and,  in  short,  was  a  perfect 
specimen  of  the  talents  of  Gillow.  The  dra- 
pery festooned  over  the  windows,  and  it  re- 
sembled more  an  Oriental  tent  than  an  English 
summer-house.  To  this  retreat  I  was  led  by 
Simpson.  It  was  dark  :  not  a  star  was  to  be 
seen,  and  the  wind  murmured  through  the  leaf- 
less branches  of  the  higher  trees.  I  entered, 
but  the  obscurity  was  so  great  that  I  could  not 
discover  any  object ;  and  had  I  not  seen  the 
place  by  daylight,  I  might  have  tumbled  over 
the  splendid  furniture. 

"  Stay  here,"  said  Simpson,  "  for  a  moment, 
and  I  will  shortly  return ;  but  we  must  see 
that  Mr.  Stackpole  is  asleep,  and  the  younger 
girls  in  bed,  before  we  venture  any  farther. 
And  let  me  advise  you,  sir,  to  use  the  time 
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well ;  for  sometimes  we  are  obliged  to  run 
home  suddenly,  if  my  master  awakes." 

''  Sometimes  !  Simpson,"  said  I,  catching 
her  by  the  hand,  "  Sometimes  !  Why,  are  you 
in  the  habit  of  coming  to  this  house  by  night, 
and  does  Lucy  accompany  you  !" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  cunning  servant.  "  Some- 
times Miss  Lucy  and  Miss  Mary  come  here  in 
the  summer  to  pass  an  hour  or  so  ;  but  Mrs. 
Stackpole  has  forbid  the  door  being  opened 
after  the  end  of  August,  and  she  keeps  the  key 
in  her  room  ;  but  mine  is  a  counterfeit  one." 

"  Where  is  Lucy,  I  asked  ?" 

"  She  will  be  here  presently.  Take  my  hint, 
Mr.  Robert ;  make  certain  of  her  for  a  wife ; 
she  is  a  lovely  girl,  and  in  the  dark  young 
people  can  talk  without  a  blush.  In  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  she  returned  with  Lucy, 
and  promised  not  to  go  beyond  the  labyrinth. 
She  shut  the  door  and  locked  it,  took  out  the 
key,  and  we  were  alone." 

"  Heavens  !"  said  Lucy,  as  I  took  her  hand 
and  pressed  it  gently  to  my  heart — "  Heavens  ! 
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if  we  were  discovered  here,  what  would  be- 
come of  us  ?" 

"  We  should  be  married,"  I  replied ;  "  and 
that  is  why  I  feel  my  present  situation  as  likely 
to  insure  my  happiness.  But  can  you  rely  on 
Simpson  ?" 

'*  I  think  I  can ;  for  she  has  always  been  a 
favourite  of  mine,  and  I  of  her's.  Besides,  she 
has  been  so  long  with  us,  and  is  so  useful  to 
mamma,  and  has  such  presents,  that  she  would 
not  like  to  be  turned  away,  which  tlie  discovery 
would  render  certain  ;  because  she  must  have 
taken  my  mother's  key,  which  we  are  all  ex- 
pressly desired  never  to  touch  without  per- 
mission, and  it  is  kept  in  my  mother's  own 
desk,  and  locked  up."" 

"  Then  there  are  two  keys,''  I  replied ; 
"  and  I  fancy  you  and  your  sister  Mary  occa- 
sionally make  use  of  the  second,  to  come  and 
talk  over  your  lovers  and  your  plans. 

"  Never,  Robert,  never.  I  declare  most 
solemnly  that  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
entered  this  house,  without  my  mother  being 
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with  me.     What  could  have  made  you  think 
otherwise  ?" 

"  Merely  because  Simpson  told  me  so,  and 
that  she  had  got  a  false  key." 

"  Impossible  !  Robert,  impossible  !  You 
cannot  suspect  me  of  telling  you  a  false- 
hood." 

"  No,  my  dearest  Lucy,"  I  said  as  we  sat 
upon  the  sofa,  and  felt  ourselves  alone,  and  hid 
from  all  the  prying  looks  of  human  eyes,  "  never 
did  I  suspect  you  of  telling  me  a  falsehood. 
But  I  suspect  Simpson  to  be  a  very  curious 
woman,  and  perhaps  uses  this  room  to  forward 
her  own  or  other  people's  intrigues.  But 
enough  of  this.  Is  your  heart  the  same  as 
when  last  we  parted  .?" 

"  Exactly,  and  my  vows  unaltered :  no- 
thing shall  tear  me  from  you.  You  are  the 
first  person  who  ever  attracted  my  attention, 
my  affection,  and  my  love  ;  and  with  you  I  am 
willing  and  ready  to  go  round  the  world. 

*  And  with  you,  my  love,  for  ever  could  I  stray  ; 
With  you  conversing,  I  forget  all  climes. 
All  seasons,  and  their  change.'  " 
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"  What  did  my  father  say,  Robert,  when 
you  spoke  to  him  ?" 

"  Nothing  ;  but  that  the  thing  should  never 
happen.  He  spoke  of  my  poverty  as  a  barrier 
at  present ;  and  he  concluded  by  an  observa- 
tion, which  he  said  was  the  result  of  many 
years'*  experience,  '  That  long  engagements  cor- 
rode love  ;''  and  that  no  daughter  of  his  should 
marry,  if  the  man  was  not  rich  enough  to 
ensure  her  independence  in  the  event  of  his 
death.     Is  he  in  bed  now  ?" 

"Yes  ;  and  has  been  since  eight  o'clock,  when 
my  mother  left  him  to  go  to  Drury  Lane." 

"  And  at  what  time  has  she  ordered  the 
carriage  ?" 

"  Simpson  is  gone  to  inquire." 

"  And  left  us  here  alone,  locked  in,  without 
a  soul  within  hearing." 

Down,  down,  busy  devil ;  what  means 
this  creeping  of  my  flesh,  this  tremor  of 
my  body  ?  why  does  the  blood  desert  my 
cheeks  and  leave  me  chilled  even  when  I 
burn  ?  Make  certain  of  her  for  a  wife  !  Away 
unmanly  thought !  to   rifle  unprotected  inno- 
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cence,  when  that  innocence  trusted  to  my  ho- 
nour for  protection.  These  hurried  words 
seemed  to  present  themselves  before  my  burn- 
ing eyes,  but  my  heart  reproved  them  ;  and  I, 
who  had  contributed  to  enslave  my  fellow-crea- 
tures, who  had  herded  with  robbers  and  mur- 
derers, felt  the  inward  satisfaction  of  spurning 
so  unworthy  an  idea. 

"  Then,  Lucy,  in  this  you  are  resolved,  that 
if  your  father  refuses  to  allow  you  to  marry 
me,  you  will,  in  spite  of  all  authority  and  all  re- 
monstrance, be  mine .?" 

"  This  is  unkind  of  you,  Robert — although 
you  know  my  love,  to  place  the  error  of  my 
conduct  so  glaringly  before  me.  I  will  promise 
you,  that  I  will  never  cease  to  cherish  the  affec- 
tion I  now  bear  you ;  and  time  will  either  sof- 
ten my  father"'s  heart,  or  render  you  so  inde- 
pendent as  to  overcome  his  antipathy  to  the 
alliance.  I  know  it  is  not  either  your  former 
life,  your  family,  your  abilities,  or  your  want  of 
a  profession,  to  which  he  objects ;  but  it  is  our 
want  of  money,  and  his  disinclination  to  part 
with  his  own  ;  besides  which,  I  fear  he  has  lost 
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considerably  by  some  bubbles — as  Sir  Jacob 
calls  his  speculations,  when  they  fail." 

"  I  do  not  like  that  Sir  Jacob,  excepting  for 
his  conviviality  and  his  talents.  Do  you  think 
he  has  any  idea  of  our  attachment  ?" 

*'  To  be  sure  he  has ;  my  mother  makes  him 
the  repository  of  her  heart."' 

'•  And  her  love,  my  dear  Lucy  ?*" 

"  Is  for  my  father,  of  course." 

"  Let  us  hope  so  ;  but  last  night  I  knew 
your  mother  was  going  to  the  theatre,  and 
Simpson  did  not  tell  me  of  it." 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  speak  low,  Robert ;  Simp- 
son may  be  nearer  than  you  expect,  and  we  are 
now  in  her  hands,  and  we  are  wasting  moments 
which  might  be  better  employed.  You  must 
proceed  on  your  travels  directly ;  your  letters 
to  me,  for  you  will,  I  know,  often  write,  must  be 
directed  to  Simpson,  to  come  by  the  twopenny- 
post.  I  will  manage  to  answer  them  :  and,  as  I 
said  before,  leave  the  rest  to  me,  and  to  time. 
And  as  for  Simpson " 

"  Why,"  I  said,  interrupting  her,  "  I  fancy 
she  carries  letters  for  more  than  one." 
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"  What  makes   you   think  so  ?"  eagerly  in- 
quired Lucy. 

*'  Why,  last  night  I  saw  her,  when  she  least 
expected  it,  give  a  letter  into  Sir  Jacob's  hand. 
I  heard  her  mention  the  theatre,  and  I  saw 
her  comfortably  fixed  arm-in-arm  with  that  gay 
baronet ;  nay,  I  watched  her  for  more  than  half 
an  hour." 

"  And  what  do  you  suspect,  Robert .?" 

"  What  I  tremble  to  say,  and  will  not  even 
to  you  betray  my  suspicions  ;  but " 

At  this  moment  Simpson  opened  the  door 
and  bade  us  hurry  out  immediately,  as  Mrs. 
Stackpole  had  returned  home  unexpectedly, 
and  had  inquired  for  Lucy.  "  Come,"  said 
Simpson,  "  don't  stand  sighing  and  dying  there 
now,  but  kiss  and  be  off,  Master  Robert." 

Although  I  hated  that  woman,  yet  I  thought 
her  advice  good  upon  this  occasion,  so  press- 
ing Lucy  closely  to  my  heart,  I  imprinted 
the  first  kiss  on  her  flushed  cheek  ;  she  darted 
down  the  steps;  Simpson  directed  me  to  go 
cautiously,  and  take  care  not  to  be  discovered ; 
we  parted.     The  rustling  of  her  dress  soon  was 
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lost  in  the  murmur  of  the  breeze;  and  after 
various  windings  and  pokings,  and  running 
against  one  tree,  and  then  against  another,  and 
having  fancied  every  bush  an  officer,  I  at  last 
succeeded  in  getting  clear  of  the  garden,  and 
turned  to  look  at  the  paradise  from  which  I 
was  expelled.  I  stood  musing,  and  muttering, 
and  pondering,  until  the  lines  of  a  celebrated 
poet  came  to  my  mind, 

**  Thus  Adam  look'd  when  from  the  garden  driven, 
And  thus  disputed  orders  sent  from  heaven. 
Like  him  I  go,  although  to  go  am  loth. 
Like  him  I  go,  for  angels  drive  us  both. 
Hard  was  his  fate,  but  mine  still  more  unkind. 
His  Eve  went  with  him,  but  mine  stays  behind." 

And  thus,  after  chilling  my  feet  by  the  damp, 
and  warming  my  heart  by  the  poetry,  I  turned 
my  back  upon  the  residence  of  the  angel,  and, 
having  gained  the  high  road,  proceeded  home- 
wards at  a  quick  walk.  I  had  not  gone  far 
when  a  tall  man  passed  me ;  I  stopped,  looked, 
it  was  Sir  Jacob.  I  followed  again  ;  he  passed 
the  very  gate  which  I  had  passed,  and  my  sus- 
picions were  confirmed. 

I  was  now  more  resolved  than  I  had  been 
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disinclined,  to  leave  the  country;  and  in  con- 
formity with  my  father's  wishes,  made  serious 
preparations  for  a  long  excursion  in  the  king- 
doms of  the  North.  It  required  but  little  time 
to  get  ready.  I  never  was  a  man  bothered  by 
much  attendance,  and  as  for  luggage,  the  less 
the  better. 

My  father  had  now  become,  from  my  atten- 
tion to  my  studies,  and  the  progress  I  made, 
very  much  attached  to  me  ;  and  our  last  part- 
ing scene  will  exhibit  his  portrait  in  a  finished 
style.  He  was,  as  usual,  sitting  in  his  arm-chair, 
perusing  his  favourite  Voltaire  :  his  finger,  as  I 
represented  it  in  the  first  chapter,  between  the 
nose  and  the  upper  lip ;  on  his  table  were  two 
or  three  letters,  and,  as  usual,  he  had  read  with 
so  much  attention  and,  pleasure,  that  the  fire 
was  out,  and  he  at  seventy  quite  warm  and 
comfortable. 

''  I  have  prepared  for  you,  Robert,  all  that 
is  requisite.  I  give  you  permission  to  draw 
upon  my  banker's  for  any  amount  you  may 
please,  and  place  myself  at  your  mercy  not  to 
allow  the  lure   of  gambling  to  supersede  dis- 
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cretion.  Here  are  one  or  two  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  people  who  may  be  serviceable  to 
you.  You  will  write  often.  And  now  for  my 
last  advice.  I  couch  it  in  the  terms  of  Shaks- 
peare,  for  I  have  never  in  all  my  reading  found 
a  passage  so  short,  yet  so  comprehensive.  It 
embraces  all  that  a  father  could  say,  or  a  son 
practise.  Remember,  you  are  to  visit  courts, 
where  liberty  is  unknown,  and  where  the  voice 
of  the  monarch  is  the  law  of  the  land.  There- 
fore, remember  this  : 

".  Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue, 

Nor  any  unproportion'd  thought  his  act. 
Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 
The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried. 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel ; 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new  hatch'd,  unfledged  comrade.     Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but  being  in. 
Bear  it,  that  the  opposer  may  beware  of  thee. 
Give  to  each  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice  j 
Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgement. 


Neither  a  borrower  or  a  lender  be. 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend. 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry 
This  above  all,  to  thine  own  self  be  true. 
And  it  must  follow  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 
Farewell !  my  blessing  season  this  in  thee." 
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And  laying  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  he 
said  in  a  dear  affectionate  voice,  "  God  bless 
you  !  and  season  this  in  you.''  Then  rising 
from  his  chair,  he  shook  my  hand,  looked 
steadily  in  my  face,  and  as  he  said  "  Good-Vye, 
my  boy,"  a  tear  started  from  his  eye,  and 
rapidly  coursed  down  the  furrows  of  his  face. 
I  left  the  house,  and  departed. 

Before  I  left  the  country,  and  during  the 
interval  of  the  nightly  meeting  and  the  last 
scene,  I  once  again  visited  the  garden-gate  at 
two  o'clock.  There  was  a  note,  desiring  me 
to  throw  my  handkerchief  over  the  summit, 
which  I  had  scarcely  done,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  Mary  greeted  me.  Her  father 
was  much  worse;  her  mother  displeased  with 
Lucy ;  Simpson  had  quarrelled  with  her  mis- 
tress, but  was  not  discharged;  and  Mrs. 
Stackpole  kept  such  a  watch  upon  Lucy,  that 
she  could  not  venture  to  the  gate,  "  My  sister 
desires  me  to  say,  that  although  mamma  has 
introduced  a  Major  Henderson,  and  talked  of 
his  fortune  and  his  family,  she  will  yet  re- 
main   true    to   you.      Mind,  you  are  to  write 
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soon  and  often.  Now,  I  must  be  going,  so 
good-b'ye,  Robert,  and  don't  forget  Lucy  or 
me/'  She  put  out  her  innocent  little  lips,  and 
after  one  or  two  kisses,  said  good-b'ye  half-a- 
dozen  times,  and  I  withdrew. 

I   saw    the  clouds  gathering  which  I  knew 
would  crush  that  family.     I  was  certain  in  my 
own  mind  that  the  father  would  not  live  long ; 
indeed,  latterly,  sickness  had  so  worn  him  that 
he  was  a  living   skeleton.     Day  after  day  he 
grew  weaker  and  weaker.     The  faculty  throng- 
ed   the  door  ;  the    constant  attendance  of  the 
apothecary  seemed  requisite ;  the  money  passed 
from  palm  to  palm  ;  and  after  a  serious  attack 
the   head    practitioner   in   London    gave   poor 
decrepid   Stackpole  permission  to  die ;  and  he 
availed  himself  of  it,  to  avoid  being  blistered 
and    bled,    purged,    leeched,    draughted,  and 
drugged.     With  a  smile  upon  his  countenance, 
and  a  kind,  affectionate,  and  thankful  acknow- 
ledgement   to   his    wife,    he    turned    upon    his 
pillow,  and  was  pronounced  dead.     The  next 
day  each  physician  left  his  card.     The  house 
was  put  in  mourning  —  that  is,  as  far  as  black 
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coats  and  bombasine  constitute  grief — the 
undertaker,  the  hearse,  the  nodding  plumes, 
the  mutes,  the  weepers,  the  brass-nailed  coffin, 
and  the  splendid  pall,  were  all  to  be  seen  a 
week  afterwards  at  St.  James''s  burial-ground. 
An  achievement  was  put  up,  "  In  coelo  quies" 
thereon,  and  poor  dear  old  Stackpole  was  for- 
gotten in  less  than  six  months. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Nor  never  look  upon  each  other's  face  ; 
Nor  never  vprite,  regreet,  nor  reconcile. 

Richard  II. 

a  J  PIXY  the  man  who  travels  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba,  and  says,  all  is  barren.""  I  pity 
the  man  who  has  found  his  visits  to  foreign 
countries  so  destitute  of  novelty,  that  he  has 
nothing  worth  relating  to  his  friends  or  the 
public.  The  man  who  visits  Russia,  and  is 
not  satisfied  of  its  gigantic  power,  its  splendid 
capital,  and  its  magnificent  structures,  must 
have  travelled  like  a  young  inquisitive  ac- 
quaintance of  mine,  who,  being  asked  how  he 
found  the  roads  between  Berlin  and  Warsaw, 

VOL.   II.  H 
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replied,  he  really  could  give  no  very  satisfac- 
tory answer,  as  he  slept  the  whole  way  !  Hol- 
man,  that  Tiresias  of  travellers,  described,  and 
in  many  cases  accurately,  what  he  most  cer- 
tainly never  saw  ;  so  that  between  travellers 
with  eyes  who  do  not  see,  and  travellers  with- 
out who  do  see,  we  get  on  pretty  well  with  an 
annual  supply  of  voyages  and  travels ;  and 
when  we  get  tired  of  such  expeditions  on  shore, 
w^e  are  treated,  as  a  set-off,  with  accounts  of 
shipwrecks,  since  the  loss  of  the  Ark  and  the 
Argo,  down  to  the  present  time. 

It  was  not  my  intention,  when  I  began  my 
misfortunes,  to  give  the  world  any  insight  into 
all  the  petty  miseries  which  I  suffered,  and 
even  now  I  intend  to  keep  to  my  resolution  of 
silence.  Travelling  would  not  be  worth  the 
trouble,  if  no  risk  attended  it ;  and  although  I 
am  not  one  of  those  blood-hounds  who  delight 
in  war  or  fighting,  I  can  almost  reconcile  to 
myself  the  wish  of  a  traveller  in  Spain,  who 
had  betaken  hiriiself  to  that  country,  like  Don 
Quixote,  in  search  of  adventures,  and  having 
been  disappointed  in  not  being  either  stilettoed 
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quietly  or  wounded  openly,  returned  quite 
disgusted  to  his  native  country,  complaining  of 
the  villanous  falsehoods  of  other  more  success- 
ful  travellers,  who,  like  Henniker  at  Jericho,  had 
lost  half  an  ear,  and  had  their  mouth  enlarged 
some  few  inches.  These  incidents  are  called 
"circumstances;"  but  when  I  met  poor  Sir 
Frederick,  he  differed  about  the  pleasure  of 
such  occurrences,  and  candidly  confessed  it  was 
no  pleasure  to  be  so  mutilated,  and  then  thrown 
across  a  donkey  to  be  carried  into  Jerusalem. 
In  fact,  hardly  any  man  who  has  previously 
read  the  various  accounts  published  of  the 
country  he  is  about  to  visit,  returns  without 
some  expressions  of  dissatisfaction.  ''  All  plea- 
sures," says  Johnson,  "  preconceived,  or  pre- 
concerted, end  in  disappointment."  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  one  traveller,  who  eagerly  pur- 
sued his  journey  to  Rome,  having  heightened 
his  imagination  by  the  splendid  descriptions  in 
the  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  and  who, 
after  visiting  the  Holy  City,  wrote  word,  "  that 
it  was  all  ruin  and  rubbish ;"  and  added,  that 
it   was   quite  disgusting   that   a  person  must 
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travel  to  ascettain  the  lies  of  his  predecessor  ; 
and  yet,  in  society,  how  glad  are  we  to  appear 
to  have  seen  more  than  our  neighbours. 

I  remember  a  conversation  —  a  species  of 
bombast  unrivalled  in  its  way — which  took  place 
between  three  men,  for  they  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  rest  who  sat  round  the  table,  with 
ears  eager  to  catch  the  enchanting  sounds, 
with  eyes  sparkling  with  animation,  and  with 
minds  wholly  engrossed  by  the  subject.  The 
first  man  was  endeavouring  to  persuade  his 
friend  to  visit  Italy,  and  extend  his  researches 
over  Europe ;  and  in  colouring  the  picture 
said  : — "  After  all,  my  friend,  it  is  something  to 
have  stood  within  the  Colosseum  walls,  midst 
the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome.  It  is  some- 
thing to  have  heard  the  muezzin  from  the 
minaret  of  St.  Sophia  chant  the  ezann  ;  or  to 
have  looked  from  the  summit  of  the  tower  of 
Ivan  Velikoi',  in  the  Kremlin,  over  the  fields  of 
plenty  below,"  This  was  addressed  to  a  man 
lately  arrived  from  India,  who  responded  im- 
mediately : — 

"  True,  that  is  something ;    but    we  regard 
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with  indifference  such  scenes  as  you  have  de- 
scribed. I,  who  have  walked  over  the  ruins  of 
Palmyra,  ascended  the  Pyramids,  seen  the  Taje 
Mahl  at  Agra,  surveyed  the  wonders  of  Ellora 
and  Elephanta,  and  driven  down  the  Bhore 
Ghaut  in  a  curricle,  can  scarcely  require  to 
visit  Rome  to  see  wonders."" 

"  And  yet,''  said  the  third,  "  how  little 
have  you  both  seen  in  regard  to  the  sublimity 
of  nature  and  of  art  which  I  have  witnessed. 
I  can  scarcely  conceal  my  glow  of  superiority 
as  a  traveller,  when  I  say,  that  I  have  beheld 
the  great  wall  of  China,  knelt  in  the  great 
square  at  Mexico,  gazed  at  the  stupendous 
Andes  robed  in  their  never- spotted  snows,  and, 
standing  on  the  summit  of  the  Popocatepettle, 
looked  down  upon  the  city  of  angels." 

That  was  a  climax,  to  look  down  upon  the 
little  angels.  None  could  come  near  to  that, 
and  the  party  fixed  their  admiring  gaze  at  the 
third  person. 

When  I  first  landed  at  Cronstadt,  I  viewed 
with  impatience  the  splendid  defence  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  Neva.     The  old  wooden  batteries 
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were  swept  away,  and  granite  walls  of  immense 
thickness  afforded  the  requisite  shelter  from  shot 
and  shells.   The  whole  was  a  busy  scene  of  active 
bustle,  and  the  only  people  who  ate  the  bread 
of  idleness  were  the  superior  officers.     Three 
times   I  called  upon  the  captain  of  the  port, 
and  three  times  was  I  answered  that  he  slept 
and   none   dared    to   disturb   him.     A  similar 
answer  was  given  when  the  miserable  captives 
in  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta  sent  a  petition 
to  the  Soubadah  : — "  He  sleeps,"  responded  the 
man  to  whom  the  application  was  made — "  he 
sleeps  in  comfort ;   and  who  is  the  wretch  to 
awaken  him  ?""     But  if  the  superiors  slept,  the 
menials  were   broad  awake,   and   were  by   no 
means  sparing  of  their  vigilance.     The  Custom- 
house plagues  visited  me  in  my  affliction,  and 
actually  unrolled  every  pair  of  stockings.     The 
leaves  of  every  book  were  closely  scanned,  and 
coats  and  inexpressibles  were  handed  from  one 
to   another.     The    very    pockets   were   turned 
inside  out,  and  Argus  himself  could  not  have 
made  a  more  vigilant  inspection,   even  if  none 
of  his  eyes  happened  to  be  asleep. 
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I  Stood  by  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great, 
and  looked  at  the  finest  square  (the  Place 
d'lsaac)  in  the  whole  world.  And  when  I 
brought  to  my  recollection  the  few  years  past, 
comparatively  speaking,  when  the  place  was  a 
swamp  where  now  stand  the  Arsenal,  the 
celebrated  church  and  its  immense  porphyry 
pillars,  the  long  line  of  the  English  Quay,  the 
magnificence  of  the  palaces  from  the  Winter 
residence  to  the  Taurida,  and  cast  a  quick 
glance  at  the  structures  which  adorned  the 
other  bank  of  the  broad  clear  Neva,  such  as 
the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Corps 
des  Mines,  and  the  Exchange,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  modern  wisdom  is  equal  to  that 
of  past  ages,  and  that  an  absolute  government, 
by  making  "all  partial  evil  universal  good," 
is  better  calculated  to  build  a  capital,  than  the 
free  and  independent  citizens  who  crowd  round 
St.  Paul's,  and  whose  warehouses  and  crooked 
lanes  obstruct  the  view  of  that  magnificent 
black  building.  Never  was  there  a  city  better 
planned  than  Petersburg,  nor  can  the  world 
produce  a  better  effect  than  the  view  of  the 
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three  perspectives,  as  they  meet  at  the  Admi- 
ralty. The  streets  are  broad  and  paved,  the 
banks  of  the  canals  are  of  granite,  and  through- 
out the  whole  you  perceive  the  effects  of  a 
good  and  an  efficient  police.  But  I,  who  have 
suffered  under  the  worst  of  tyrannies,  am  no 
admirer  of  their  government ;  and  Heaven  for- 
fend  that  I  should  ever  travel  into  Siberia,  in 
order  to  shake  hands  with  the  best  society  in 
the  Emperor''s  dominions  ! 

I  stood  and  viewed  the  broad  clear  Neva 
pursue  its  wonted  course ;  its  stream  is  not  of 
that  dark  dinginess  which  may  be  seen  from 
Westminster-bridge,  but  the  water  runs  through 
the  Russian  capital  as  clear  as  a  mountain  rivu- 
let. It  has  been,  by  some  modern  travellers, 
stated  to  possess  qualities  surpassing  the  Mal- 
vern springs;  and  is  said  to  be  the  best  be- 
verage in  the  world  for  quenching  thirst,  pleas- 
ing the  palate,  and  assisting  digestion :  nay, 
one  traveller  has  called  it  the  national  beverage 
of  the  inhabitants  ;*  but  I  have  seen  the  lower 
classes  of  Russians,  morning,  noon,  and  night, 

*  Granville. 
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reeling  in  the  enjoyment  of  ideal  freedom,  and 
singing  their  soft  melodies  in  praise  of  the 
inebriating  quass.  Beware  of  that  river  ;  view 
its  rapid  course;  admire  its  depths,  its  clear- 
ness, but  drink  it  not.  In  all  your  transactions 
with  the  natives,  remember  that  they  are  equal 
to  the  Jews  in  cunning  and  in  villany ;  never 
trust  them  one  moment ;  lock  your  door  and 
pocket  your  key ;  and  when  you  are  in  your 
room  place  your  key  inside,  or  an  accidental 
marauder  may  find  it  worth  his  while  to  purloin 
it.  Believe  not  the  industriously-circulated 
falsehoods  against  the  upper  classes,  nor  won- 
der at  the  numerous  princes  to  whom  you  may 
be  introduced.  They  are  men  of  education 
and  honour,  who  feel  their  servitude,  and  who 
will  yet  shake  off  the  yoke  which  presses  so 
heavily  upon  them.  The  women  are  beautiful ; 
their  manners  good  and  polished,  their  society 
agreeable,  their  hospitality  proverbial ;  and 
again  I  say, — "  I  pity  the  man  who  can  travel 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  say,  all  is  barren.'' 
1  have  been  at  feasts  given  by  the  Sultan, 
at  which  the  Grand  Vizier  presided,  and  when 
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the  fingers  of  the  heretic  dipped  into  the  dish 
of  the  faithful;  and  now,  since  Turks  have 
taken  to  dancing,  and  wear  the  European  garb, 
we  may  expect  before  long  a  thorough  revolu- 
tion. In  Russia  they  do  use  knives  and  forks ; 
and  I  here  give  an  account  of  a  dinner  given 
by  the  Empress  Mother  on  the  birthday  of  that 
most  scandalous  tyrant  Constantine,  at  which 
the  Unfortunate  Man  was  a  guest. 

When  men  will  rub  against  royalty,  they 
must  suit  the  convenience  of  the  kings.  I  was 
ordered  to  be  in  attendance  to  go  through  the 
farce  of  a  presentation,  at  one  o'clock  P.M.,  at 
Pavoloski.  Whenever  a  man  seeks  an  inter- 
view of  this  kind,  he  is  always  particularly 
cautious  to  put  the  best  face  he  can  upon  the 
business ;  an  unfortunate  man,  however,  should 
never  venture  upon  any  expedient  to  beautify  his 
person,  but  be  content  with  his  natural  appear- 
ance. How  I  came  to  be  such  a  simpleton  as 
to  wear  those  dirty,  greasy  things,  mustachios, 
I  know  not,  but  I  did,  and  the  following  mis- 
fortune was  a  proper  infliction  for  my  folly.  I 
am  not  yet  grey-headed,  but  the  hair  on    the 
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lip  and  the  hair  on  the  head  often  contrive  to 
grow  of  different  colours  :  that   which  covers 
my  skull   is   a  dark  bushy  black ;  that  which 
grew  on  my  upper  lip  was  a  light  red — a  most 
detestable    colour,   notwithstanding    the   Rus- 
sians  are  so  fond  of  it,  that  their  word  beau- 
tiful  signifies    red,   so    that    a   pretty    girl   is 
called  a  red  woman.    There  is  no  accounting  for 
taste — Desdemona  fell  in  love  with  a  negro.     A 
Russian  prince  with  whom  I  was  acquainted, 
(remember,  that  Russian  princes  are  as  nume- 
rous  as   tailors   in   Germany,)  gave  me   some 
Persian  dye,  which  was  to  make  my  lip  corre- 
spond with  my  head,  and  I  was  cautioned  how 
to  use  this  inestimable  cosmetic.     When  I  re- 
tired to  rest,  but  not  to  sleep,  I  plastered  this 
abomination   on  my   mustachios,    covering  up 
the  foul  stuff  with  oil-skin,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
slightest  breath  of  atmospheric  air.     I  vow  to 
heaven  I  followed  my  preceptor's  advice  to  the 
letter ;  and  when  day  began   to    dawn,    about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  was  anxious  to 
view  myself  in  the  glass,  and  see  the  triumph 
of  art  over  nature.     Heavens !  how  I  started 
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when  the  mirror  reflected  one  side  a  deep  blue, 
the  corner  of  the  other  grey,  and  the  remaining 
part  its  own  natural  red  !  To  go  to  the  Russian 
court  with  the  tricolour  of  republicanism  and 
revolution  actually  on  my  lips,  was  impossible  ; 
and  nothing  looked  so  deadly  dull  as  an  upper 
lip  fresh  shorn  of  its  protection.  The  razor 
was  my  remedy,  and  I  became  a  clean  man. 
The  accident,  perhaps,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  my  having  dined  the  day  previously  at  the 
English  club ;  a  place  where  the  stranger  is 
soon  made  at  home,  which  is  fortunate  enough, 
for  he  certainly  would  never,  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  without  his  sledge  and  his  Is- 
woshek  to  carry  and  to  guide  him,  find  his  own 
residence. 

The  Empress  had  just  gone  out  as  1  came 
in,  and  the  gentleman  in  attendance,  who  seem- 
ed to  understand  our  manners  and  customs,  as 
he  had  no  newspaper,  sent  me  a  breakfast.  An 
Englishman,  they  say,  is  always  eating  or  talk- 
ing politics ;  and  a  Russian,  although  very 
much  addicted  to  the  first,  is  rather  coy  of  the 
latter.     Time  passed  on  ;  I  had  fallen  asleep  on 
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an  imperial  sofa,  when  I  was  suddenly  aroused 
by  the  domestics,  who  came  to  inform  me  that 
my  time  was  come.  I  dabbed  my  fevered  face 
in  water  cold  enough  to  have  frost-bitten  me ; 
and  making  myself  as  much  awake  as  I  could, 
proceeded  through  five  or  six  spacious  apart- 
ments, until  1  arrived  in  a  large  circular  anti- 
chamber,  and  here  my  first  presentation  to  the 
lords  in  waiting,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the 
court,  took  place ;  the  folding-doors  of  an  ele- 
gant room  were  thrown  open  and  we  entered. 
The  lord  chamberlain  then  described  a  circle 
with  his  wand,  in  which  I  was  desired  to  stand, 
and  was  told  on  no  account  to  pass  the  limit, 
as  the  Empress  would  come  to  me.  The  mir- 
rors in  the  room,  which  were  plentiful,  showed 
me  the  imperial  consort  of  the  murdered  Paul, 
slowly  advancing,  about  four  rooms  off. 

She  was  a  splendid  woman ;  even  then,  at 
her  advanced  age,  she  was  upright,  had  a  keen 
eye  and  most  commanding  figure ;  she  was 
every  inch  an  empress.  She  wore  the  old- 
fashioned  high-heeled  shoe,  which  prevented 
her  walking  with  that  apparent  ease  which  the 
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more  commodious  inventions  of  latter  days 
allow  of,  but  it  gave  her  more  dignity — if  she 
who  was  all  dignity  could  have  been  rendered 
more  so  from  a  high-heeled  shoe.  Every  ex- 
pression was  kind,  condescending,  and  amiable  : 
her  questions  related  to  scenes  in  other  coun- 
tries during  the  war ;  and  she  seemed  not  to 
have  lived  in  idleness  or  ignorance.  When  she 
had  sufficiently  discoursed,  she  desired  me  to 
attend  her  at  dinner — an  order  and  an  invita- 
tion which,  considering  my  splitting  headache 
and  my  sickly  stomach,  I  could  have  foregone 
without  hurting  my  pride  or  balking  my  ex- 
pectations. 

There  was  a  fat,  round-paunched  chamberlain 
in  silken  hose,  whose  face  was  emblematic  of  cer- 
tain good  humours,  the  result  of  high  feeding 
and  laziness;  under  his  charge  I  was  placed, 
and  he  performed  his  duty  with  alacrity  and 
kindness,  and  certainly  was  willing  to  increase 
my  acquaintance  ten  thousand  times  more  than 
I  desired.  I  followed  the  lucky  man  who  had 
the  embroidered  key  upon  his  coat,  into  a  long 
room,  crowded   with  ladies  and  officers ;   and 
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perhaps  I  may  here  state,  that  the  ladies  were 
all  officers,  each  having  the  rank  of  major-gene- 
rals, and  each  wearing  an  order  ;  if  emblematic 
of  their  being  maids  of  honour,  or  honourable 
made,  I  leave  others  to  decide ;  and  they  had 
plaguy  long  names,  all  ending  in  off,  and  on, 
and  in;  but  such  is  the  treachery  of  a  gene- 
rally good  memory,  that  I  have  forgotten  my 
acquaintances.  Having  run  the  gauntlet  of 
female  scrutiny,  I  was  faced  about  and  intro- 
duced to  numerous  generals  and  admirals,  and 
all  the  great  and  mighty  who  have  the  good 
fortune  to  bask  in  momentary  grandeur  in  the 
sunshine  of  imperial  favour.  Some  people  are 
very  fond  of  what  is  called  good  society,  which 
generally  means  people  who  may  be  known  by 
those  who  condescend  to  arrange  either  the  co- 
lour and  the  cut  of  a  lady's  dress,  or  others  who 
are  paid  by  tailors,  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 
never  pay  the  tailors ;  who  change  the  manner 
of  a  coat,  or  the  length  of  a  trowser  :  '  the 
world,"*  that  means  some  fifty  or  sixty  out  of 
eight  hundred  millions  of  poor  people,  look 
with  a  very  jealous  eye  upon  any  intruders  on 
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their  sacred  path ;  and  it  is  an  understood 
thing,  that  a  bow  of  acknowledgment  is  not 
meant  as  an  admission  of  acquaintance.  Now 
I  was  in  the  best  society  in  Russia,  saving 
always  those  who  sweep  the  streets  of  Tobolski, 
or  dig  for  gold  in  the  mines  of  Siberia  ;  and  it 
was  neither  the  first  time,  nor  has  it  been  the 
last  by  many  and  many  a  time,  that  I  have 
been  mixed  in  courts ;  but  if  I  have  a  prayer 
registered  on  high,  it  is,  that  I  may  never 
become  such  a  favourite  : — To  force  me  into 
royal  attendance,  to  live  upon  a  smile,  to 
fawn  upon  one  whose  private  character  per- 
haps we  despise;  to  be  the  slave  of  slaves — 
for  no  slavery  is  like  royalty ;  to  go  through 
one  eternal  routine  of  bowing  and  scraping;  to 
possess  not  one  moment  which  can  be  called 
'  your  own  ;'  to  be  at  the  beck  of  another ;  to 
be  envied  by  the  silly,  and  pitied  by  the  wise 
— God  keep  me  from  a  court ! 

The  Empress —  the  imperial  show,  walked 
down  this  long  room ;  her  parasites  bowed,  as 
lowly  as  Catholics  when  the  host  is  elevated : 
she  took  the  arm  of  the  Princess  of  Wirtem- 
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berg  ;  she  spoke  kindly,  for  she  was  incapable 
of  an  unkind  action,  to  most  present ;  and  the 
folding-doors  being  thrown  open,  we  followed 
to  the  feast,  not  exactly  of  reason,  but  the  flow 
of  souls.  It  was  a  gorgeous  display,  a  mag- 
nificent, a  royal  spread  :  and  it  gave  an  air  of 
strangeness  to  the  traveller,  for  the  ladies  sat 
on  one  side,  and  the  men,  all  in  uniform,  and 
mostly  with  numerous  decorations,  sat  on  the 
other.  Men  who  pretend  to  know  a  great  deal 
and  in  fact  know  nothing,  are  always  eager  to 
sit  next  to  the  woman  they  most  admire.  It  is 
a  folly  :  get  opposite  to  her ;  eyes  do  more  than 
lips,  and  the  tongue  is  of  no  use,  for  whisper- 
ing would  be  vulgar,  as  well  as  pointed  ;  and  I 
pity  the  poor  Cymon  who  cannot  convey  a 
whole  sentence  at  one  glance.  I  was  opposite 
one  of  the  prettiest  major-generals  in  petticoats 
I  ever  remember  to  have  seen  :  we  all  see  many 
old  women  in  epaulettes :  and  such  eyes  as  she 
possessed  would  put  a  whole  squadron  of  dra- 
goons to  flight,  or  win  over  the  most  obdurate 
of  enemies.  The  chamberlain  thought  more  of 
a  dish  than  a  woman  ;  and  after  passing  a  nap- 
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kin  through  his  button,  and  quite  forgetting,  in 
the  anxiety  of  gluttony,  that  he  covered  those 
brilliant  stars  and  medals,  the  just  recompense 
for  long,  arduous,  glorious,  and  hardly-earned 
exertion  in  the  field  of  feasting,  he  recommend- 
ed me  some  sterlet :  it  was  excellent,  surpassing 
in  flavour  the  salmon,  and  in  richness  the  eel. 
The  caviar  had  preceded  the  feast.     The  wine 
was  good  and  plentiful ;  but  no  sooner  had  I 
sipped  a  little  of  that  exhilarating  liquor  which 
is   far   more   beneficial  than  all  the  drugs   of 
the  doctors  put  together,  I  mean  champagne, 
than  a  servant  instantly  filled  the  glass.     This 
looked  like  gluttony  ;  and  I  hinted  to  the  cham- 
berlain my  unreserved   opinion   upon   such   a 
pointed  proceeding ;  he  replied,  "  that  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  court  that  no  glass  should  be 
empty ;  that  I  might  drink  as  little  as  I  pleas- 
ed,  but  that  my  glass  would  always  be  filled.*' 
Little  did  I  dream  that  this  was  far  from  the 
positive  reason. 

In  all  the  little  delicacies  of  the  table  there  was 
an  evident  void,  both  in  dishes  and  manners. 
In  the  first,  it  was  manifest  in  the  cookery  ;  in 
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the  second,  by  little  breaches  in  good-breeding, 
which  the  imperative  law  of  fashion  has  long  re- 
gistered as  absolute  throughout  the  wide  boun- 
dary of '  society"*  in  all  the  world.  It  has  always 
been  reckoned  dangerous  and  vulgar  to  eat  with 
a  knife,  be  it  either  as  broad  as  a  kitchen  one, 
or  as  sharp  as  a  Frenchman ;  the  latter  is  con- 
veyed to  the  mouth,  but  for  another  purpose. 
The  ladies,  in  all  their  anxiety  to  taste  the  na- 
tional beverage,— according  to  Granville,  *  the 
Neva  water,' — seemed  ignorant  that  the  fluid 
came  with  greater  rapidity  from  the  mouth  of 
the  bottle,  in  proportion  as  the  admission  of  air 
was  easier ;  and  that  suddenly  to  reverse  the 
caraffe,  was  to  retard  the  progress  and  distri- 
bute the  contents  in  any  direction  but  the  one 
required.  However,  take  the  business  altoge- 
ther, the  dinner  was  good,  the  women  hand- 
some, and  the  scene  imposing.  Constantine's 
health  was  drunk  in  as  solemn  silence  as  if  he 
had  been  asleep  in  the  Empress's  lap,  and  the 
doctors  had  forbidden  him  to  be  disturbed  ;  at 
any  rate,  any  ebullition  of  feeling  would  have 
been  foolish,  for  the  sledge-roads  to  Siberia  were 
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not  formed,  and  the  journey  would  have  been 
certain.     The  Empress  rose,  and  we  rose ;  and 
no  sooner  had  majesty  quitted  the  apartment, 
than  the  visitation  of  the  harpies  was  imitated 
by  the  servants  :    they  first  drained  every  glass, 
which  they  had  taken  good  care  to  leave  filled, 
and   this  was   the    secret    of  the    unremitting 
attention  of  the  attendants ;   then  they  scram- 
bled for  all  the  good  things  which  were  left ; 
— neither  were  the  maids  of  honour  ladies  in 
waiting ;    upon    this    occasion  they    plundered 
the  sweetmeats,  pocketed  the  cakes,  and  bolted 
the  plums.     In  the  heap  of  such  a  mixture  I 
espied    the   lord   chamberlain,    whose    pockets 
were  sticking  out  as  if  he  had  worn  false  hips. 
I  never  witnessed  such  a  disgraceful  exhibition, 
although,  perhaps,  only  a  national  propensity. 
There  were  female  major-generals,  lieutenant- 
colonels  in  petticoats,  chamberlains  with  keys 
upon  their  pockets,  mingled  with  the  servants 
and  the  slaves,  actually  scrambling  for  the  rem- 
nants,  and   pillaging   their   imperial  mistress. 
Such  was  the  scene  at  an  empress's  table  !     I 
have   in  another  work  given  an   account  of  a 
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dinner  at  which  the  Grand  Vizier  presided  and 
the  Sultan  peeped  ;  and  I  think  that  any  can- 
did reader  will  say  the  behaviour  of  the 
Turks,  notwithstanding  the  deficiency  of  knives 
and  forks,  was  much  more  consonant  with 
the  idea  of  royalty,  than  the  base  plunder 
of  the  minions  at  Pavloski.  The  bastinado 
would  have  corrected  the  dishonest  servant  in 
one  country,  whereas  the  national  propensity  to 
purloin  was  encouraged  in  the  other. 

I  swept  away  with  the  crowd  into  the 
receiving-room.  The  Empress  again  walked 
round  and  addressed  some  words  to  each,  when 
she  curtsied  and  withdrew.  I  was  too  happy 
to  depart,  but  in  vain  searched  for  either  ser- 
vant or  carriage.  Having  witnessed  the  pilfer- 
ing of  private  property  in  the  dining-room,  my 
suspicions  fell  upon  the  chamberlain,  and  T  na- 
turally thought  if  he  took  the  food  of  one,  he 
would  take  the  raiment  of  the  other  ;  but  I  was 
deceived.  I  saw  my  guardian  picking  his  steps 
through  the  mud  to  save  his  silken  hose,  with  a 
bundle  of  sweetmeats  in  one  hand,  an  orange  in 
the  other,  his  inflated  belly  and  his  prominent 
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pockets  maintaining  the  balance  of  power.  I 
had  heard  a  great  deal  about  Russian  disci- 
pline, and  I  certainly  had  seen  it,  as  far  as  re- 
gards uniforms  and  soldiers'"  daily  tasks  ;  but 
my  friend  the  chamberlain  certainly  omitted 
his,  and  I  was  left,  to  use  a  common  expres- 
sion, '  to  fish  for  myself.' 

My  coachman  was  drunk,  my  servant  was 
drunk,  and  I  was  sleepy.  The  former  fell  off 
his  box,  after  setting  the  horses  into  a  com- 
fortable gallop ;  the  second  was  found  sprawl- 
ing in  the  mud,  and  I  had  to  seize  the  reins, 
which  are  fortunately  always  made  fast  to 
the  hinder  part  of  the  hammercloth,  and  en- 
deavour to  stop  the  willing  steeds.  This  was 
a  fortunate  event,  more  especially  as  it  was  day- 
light, and  half  the  court  passed  me  in  my 
wreck  of  grandeur.  There  was  I  with  tv/o 
epaulettes  on,  hauling  and  tugging  away  at  the 
refractory  animals,  bellowing  out,  "  stoi,  stoi," 
(stop,  stop).  I  might  as  well  have  whistled 
a  jig  to  a  milestone,  they  heeded  me  not :  the 
confounded  brutes  pattered  along  the  muddy 
road.     I  whistled  to  them,  and  they  increased 
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their  pace ;  and  had  I  not  remembered  the 
unintelhmble  noise  a  Swede  makes  when  he 
stops  his  horses,  I  might  have  been  trotting 
until  now ;  but  having  failed  in  all  coaxing 
ways,  I  tried  that  which  is  somewhat  like  the 
noise  produced  by  a  turkey-cock  in  a  rage, 
and  quite  indescribable  on  paper  :  the  steeds 
stopped,  and  coachman  and  servant  were  re- 
covered. I  gave  one  loud  curse,  and  went  to 
sleep. 

I  waited  and  waited  at  Petersburg  for  a 
letter  from  Lucy ;  none  came.  I  wrote  and 
wrote,  and  she,  as  I  was  afterwards  informed, 
never  received  them.  The  valet  de  place  had, 
it  is  charity  to  suppose,  pocketed  the  five 
rubles  to  be  paid  for  postage,  and  demolished 
the  love  epistle ;  at  least  such  was  my  suspi- 
cions. In  a  fury  at  the  supposed  neglect,  I 
resolved  to  go  to  Moscow,  and  there  endeavour 
to  freeze  myself  into  forgetf ulness ;  but  as  I 
neither  relished  the  bore  of  paying  the  seven 
copecs  for  each  horse,  to  stand  haggling  in  the 
cold  with  the  drivers,  or  be  robbed  by  the 
multitude  if  I  happened  to  leave  my  carriage. 
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I  packed  myself  up  in  the  diligence  for  the 
comfortable  murder  of  four  days  and  three 
nights,  having,  besides  my  own  companion,  a 
Russian,  who  seemed  to  have  taken  the  same 
precaution  against  cold  as  the  rhinoceros  does 
against  the  sting  of  the  shangalla  fly,  '  rolled 
himself  in  dirt;"*  and  this  very  simile  demon- 
strates how  small  a  trifle  may  annoy  the  strong- 
est and  the  best  protected  of  living  creatures. 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  he  was  the 
dirtiest  of  all  the  Emperor's  subjects  ;  which  is 
giving  a  person  who  has  smelt  a  Russian  in 
winter,  a  man  who  has  worn  the  same  sheep- 
skin for  about  a  year,  and  who  has  been  wet 
and  then  suddenly  dried,  as  fragrant  a  descrip- 
tion of  an  unfortunate  man's  ill-luck  as  pen 
could  describe.  In  vain,  when  we  arrived  at 
Novogorod,  I  begged  him  to  try  the  luxury 
of  cleanliness.  He  started  at  the  proposition, 
and  on  seeing  me  have  recourse  to  washing  my 
face  and  mowing  my  beard,  he  went  through 
the  farce  of  wishing  me  an  eternal  farewell,  as 
my  death  was  inevitable.  But  if  he  abjured 
water,  he  abjured  not   altogether  an  idea   of 
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cleanliness.  When  the  road  became  deep, 
which  it  does  after  passing  Waldai,  this  bear 
rolled  himself  over  and  over  in  the  sand  ;  and 
thus  imitating  the  arrieros  of  South  America, 
and  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  he  scrubbed  off 
some  of  his  dinginess  and  returned  refreshed. 
I  saw  this  man  afterwards  sitting  in  a  splendid 
carriage  in  Moscow,  with  his  four  horses  and 
his  prince's  coronet. 

The  idea  of  neither  washing  or  shaving, 
nor  changing  outside  or  inside  garments,  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  cold  countries.  In  South 
America,  either  in  travelling  or  in  sickness, 
the  ablution  and  the  change  seldom  take  place. 
They  never  shave  until  arrived  at  the  end  of 
the  journey  or  convalescent ;  and  a  doctor  has 
but  a  bad  chance  when  he  can  scarcely  discern 
his  patient's  face. 

In  due  time  I  got  safe  to  Moscow,  and 
looked  "  from  the  Tower  of  Ivan  Veliko'i  over 
the  fields  of  plenty  below."'  I  was  not  disap- 
pointed. The  magnificence  of  the  buildings, 
the  hills  from  which  Napoleon  first  saw  the 
golden  tops  of  the  Kremlin,  and  the  meander- 

VOL.  II.  1 
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ing  of  the  Moskowa,  delighted  me  much. 
Here  I  stood  upon  the  summit  of  the  tower, 
and  remembered  that  before  the  march  of  that 
extraordinary  man,  the  city  of  Moscow  was 
thirty-nine  wersts  in  circumference  (and  Lon- 
don would  be  little  more  than  thirty),  with 
250,000  inhabitants,  341  churches  and  con- 
vents, with  a  great  trade,  an  active  populace, 
and  rich  nobility.  But  the  conflagration, 
during  the  residence  of  Napoleon,  levelled 
with  the  ground  every  house  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Moskowa  ;  nor  has  time  or  the  re- 
building of  the  city  obliterated  the  marks  of 
that  terrible  ruin.  Still  do  the  blackened 
walls  bear  witness  of  the  destructive  fire ;  for 
of  the  wooden-houses  alone,  nearly  11,840  fell 
a  prey  to  the  flames.  It  is  needless  to  picture 
the  disasters  which  followed.  People  of  com- 
parative opulence  were  reduced  to  poverty, 
whilst  those  who  wallowed  in  riches  felt  such 
a  shock,  that  to  this  day  none  have  perfectly 
recovered.  But  from  the  ashes  of  the  old,  the 
new  Moscow  has  arisen.  In  seventeen  years 
a  city   has    been  built,    equally  large    in  its 
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circumference,  grander  in  its  architecture, 
nearly  as  populous,  and  a  hundred  times  more 
durable.  In  that  delightful  capital  Paris,  that 
hotbed  of  discontent  and  debauchery,  nine- 
teen years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  triumphal 
arch  at  the  Barriere  de  Neuilly  was  erected,* 
and  forty  years  have  passed  since  that  spirited 
nation  commenced  the  decorations  of  the  Made- 
leine, and  both  are  to  this  day  unfinished  ;  both 
have  got  their  scaffoldings  and  their  workmen, 
and  it  yet  remains  a  doubt  which  will  be  first 
accomplished— the  ruin  of  the  throne,  or  the 
ornaments  of  the  church.  Such  was,  and  such 
is  Moscow,  a  city  well  worthy  of  the  visit  of 
the  traveller,  the  abode  of  hospitality,  abound- 
ing in  sights  to  gratify  the  curious  or  excite 
the  slothful ;  and  AA^hen  an  unquiet  spirit  has 
sickened  over  Switzerland  and  Italy,  let  him 
betake  himself  to  the  northern  capital,  and 
extend  his  research  to  Moscow. 

"  My  credulity  is  hardly  sufficient,"  T  said 

*  The  scaffolding  of  this  tomfoolery  is  reckoned  to  be  the 
finest  specimen  of  the  art  ever  known,  and  perhaps  as  the 
Parisians  did  one  thing  properly,  they  were  glad  to  have  it 
noticed  by  their  neighbours. 

i2 
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to  Prince ,  "  to  credit  your  assertion — that 

there  is  hardly  one  family  in  Russia  who  has 
not  a  near  and  dear  relation  in  Siberia." 

"  You  may  rely  upon  it  for  a  fact,"  was  the 
reply  ;  "  and  even  now,  not  ten  minutes  ago, 
I  have  visited  the  sole  survivor  out  of  six 
sisters,  whose  only  brother  was  exiled   about 

three  years  ago,  the  Princess ;  and  great 

was  her  anguish,  and  great  the  undertaking 
which  procured  her  one  parting  word  from  her 
wretched  broken-hearted  brother." 

"  A  tale  of  that  melancholy  nature  must  be 
worth  recapitulating,"  I  rejoined,  "and  I 
should  feel  obliged  if  you  would  furnish  me 
with  the  facts." 

"  Most  willingly,"  replied  the  prince.  "  The 
more  generally  such  tales  are  circulated,  the 
more  pity  they  will  excite ;  and  although  we 
bow  to  the  yoke  of  an  absolute  sovereign,  and 
cheerfully  obey  his  will  and  his  orders,  yet  I 
fear  that  this  mode  of  disgracing  nobility  will 
shortly  arm  the  most  powerful  against  him. 
The  revolution  of  1825  lopped  the  branches, 
but  it  only  grazed  the  roots." 
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"  I  understand,"  said  I ;  "  but  in  spite  of 
this  tyranny  and  degradation  you  like  your 
emperor." 

"  Who  can  help  it  ?"  he  replied  ;  "  he  is  a 
spirited  bold  prince,  foremost  in  danger,  the 
last  in  retreat ;  his  private  character  is  without 
blemish,  and  his  time  is  devoted  to  the  good  of 
his  country,  the  enlargement  of  his  power,  and 
the  revision  of  our  laws.  Such  a  man  is  worthy 
of  a  throne  ;  but  it  is  a  sad  reality,  that  those 
who  most  support  him,  stand  in  daily  jeopardy 
of  a  change  of  climate,  almost  without  the 
show  of  a  judicial  sentence." 

"  It  is  a  bad  system  that  of  degrading  nobi- 
lity, for  they  alone  uphold  him ; — but  your 
story,  my  good  prince.  You  are  like  the 
sailors  who  lure  sharks  on  to  destruction  by  a 
small  bait,  and  harpoon  them  as  they  swallow 
it.  Begin  without  farther  circumlocution,  and 
I  will  listen." 

"  Yes ;  and  when  you  get  home  publish  it 
with  explanatory  notes,  &c.  But  don't  do  as 
a  certain  captain  did,  give  an  account  of  our 
drawing-rooms   and  our  bed-rooms.     He   was 
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only  in  one  of  the  former,  and  the  latter  might 
have  been  a  secret ;  but 

*'  On  that  day,  and  it  has  been  a  glorious 
result,  although  we  then  thought  it  a  fatal 
day,  which  heralded  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to 
the  throne,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  that  de- 
spicable tyrant  his  brother,  many  of  the  con- 
spirators lost  their  lives  in  the  actual  fray, 
many  were  condemned  to  lose  their  heads,  and 
some  hundreds  were  banished  to  Siberia.  Al- 
though the  natural  grief  at  parting  with  one 
we  dearly  love,  can  never  be,  by  the  law  of 
any  emperor,  prohibited  ;  yet  those  who  ex- 
perience the  most  bitter  hear t-ren dings  are 
studious  to  avoid  any  public  demonstration 
of  their  regret ;  for  tyranny  might  construe  it 
into  defiance,  and  the  law  of  nature  yields  to 
the  law  of  necessity.  A  Russian  should  be  an 
automaton  :  it  should  wield  its  arms  when  the 
emperor  desires  ;  it  should  speak  only  to  flatter 
and  to  fawn ;  and  when  it  is  required,  the 
figure  of  the  man  should  lie  down  and  be 
buried. 

"  Amongst  those  condemned  to  degradation 
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and  to  ignominious  servitude  for  life,  was  the 
only  brother  of  the  six   sisters   I  have  before 
mentioned  to  you  ;  they  were  more  attached  to 
each  other  than  is  generally  the  case,  where  the 
active  mind  of  the  man  is  forced  to  display  its 
powers  at  a  distance  from  the  paternal  residence. 
One  of  your  great  writers  says : — *  That  the 
gay  companion,  the  useful  friend  and  favoured 
lover,  when  once  they  are  removed  from  before 
the  sight,  give   way   to   a    succession   of  new 
pleasures ;'  but  in  this  case  the  distance  and 
the   occupation  never  severed  his  attachment. 
The  eldest  sister  had  married  a  general  officer, 
who,  the  world  are  uncharitable  enough  to  say, 
did   not   push  the   interest  he  commanded  to 
avert  the  dreadful  punishment ;  and  without 
such   powerful   interference,   my  friend,    after 
that  revolution,  few  could  be  lulled    by    the 
cheerful   voice   of  hope,    few  heard  the  soul- 
inspiring   pardon,   few    started   into   new    ex- 
istence at  the  call  of  mercy.     The  revolution 
had   been   long   progressing,    but  it   had    not 
ripened   into   maturity,    when   the    death    of 
Alexander  offered  a  plausible  pretext,  and  the 
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storm  burst  before  the  clouds  were  blackened. 
This  was  no  petty  treason  ;  a  constitution  had 
been  promised,  nay,  had  been  drawn  up  by  the 
emperor  himself.  It  had  been  the  topic  of 
general  conversation,  and  the  Russians  of  the 
higher  order  had  been  led  to  expect  a  libera- 
tion from  those  chains  which  bound  them,  and 
yoked  them,  like  the  galled  cattle  of  the  field. 
It  is  well  known  that  when  hope  was  crushed, 
when  the  noise  and  the  tumult,  the  slaughter 
and  the  murders  had  ceased,  a  general  of  high 
distinction  was  accused  of  having  been  acces- 
sory to  the  plan,  and  of  having  actually 
drawn  up  the  constitution,  which  was  to  free 
the  slave  from  the  master  ;  and  he  was  cited  to 
appear  before  the  present  emperor.  The  frown 
of  royalty  soon  convinced  the  general  that  his 
case  was  prejudged,  and  in  answer  to  the 
question,  if  it  were  true  or  not  that  he  had  so 
far  forgotten  himself,  he  made  no  repl}'^,  but 
handed  to  Nicholas  some  carefully  sealed 
papers,  and  begged  that  his  Majesty  would 
glance  his  eye  at  the  contents.  The  packet 
was  unfolded,  and,  to  the  infinite  surprise  of 
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the  monarch,  he  found  the  outline  of  the  pro- 
posed new  government  in  the  hand-writing  of 
his  late  brother  Alexander. 

"  Can  it  be  imagined,  that  when  a  sovereign 
consents  to  enfranchise  a  people,  they  will  be 
slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  proffered  gift  ? 
When  the  greatest  of  all  human  blessings  is 
to  be  bestowed,  who  w^ould  shrink  from  the 
acceptance,  and  who,  when  he  has  been  flat- 
tered by  such  a  prospect,  can  tamely  forego  the 
reality,  and  quietly  embrace  his  servitude  and 
his  thraldom  ? 

"  Sentence  had  been  passed  upon  the  young 
man  abovementioned ;  and  it  was  one  of  the 
merciful  orders  issued  on  this  occasion,  that 
no  one,  not  even  of  the  families,  should  see 
or  converse  with  the  exiles.  The  winter  had 
covered  the  ground  with  its  snows  ;  the  sledge- 
roads  were  formed,  and  the  guards  appointed 
to  convey  this  young  nobleman,  and  three 
other  condemned  culprits,  to  their  future  abode, 
until  the  hand  of  death  should  relieve  them 
from  their  inhuman  master.  The  day  fixed  at 
length  arrived,  and  with  a  heavy   heart   and. 

I  5 
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gloomy  foreboding,  the  exiles  left  the  fortress 
of  Petersburgh,    where    they   had   been    con- 
fined  for  six  months.     The  tall   spire  of  the 
church,  the  Ridderholm*  of  Russia,  visible  a 
long  distance  from  the  flatness  of  the  country, 
was  watched  by  aching   eyes,  which  saw  for 
the  last  time  the  tomb  of  the  sovereigns,  and 
even  the  fortress  itself  would  have  been  hailed 
with  pleasure  as  a  prison,  in  preference  to  the 
cold,  dull,  inhospitable,  dreary  waste  of  Sibe- 
ria.    The  family  of  this  young  prince  had  long 
resided  in  Moscow :    they  heard  with  dismay 
and    with    indescribable    anguish    the   living 
loss  of  their  brother.     They  had  long  known 
of  his  imprisonment ;  but  they  had  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  interest  of  the  general  could 
have  overcome  the  decree  of  the  emperor  ;  but 
when  they  were  informed  that  a  last  interview 
was  denied,  that  already  the  brother  was  on  his 
route  to  his  future  grave,  that  even  hope  could 
scarcely  afford  a  gleam  of  probability  as  to  a 
meeting,    they    gave    way    to    tears   and    re- 

*  The  Ridclerholm  at  Stockholm  is  the  church  in  which  the 
kinsfs  are  buried. 
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proaches,  fortunately    not    re-echoed  by  their 
servants. 

"  A  countryman  of  yours,  who  resided  at 
Moscow,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  family, 
suggested  a  plan  by  which  a  probable  inter- 
view might  take  place.  He  knew,  as  you 
know,  that  from  the  prince  to  the  beggar,  a 
bribe,  a  good  bribe,  is  never  refused  in  Russia, 
for  our  pay  is  small,  and  our  expenditure 
great ;  and  what  custom  has  brought  into  a 
law,  cannot  be  disgraceful  ;  at  least  I  know  not 
the  man  who,  perfectly  innocent  himself,  would 
throw  the  first  stone.  This  Englishman  knew 
the  route  generally  taken  by  the  exiles,  and  he 
volunteered  to  accompany  two  of  the  sisters  to 
a  place  which  he  calculated  upon  gaining  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  banished  brother.  No 
time  could  be  allowed  for  consultation  and 
deliberation.  A  passport  was  procured  for 
himself  and  family  ;  a  kabiltka  was  soon  in 
requisition,  and  at  the  close  of  that  day  they 
departed  from  Moscow,  being  accounted  eagles 
by  the  postilions.* 

*  When  travellers  pay  handsomely  they  are  called  eao-les, 
and  the  word  flies  as  fast  as  the  bird. 
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"  The  travellers  who  have  passed  in  sledges, 
although  they  praise  the  noiseless  rapidity 
with  which  they  journey,  seldom  seek  a 
repetition  of  the  cold  amusement ;  but  to 
those  warmed  by  affection  and  cheered  by  the 
prospect  of  seeing,  if  not  conversing  with,  a 
beloved  object,  the  same  dull  interrupted  scene 
of  snow  and  trees  was  hardly  noticed,  and 
scarcely  once  during  the  long,  long,  tiresome 
journey  was  the  voice  of  discontent  heard. 
They  knew  the  worst,  and  the  best  was  before 
them.  As  to  any  reprieve  or  any  escape,  that 
never  entered  their  heads.  Some  have  suc- 
ceeded, it  is  true,  in  murdering  their  guards 
and  gaining  another  country ;  but  the  risk  is 
great,  and  the  success  very  uncertain.  The 
soldiers  are  generally  true  to  their  master. 
The  will  of  the  emperor  must  be  done,  and  no 
mandate  of  the  Turkish  sultan,  when  he  had 
power,  and  before  he  was  strangled  in  the 
friendly  embrace  of  the  Muscovite,  would  be 
better  obeyed  by  those  turbaned  cravens  than 
is  the  fiat  of  this  young  emperor  by  the 
Russians. 
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"  The  route,  though  long,  had  its  termi- 
nation ;  and  the  joy  of  our  travellers  knew  no 
bounds  when  they  were  informed  that  the 
exiles  had  not  passed.  It  was  for  them  to 
guard  against  any  accident  or  any  oversight 
during  which  the  brother  might  continue  his 
route  unobserved.  The  next  difficulty  was  to 
avoid  suspicion  ;  this  was  effected  by  a  feigned 
illness  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  young  ladies, 
and  the  party  were  conveyed  to  a  cottage  about 
one  werst  from  the  post-house,  the  relais  being 
beyond  the  village,  and  the  cottage  between 
the  two.  They  arrived  about  noon,  and  to- 
wards dark,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  men  placed  to  watch  for  the  strangers  gave 
the  welcome  intelligence  that  the  exiles  had 
arrived,  and  that  one  of  the  soldiers  had  gone 
into  the  village  to  procure  some  of  the  beverage 
so  delectable  to  the  rough  palates  of  the  soldiers, 
quass,  or  brandy.  The  sledge  belonging  to 
the  prisoners  had  been  conveyed  to  a  cottage 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  one  occu- 
pied by  the  sisters.  They  were  instantly  on 
the  alert,  and  well  enveloped  in  shubes,   they 
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cautiously  advanced  to  the  cottage,  at  the  door 
of  which  stood  the  serjeant. 

"  The  small  glimmer  of  light  which  shot 
from  the  miserable  aperture  misnamed  a  win- 
dow, showed  the  brother  with  his  companions 
crowded  round  the  stove,  and  endeavouring  to 
warm  their  almost  congealed  limbs.  In  spite 
of  the  caution  which  had  been  so  often  recom- 
mended, and  which  was  so  necessary  to  the 
success  of  an  interview,  the  power  of  affec- 
tion and  of  nature  was  too  strong  to  be  con- 
trolled. They  shrieked  his  name,  and  rushed 
towards  the  entrance.  The  sound,  although 
so  little  expected,  was  welcomed  to  the  ear  of 
the  prisoner,  who,  starting  from  the  stove, 
endeavoured  to  break  through  the  barricaded 
door.  It  was  in  vain  :  the  automaton  guard 
thrust  back  the  intruders,  and  closing  the  door 
stood  before  it.  The  sovereign  passport  to  the 
hearts  and  pockets  of  all  Russians,  high  or  low, 
was  resorted  to — a  bribe.  It  failed  for  once. 
The  Serjeant  was  inexorable :  he  declared  his 
own  life  as  forfeited,  if  the  sovereign's  orders 
were  disobeyed,  and  for  such  a  trifle  too.     The 
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bribe  was  doubled  ;  it  was  useless.  No  gold, 
no  paper  could  move  the  stubborn  heart ;  and 
yet  he  looked  as  if  he  obeyed  his  orders  vvith 
an  unwilling  heart.  Hope  was  fast  fleeting,  and 
time,  which  now  was  invaluable,  still  allowed 
the  sand  to  drop  through  his  glass,  at  the  usual 
unerring  and  unceasing  rapidity. 

"  The  youngest  sister,  a  girl  of  very  con- 
siderable personal  charms,  resolved  to  see  what 
imploring  beauty  could  effect,  and  throwing 
herself  upon  the  ground,  she  clasped  the 
soldier's  knees.  In  vain  he  endeavoured  to 
shake  her  from  her  hold.  She  clung  to  him 
with  the  arms  of  despair,  then  poured  she  forth 
a  torrent  of  woe.  She  implored  him  in  the 
sacred  name  of  his  mother,  she  pictured  to  him 
the  despair  of  her  situation,  the  ease  of  con- 
cealment, the  promise  of  a  reward  sufficient 
to  make  the  risk  desirable  ;  and  what  was  of 
more  avail,  the  tears  of  a  sister.  The  soldier 
was  not  deaf  to  the  call  of  woe,  and  from  such 
eyes.  The  bravest  man  has  generally  the 
most  feeling  ;  cowards  are  alwa3^s  tyrants,  and 
tyranny  cannot    show   its   cruelty   more   than 
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when  it  delegates  power  to  cowards.  The 
Serjeant's  heart  began  to  waver;  and  when  once 
a  soldier's  heart  does  waver,  it  is  like  a  wo- 
man's consideration  when  her  virtue  is  assailed, 
both  are  certainly  lost.  At  this  moment  the 
elder  sister  seized  his  hand,  and  looking  at  him 
with  eyes  suffused  with  tears,  yet  darting  still 
a  glance  which  only  those  could  understand 
who  saw,  the  Serjeant's  better  feeling  overcame 
his  duty.  He  allowed  himself  by  easy  vio- 
lence to  be  removed  :  the  door  was  opened, 
and  the  affectionate  sisters  wept  as  they  em- 
braced their  brother.  Few  minutes  could  be 
spared,  and  they  flew  bitterly  fast.  The  horses 
were  every  moment  expected,  and  the  soldiers 
who  were  occupied  in  recruiting  their  spirits 
might  soon  return.  Then  concealment  would 
be  impossible,  and  the  Serjeant's  head  might 
pay  the  forfeit  of  his  dereliction  of  duty. 

"  The  Englishman  who  witnessed  this  heart- 
rending scene,  mentioned  that  the  parlies  were 
so  overcome  at  their  unexpected  success,  and 
the  tears  flowed  so  rapidly,  that  the  object  of 
the  visit  was  nearly  frustrated  by  the  delay  of 
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utterance  ;  he  therefore  turned  his  attention  to 
the  Serjeant.  When  the  orders  were  broken, 
he  thought  he  might  as  well  examine  one  or 
two  red  notes,*  and  after  a  promise  of  many 
more,  he  consented  to  granting  another  inter- 
view at  the  next  relais,  and  to  keep  his  sledge 
behind  that  of  the  Englishman's.  The  sisters 
had  now  begun  to  sew  money  in  the  brother's 
clothes,  and  to  give  articles  which  they  had 
collected  at  Moscow,  and  which  those  who  had 
returned  from  Siberia  had  mentioned  as  most 
useful  ;  but  the  interview  was  cut  suddenly 
short :  the  half-drunken  song  of  the  returning 
soldiers  gave  warning  of  their  approach  ;  the 
shubes  concealed  the  female  figures,  and  before 
the  prisoners  were  ready  to  proceed,  our  party 
had  left  the  cottage,  and  were  on  the  full  gal- 
lop to  the  next  post-house. 

"  Between  Moscow  and  Petersburgh  the  relais 
are  generally  thirty  wersts  apart,  and  between 
the  capital  and  Tobolski  they  are  in  many 
places  more  than  sixty ;  so  that  the  ladies  had 
full  time  to  prepare  their  presents  and  to  make 

*  A  red  note  is  equal  to  ten  rubles. 
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preparations,  so  as  not  to  allow  a  minute  to  be 
lost.  On  arrival  at  the  post-house,  they  never 
thought  of  entering  and  warming  themselves. 
They  watched  the  road  they  had  passed  ;  they 
gave  every  clue  to  suspicion,  by  asking  the 
question  most  natural  to  be  asked,  namely,  if 
there  was  another  route  by  which  a  sledge 
could  pass.  Every  moment  brought  with  it  a 
world  of  anxiety  ;  the  serjeant  was  accused  of 
treachery;  and  like  women,  they  indulged  in 
the  most  hasty  and  most  childish  suspicions. 
No  words  could  persuade  them  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  soldiers  being  able  to  pass  another 
way.  They  were  resolute  in  maintaining  their 
opinion  as  to  the  duplicity  of  the  serjeant,  and 
reproaches  and  fancies,  the  wildest  and  the 
most  likely  to  be  uttered  by  doubting  females, 
were  vented  in  the  most  hurried  language. 

"  But  soon  they  were  undeceived :  the 
sledge  had  stopped  at  a  cottage  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  post-house.  The  soldiers,  as 
usual,  not  fearing  an  escape,  betook  themselves 
in  search  of  their  favourite  beverage.  The 
parties  again  met;  but  the  serjeant  resolutely 
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informed  them,  for  the  last  time,  that  this 
was  to  be  the  utmost  extent  of  his  disobedience 
to  his  sovereign ""s  orders.  Even  the  sisters  saw 
the  propriety  of  not  risking  detection  ;  for  the 
brother  would  have  suffered  for  it  as  well  as 
the  soldiers.  A  plan  was  now  suggested  by 
which,  as  letters  could  not  be  sent,  the 
sisters  might  have  confidence  in  any  verbal 
communication.  This  was  a  ring,  to  be  given 
to  any  person  returning  from  exile.  The 
pledge  would  be  a  conviction  that  the  bearer 
related  the  truth.  In  vain  the  serjeant  urged 
the  parting.  Still  there  was  more  to  say,  more 
to  do,  more  to  hope,  and  a  parting  for  ever — 
iTor  the  banishment  was  for  life — was  not  a 
momentary  embrace.  The  serjeant  endeavour- 
ed to  tear  them  asunder,  and  in  this  the  Ens- 
lishman  rather  assisted  ;  for  he  knew  the  con- 
sequences which  might  ensue.  In  vain  he 
urged  them  as  to  the  necessity  of  concealment, 
for  in  that  last  sad  heart-rending  scene,  the 
spirit  of  female  intrepidity,  which  had  buoyed 
them  up  through  hardships  and  through  toils, 
through  hopes  and  fears,  suddenly  gave  way. 
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and  the  youngest  sister  fainted  at  the  brother's 
feet.  Then  was  the  serjeant  awakened  to  the 
fearful  reality  of  the  desperation  of  his  situ- 
ation :  in  vain  they  used  the  general  restora- 
tives, in  vain  they  suggested  a  dozen  modes  of 
concealment ;  the  loud  shout  of  the  soldiers 
announced  their  vicinity,  and  before  any  plan 
could  be  put  in  execution,  they  entered  the 
cottage,  and  the  whole  was  discovered. 

"  The  prisoners  soon  continued  their  route, 
and  the  sisters  returned  to  Moscow.  It  hap- 
pened that  an  exile,  whose  time  was  expired, 
was  put  under  the  Serjeant's  care,  to  be  con- 
veyed to  Petersburgh.  This  exile  was  en- 
trusted with  the  ring,  and  persuaded  the  ser- 
jeant to  pass  through  Moscow,  deviating  not  a 
little  from  his  proper  line  of  journey.  The 
sisters  were  informed  of  the  arrival,  and  re- 
ceived all  the  accounts  an  exile  could  bring,  or 
an  exile  could  send.  The  picture  of  the  situ- 
ation of  the  brother  was  by  no  means  consoling ; 
his  last  request  was  that  some  religious  books 
and  green  spectacles  might  be  sent, — the  eter- 
nal snow  had  nearly  blinded  him. 
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"  The  Serjeant  continued  his  route,  and  the 
ladies  now  determined  to  remunerate  him  in 
the  most  ample  manner.  They  are  of  great 
family,  and  nominally  rich  ;  but  we  Russians 
cannot  in  reality  be  said  to  be  rich.  They 
traced  him  to  Petersburgh  ;  they  knew  of  his 
arrival ;  but  from  that  moment  all  was  lost, 
and  to  November  1828  they  never  could  re- 
cover the  trace,  although  the  family  was  un- 
remitting in  their  generous  assiduity ;  and  in 
fact,"  said  the  prince,  "  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  he  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  disobedience 
of  orders." 

"  And  the  family,^'  said  I. 

"  Are,"  continued  the  prince,  "  fast  ap- 
proaching another  kingdom,  where  they  hope 
again  to  be  united  with  their  brother.  One  died 
about  two  years  ago,  of  a  broken  heart,  and 
the  two  who  witnessed  the  last  parting  are 
mimic  deaths,  waiting  for  a  grave.  They 
never  have  recovered  the  last  sad  moment  of 
the  hut ;  and  the  mother,  who  died  the  day 
before  yesterday,  has  only  heralded  her  daugh- 
ters to,  I  hope,  a  glorious  eternity." 
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Such  scenes  arise  in  absolute  governments, 
where,  without  some  proper  code  of  laws,  jus- 
tice can  never  be  administered.  It  is  useless  to 
pour  forth  a  volley  of  invectives  against  the 
emperor  for  cruelties  he,  perhaps,  never  sanc- 
tioned or  heard  of;  it  is  a  well-known  fact, 
that  when  Menzikoff  was  banished,  and  passed 
through  Tobolski,  two  noblemen  whom  he  had 
sentenced  to  banishment,  hooted  him  as  he 
passed.  To  one  he  admitted  having  been  the 
cause  of  his  disgrace,  but  to  the  other  he  de- 
nied any  knowledge  of  his  being  in  Siberia. 
"  Do  not  impute  your  present  misfortunes  to 
me,"  he  said  ;  *'  I  often  asked  why  I  no  longer 
saw  you,  and  received  only  vague,  uncertain, 
and  unsatisfactory  answers ;  being  too  much 
occupied  with  public  business,  I  omitted  that  of 
individuals ;  and  some  secret  enemy  of  your''s 
must  have  procured  the  order  without  my 
knowledge."*  It  is  impossible  in  a  state  of  such 
vast  extent  as  Russia,  that  the  emperor  can 
know  one-millionth  part  of  the  woe  and  injus- 
tice which  fall  upon  his  subjects  ;  and  in  many 

*  Chantreau,  vol.  ii. 
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cases,  the  very  people  who  most  revile  him  for 
acts  of  supposed  tyranny,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  banishment  of  some  of  the  leading  Poles  in 
the  last  revolution,  went  down  to  the  House  of 
Commons  and  voted  for  the  Coercion  Bill. 

If  men  are  subjects,  they  must  be  obedient  to 
the  laws  ;  and  it  is  for  the  general  good,  that 
those  who  oppose  themselves  to  the  government 
under  which,  be  it  by  birth,  by  cession,  or 
by  conquest,  they  live  and  are  protected, 
should  be  punished  for  such  opposition,  when 
murder  and  robbery,  and  rapine  and  plunder, 
follow  the  footsteps  of  the  agitators,  and  flames 
and  devastations  are  the  proofs  of  their  success. 
Why  should  the  property  of  seven  millions  of 
men  be  insecure,  if  eight  or  ten  people  think 
proper  to  rebuke  them  as  slaves,  and  use  them 
as  such  ? 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

Heaven  first  sent  letters  for  some  wretch's  aid, 
Some  banish'd  lover,  or  some  captive  maid. 

Pope. 

My  stay  at  Moscow  was  cut  short,  even 
when  amusement  was  at  its  highest  pitch,  and 
when  I  had  not  been  much  plundered,  or  had 
not  experienced  many  misfortunes.  The  first 
occurrence  which  prompted  me  to  leave  a  place 
wherein  I  had  been,  comparatively  speaking, 
happy,  was  the  death  of  the  Empress-Mother ; 
she  died,  of  course,  because  I  was  in  Russia, 
and  thus  put  a  stop  to  all  the  amusements 
of  the  capital.  The  next  reason  was  the  re- 
ception of  a  letter  from  Lucy,  it  ran  thus  : — 
"  Dearest  Robert, 

"  What  is  the  reason  you  have  never  an- 
swered  my   letter  ?     I   thought   the   welcome 
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news  I  conveyed  to  you  at  Petersburgh,  where 
I  suppose  you  still  remain,  would  have  prompt- 
ed you  to  return  immediately  ;  but  perhaps  it 
is  with  you  as  with  many  others — 'out  of 
sight,  out  of  mind.'  Simpson  declares  she  sent 
my  letter,  and  therefore  I  feel  certain  you 
must  have  received  it ;  and,  Robert,  it  is  not 
kind  of  you  not  to  have  written  to  me  after 
all  your  promises.  Day  after  day  I  have  asked 
Simpson  for  a  letter,  but  she  always  says  that 
she  has  not  received  one,  and  that  she  is  sure 
you  think  no  more  of  me.  I  will  not  be  so 
harsh  a  judge;  although,  if  you  really  are 
still  constant  to  me,  you  will  not  long  delay 
your  appearance ;  for  you  may  find  that  delays 
are  sometimes  dangerous.  Since  your  depar- 
ture, we  have  not  seen  any  one  but  Sir  Jacob 
and  Major  Henderson  :  the  latter,  since  my 
uncle's  death,  has  been  paying  me  the  greatest 
attention;  but,  Robert,  you  need  not  be  jealous 
— I  have  pledged  my  heart's  affection  to  you, 
and  you  may  rely  upon  my  constancy.  Re- 
ports have  been  spread  that  Sir  Jacob  is  to 
VOL.    II.  K 
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marry  my  mother  at  the  expiration  of  a  year : 
he  lives  almost  entirely  in  the  house.     I  have 
hated  him  ever  since  you  disliked  him,  although 
he  is  very  fond  of  me,  and  is  a  great  friend 
of  the  major's. — You    have,  of  course,    heard 
that  your  sister  was  to  have  married  Captain 
Mizen  ;  he  was  promoted  about  a  month  since ; 
and  the  day  of  the  marriage  was  absolutely 
fixed.     Jane    told    me   the  whole    secret ;    she 
says  she  never  intends  mentioning  the  reason 
to  any  other  person  alive,  more  especially  to 
you  ;    but  as   I  can   confide   it,   and,   indeed, 
hope  I  never  shall  hear  anything  that  I  can- 
not trust  with  you,  I  shall  relate   her   objec- 
tions to  fulfilling  her  engagement ;  in  the  first 
place  binding  you,  of  course,  to  the  most  pro- 
found secrecy,  and  likewise  to  a  promise  that 
you  will  in   no  way  interfere  in   the   matter. 
It    appears    that   Mrs.   Wilson,   your   sister's 
maid,   had  formed  as   fond  an  attachment  to 
Mr.  Mizen  as  Jane  had  done,  and  he  carried 
on  a  correspondence  with  the  mistress  and  the 
maid.       It    unfortunately,    or    perhaps   fortu- 
nately, for  your  sister,  happened,  that  one  day 
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a  note  came  from  Mizen  to  both  ;  and  as  Jane 
was   particularly    cautious    that    the    servants 
should  not  know  of  this  correspondence,   vshe 
desired  Wilson  always  to  take  her  letters  and 
convey  them  to  her  immediately.     Wilson,  in 
her   agitation,    slipped    both    letters   into   her 
pocket,  and  when  Jane  hurried  her  to  deliver 
the  epistle,  both  letters  were  taken  out  at  the 
same   time:    Jane's  quick  eye  saw   the  hand- 
writing, and  asked  to  see  the  contents,  which 
Wilson   immediately   and    most    pointedly  re- 
fused, upon   which  Jane    dismissed  her.     But 
on  the  morning  destined  for  the  departure  of 
the    abigail,    she    said   in   the   most    insulting 
manner,  that  Jane  might  make  her  mind  easy, 
for  that  Captain  Mizen   knew  which  was  the 

handsomest  of  the  two  ;  and  throwing  her  one 
of  the  gallant  captain's  letters,  a  very  warm 
and  tender  production,  she  left  the  house.  The 
next  day  Mizen  called ;  and  Jane,  after  meeting 
him  in  a  distant  manner,  begged  he  would  re- 
tire and  read  a  letter  which  she  put  in  his  hands, 
and  act  as  he  thought  best  upon  the  occasion. 
The  naval   hero  did  as  he  was  desired,   and 

K  2 
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has  never  since  made  his  appearance  in  Half- 
moon-street.  Jane  had  enclosed  Mizen's  letter 
to  Wilson  in  one  rebuking  him  for  his  incon- 
stancy and  insulting  behaviour. 

"  I  have  worn  your  portrait  ever  since  you 
gave  it  to  me ;  and  I  often,  very  often,  look 
at  the  strong  likeness,  and  fancy  you  near  me. 
Oh  !  do  come  back  immediately,  for  I  fear 
mamma  will  make  me  marry  the  major,  whom 
I  cannot  love,  and  urge  me  to  forget  you, 
whom  I  cannot  cease  to  remember.  I  shall  send 
this  to  Demuth  Hotel,  Petersburgh,  and  hope 
directly  you  receive  it  that  you  will  return 
to  your  affectionate  and  sincerely  attached 

"Lucy  Stackpole."" 

I  obeyed  the  summons,  and  prepared  to 
start  that  evening,  quite  at  a  loss  to  imagine 
what  could  be  the  welcome  news  already  said 
to  have  been  sent ;  who  was  the  dead  uncle, 
of  whom  no  mention  was  made  by  name ; 
and  fully  resolved,  happen  what  would,  to 
revenge  the  slight  offered  to  my  sister  by  the 
shameful   behaviour  of  Mizen.      On  this   last 
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point  I  hope  I  made  all  allowances  for  the 
temperature  of  youth.  I  considered  how  many 
thousands  are  guilty  of  the  same  perfidy,  and 
who  escape  under  the  appellation  of  '  very 
moral  men/  owing  to  their  good  fortune  in 
not  being  discovered:  then  I  considered  that 
many  of  the  greatest  heroes  have  had  small 
blots  on  their  escutcheons  in  similar  circum- 
stances, or  worse,  after  the  vow  had  been 
plighted ;  and  then  came  upon  me  the  misery 
of  being  born  great,  and  becoming  excessively 
illustrious  either  by  the  power  of  genius  or 
the  success  of  arms.  Every  footstep  of  a  great 
man  is  watched  ;  his  countenance  is  familiar 
to  all :  —  the  dark-green  chariot  of  a  king,  al- 
though destitute  of  the  armorial  distinctions, 
is  soon  detected  and  remembered.  The  starv- 
ing minion  of  the  press  has  one  day'*s  food  for 
supplying  the  useless  information  ;  it  is  mag- 
nified by  hireling  writers ;  it  is  read  with 
avidity,  because  it  discovers  that  even  royalty 
of  birth  does  not  exempt  kings  from  the  sins 
of  humanity  :  hence  the  reason  that  those  who 
have  risen  to  the  highest  honours,  have  been 
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considered  by  the  over  pious  and  over  scrupu- 
lous as  men  of  great  public,  but  of  very 
little  moral,  character.  But  in  my  case,  the 
arrow  had  struck  my  own  family  :  the  shaft 
of  censure,  where  only  vague  report  wings  it, 
may  hit  without  wounding ;  but  when  it  is 
traced  to  one,  and  that  one  a  dear  sister,  a 
man  must  be  worm  indeed,  who  does  not  turn 
upon  the  poisonous  archer. 

It  is  useless  to  convey  my  readers  over  the 
road  to  the  northern  capital ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Twer,  Waldai  Torsholk,  and  Novo- 
gorod,  it  is  one  uniform  straight  line,  with 
scarcely  an  ascent  to  vary  the  view,  or  a  de- 
scent to  increase  the  rapidity  ;  on  each  side 
are  woods  and  forests ;  little  is  seen  in  the 
way  of  cultivation,  and  the  villages  through 
which  the  vehicle  passes  are  generally  com- 
posed of  one  street,  each  side  containing  a 
nearl}^  equal  distribution  of  log-huts  and 
wretchedness:  should  curiosity  tempt  you  to 
enter,  the  effluvia  will  soon  prompt  a  retreat ; 
and  when  wearied  with  fatigue,  the  rough 
road,  composed  of  trees,  and  having  the  earth 
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which  once  filled  the  interstices  washed  away, 
affords  but  little  relief  to  the  dislocated  bones 
of  the  jumbled  traveller.  But  from  Novo- 
gorod  the  road  is  paved,  and  the  civilisation 
perceptible.  Once  more  in  the  capital,  I  or- 
dered my  own  carriage  to  be  got  ready,  and 
told  my  servant  to  send  for  horses  the  next 
day.  The  man,  who  was  a  Swede,  and  who 
knew  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Rus- 
sians, opened  his  eyes  and  mouth  in  stupid 
astonishment.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  you  must  get 
a  podoroshna." 

"  Get  a  what .?"  said  I. 

"  A  podoroshna  ;  that  is,  sir,  an  order  for 
horses." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  why  don't  you  get  one, 
and  not  stand  staring  there  like  a  frightened 
poodle- dog?" 

''  I  cannot  get  one,  sir,  without  your  pass- 
port." 

"  Then  take  it,  sir,"  said  I,  in  a  most 
gentlemanly  tone  and  magisterial  appearance. 

"  He  did  take  it ;  and  came  back  with  the  in- 
telligence that  he  was  just  one  minute  too  late ; 
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but  that  to-morrow  he  would  take  care  to  be  in 
time." 

The  morrow  came,  and  I  was  excessively 
anxious,  more  especially  as  I  received  another 
letter  from  Lucy,  couched  in  words  rather 
more  hasty  than  forgiving.  It  accused  me  of 
having  forgotten  her,  and  of  a  report  that  I 
was  about  to  be  married  to  a  Russian  princess 
Boristichnikatoff.  The  latter  part  I  laughed 
at,  but  the  former  disturbed  my  usually  placid 
temper ;  yet  there  was  one  sentence  which 
excited  my  curiosity,  and  which  gave  wings  to 
my  intention.  It  was  this : — "  I  did  not  expect 
this  blow,  when  every  obstacle  was  removed, 
and  when  my  fortune  placed  me,  and  would 
have  placed  you,  far  above  mediocrity,  even 
in  the  metropolis."  The  surprise  of  an  Indian, 
who  had  placed  himself  in  a  tree,  and  suddenly 
found  himself  peppered  with  small  shot  by 
a  bad  marksman  at  flying  birds,  and  who 
when  falling  from  his  eminence  ejaculated 
"  Baubry  baub !  baubry  baub !"  was  not 
greater  than  mine  when  I  read  the  above  sen- 
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tence,  —  -'obstacles  removed  and  fortune  se- 
cured !"  « I  will  not  allow,'  said  I  to  myself, 
*  the  wings  of  love  and  despatch  to  be  clogged 
by  curiosity.  I  will  take  the  direct  route 
through  Riga  to  Berlin,  and  this  night  shall 
see  me  on  the  road."*  In  the  midst  of  my 
packing  up  and  going-away  bustle,  in  came 
GustafF,  his  face  looking  as  red  as  a  lobster, 
and  his  carroty  hair  standing  out  like  quills 
upon  the  fretful  porcupine. 

"  You  must  get  the  passport  viseed  at  the 
English  Ambassador's  before  it  can  be  viseed 
for  departure,"  said  my  ferret-eyed  friend. 

"  Where  is  the  sledge  ?''"'  said  I,  seizing  the 
passport,  which  I  most  certainly  did,  in  lan- 
guage not  fit  to  be  related  here,  consign  to  the 
devil,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  assigns,  in  the 
most  seamanlike  style  of  language  :  poor  Gus- 
tafF cringing  in  the  corner,  and  quite  dis- 
mayed at  the  extra  shove  downwards  I  had 
given  myself  by  my  language. 

"  It  is  in  the  court-yard,  sir,"  said  the 
Swede. 

K  5 
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"  Call  that  cursed  Isvoshchik*  to  come  to 
the  door  this  moment." 

Away  went  the  sledge  to  the  English  Quay. 
On  arrival,  the  secretary  was  out,  and  the 
ambassador  was  at  Count  Nesselrold's  —  no 
chance  of  a  return  before  two  o"* clock.  How- 
ever, before  that  time  it  was  done ;  and  as 
I  had  often  heard  "  whenever  you  want  a 
thing  well  done,  do  it  yourself,"  I  drove  to 
the  Russian  office.  The  gentleman  who  re- 
ceived me  was,  without  any  exception,  the 
most  courteous,  civil,  public  officer,  I  have 
ever  met  with  in  my  life.  He  spoke  French, 
as  all  Russians  of  the  higher  orders  do, 
with  fluency  and  correctness ;  and  taking  the 
passport,  looked  at  the  vizee  of  the  English 
ambassador,  and  then  said,  "  It  is  all  right, 
I  see;  pray  have  you  brought  the  newspapers 
with  you .?" 

"  Brought  the  newspapers !"  I  repeated  with 
some  surprise ;  "  what  have  I  to  do  with 
newspapers  ?''"' 

"  It  is  requisite  that  I  should  see  them,"" 

*  Isvoshchik — a  coachman. 
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the  officer  replied ;  "  and  I  am  excessively 
sorry  to  appear  reluctant  to  forward  your 
wishes  ;  but  it  is  indispensable  that  I  should 
have  the  newspapers  before  I  countersign  the 
passport,  and  before  you  leave  Russia." 

I  thought  my  friend  mad  ;    and    asked  for 
an  explanation. 

"  Merely  this,"  he  continued  :  "it  is  requi- 
site that  every  person  desiring  to  quit  Russia 
should  advertise  his  determination  three  times 
in  the  public  newspapers,  in  order  that  should 
he  have  any  unsettled  accounts,  his  creditors 
may  have  notice  of  his  intentions,  and  either 
procure  payment  or  object  to  his  departure: 
this  advertisement  must  be  put  in  three  times ; 
and  it  must  not  be  put  in  three  days  following, 
but  every  other  day,  making  in  all  a  week. 
Then,  when  that  is  done,  I  shall  sign  your 
passport,  and  the  next  day  you  can  get  your 
podoroshna.*' 

I  left  the  office,  and  returned  home  to  pre- 
pare the  advertisement,  damning  every  law, 
ukase,  and  regulation  of  the  musquito-biting 
country  in  summer,  and  snow-covered  flat  in 
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winter;  consigning  the  Emperor  and  all  his 
sheepskin-covered  subjects  to  a  warmer  habi- 
tation, and  wishing  the  tower  of  Ivan  Velikoi, 
the  Kremlin,  and  everything  else,  had  been 
blown  up  by  Napoleon,  in  spite  of  the  Virgin,* 
before  I  ever  honoured  it  by  placing  my  foot 
upon  its  summit.  The  weather  cooled  me,  and 
banished  reason  came  back  before  dinner. 
"  Now,''  said  I  to  myself,  "  if  I  had  studied 
the  countrv  before  I  came  to  it,  as  all  men 
with  any  brains  ought  to  do,  instead  of  coming 
a  perfect  stranger  to  its  regulations  and  its 
usages,  this  would  not  have  happened  ;  and  as 
I  find  I  am  destined  to  buy  m}^  own  experi- 
ence in  this  life,  I  resolved  never  again  to  be 
guilty  of  such  a  slip  as  the  one  I  had  made. 
I  therefore  got  all  the  accounts  of  Prussia  I 
could  buy.  But,  alas  !  the  censor  of  the  press 
will  permit  no  work  to  be  sold  that  gives  any 
account  of  religion,  or  mentions  a  revolution. 
I  could  only  procure  a  history  of  the  names 

*  Over  the  Spaskoi  gate  there  is  a  painting  of  the  Virgin. 
When  the  French  attempted  to  blow  up  the  Kremlin,  not  even 
the  glass  which  covered  the  saint  was  injured.  To  her  interces- 
sion is  ascribed  the  miraculous  delivery. 
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of  the  monarchs,  with  all  their  virtues,  and 
none  of  their  vices  ;  and  if  any  king  was  killed 
in  his  sleep,  strangled  by  his  subjects,  or 
burked  by  his  page,  that  page  was  omitted, 
by  order  of  the  government.  They  took  my 
bible  from  me ;  but  told  me  that,  if  the  censor 
found  nothing  in  it  against  religion  or  Russia, 
it  would  be  returned.  Happy  land  !  happy 
ignorance  !  They  hear  all  the  good,  and  none 
of  the  bad ;  like  the  French  during  the  late 
war,  they  heard  of  all  their  mighty  conquests ; 
but  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  or  the  glories 
of  Talavera  and  Salamanca,  they  were  in 
happy  ignorance ;  and  those  who  read  the 
despatch  of  "  the  taking  of  Acre,"  mentioned 
in  Bourrienne's  memoirs,  and  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  French  papers,  may  judge  how 
convenient  it  is — to  lie  at  a  distance. 

I  wrote  to  Lucy  a  long  explanatory  letter : 
I  swore  eternal  love,  fidelity,  and  attachment. 
I  urged  her  to  pardon  that  which  arose  only 
from  my  ignorance ;  and  I  determined  to  leave 
Russia  the  instant  the  shackle  of  the  law  was 
unbolted.     I   told    her   she   might   expect  me 
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in  three  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  letter, 
and  that  it  was  useless  for  her  to  write  any 
more,  as  I  should  certainly  be  at  her  feet 
before  the  letter  could  reach  me ;  and  sealed 
it  with  a  most  perfect  specimen  of  the  sailor's 
love,  which  was  a  ship  in  a  stiff  breeze,  sailing 
one  way,  and  a  dove  flying  another  way, 
the  latter  having  one  end  of  a  six-inch  hawser 
in  its  mouth,  the  other  end  being  a  kind 
of  tow-line  on  board,  with  a  knot  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  with  that  most  comprehensive  of  all 
mottoes — 

"  The  farther  we  fly 
The  tighter  we  tie." 

Very  true  as  to  the  knot,  but  not  true  as 
to  lovers  or  flying  ships,  excepting  Dutch- 
men. The  week  was  a  long  one,  but  like  all 
weeks  it  had  its  termination.  The  carriage  was 
placed  on  sledges,  a  bottle  of  brandy  and  ma- 
deira stowed  away  in  the  pockets,  trunks  pack- 
ed, bills  paid,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  day, 
Gustaff  being  as  drunk  as  an  owl,  and  the  ther- 
mometer only  twenty  degrees  below  zero,  we 
drove  out  of  the  northern  capital,  going  at  a 
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most  tremendous  pace,  the  carriage  being  al- 
most motionless,  and  the  noise  scarcely  audible. 
Night  and  day  we  journeyed  until  we  arrived 
at  Riga ;  where  my  faithful  servant  was  taken 
seriously  ill,  and  I  was  detained  a  fortnight. 
Poor  fellow  !  to  leave  him  in  that  inhospitable 
country  for  any  man  below  the  common  grade 
of  gentleman,  was  impossible.  The  best  medi- 
cal advice  was  given  and  paid  for ;  whilst  I 
offered  a  little  gratis  from  the  Zadig  of  Vol- 
taire, and  which  may  be  as  applicable  to  half 
the  tipplers  in  town,  who  drink  themselves  into 
forgetfulness  and  then  complain  of  head-aches 
and  disordered  stomachs,  as  to  my  Rufus  of  a 
domestic  ;  here  it  is : — "  Qu'on  se  porte  toujours 
bien  avec  de  la  sobriete  et  de  Texercise,  et  que 
Tart  de  faire  subsister  ensemble  Tintemperance 
et  la  sante,  est  un  art  aussi  chimerique  que  la 
pierre  philosophale,  Fastrologie  judiciaire,  et 
la  theologie  des  mages."  GustafF  swore  to 
learn  the  passage  by  heart  — was  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  French  wit ;  and  upon  the 
strength  of  his  resolution,  got  drunk  the  same 
evening.     The  consequence  was,  that  the  car- 
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riage  was  neglected,  some  Russians  stole  the 
iron  at  the  bottom  of  the  sledge,  and  as  we 
were  making  the  last  stage,  before  our  chill 
was  to  be  relieved  by  a  warm  bed  at  Po- 
langen,  the  whole  affair  gave  way,  and  we  found 
ourselves  (as  the  French  say),  in  a  dreadfully 
cold  night — so  cold,  indeed,  that  the  madeira 
was  frozen  in  the  bottle — obliged  to  fasten  the 
patins  with  ropes,  and  to  retrace  our  steps  at 
least  four  werst,  then  to  place  the  carriage  on 
the  wheels,  and  to  continue,  at  the  risk  of  an 
upset  :  for  unless  the  tiers  of  the  wheels  are 
roughed,  the  vehicle  slides  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  making  the  same  kind  of  motion  on  the 
road  that  a  parachute  makes  when  it  is  first  se- 
vered by  desperately  bold  fingers  from  the  bal- 
loon ;  the  smallest  gutter  over  which  the  snow 
is  not  hardened,  and  the  traveller's  "  lodging 
is  on  the  cold  ground.*" 

We  were  only  upset  three  times  the  day  we 
left  Memel.  It  had  become  positively  requisite 
to  place  the  carriage  again  on  sledges ;  and 
owins:  to  a  violent  snow-storm  which  had  occur- 
red  the  night  before,  large  mountains  had  col- 
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lected  together,  and  the  road  was  uneven.  The 
sledge  was  too  small  for  the  weight  above  ;  and 
whenever  we  went  fast,  and  an  irregularity 
occurred,  over  we  went,  fairly  and  softly,  with- 
out any  damage  or  any  loss  but  that  of  time. 
We  got  to  Koningsberg  safe  in  limb,  but 
tired,  jaded,  and  frozen.  We  were  recommend- 
ed to  take  the  road  to  Dantzic,  and  to  go 
through  Pomerania  to  Berlin  ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  excessive  heavy  fall  of  snow  which 
occurred  in  that  year,  we  followed  the  bad  advice 
and  started.  Never  since  I  was  born  did  I  pro- 
gress more  slowly — not  even  in  Euclid  ;  the  de- 
lays at  the  inns,  in  spite  of  the  Prussian  postboy 
having  trumpeted  our  coming  half-an-hour  be- 
fore our  arrival,  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  road 
on  account  of  the  snow,  the  frigid  indifference  of 
the  drivers  as  to  our  hurry,  and  in  short,  the 
general  apathy  of  a  Prussian  postilion,  were  all 
against  a  quick  advance.  The  mail  overtook 
us  at  a  miserable  hole,  dignified  into  an  inn 
because  they  gave  greasy  dinners  and  had 
post-horses,  at  which  I  had  resolved  to  sleep ; 
the  sound  of  the  horn  announced  an  arrival  as 
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near,  and  I  determined,  if  the  travellers  conti- 
tinued,  I  would  do  so  also.  The  mail  was  obli- 
ged to  go  on  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  various  re- 
monstrances of  the  master  of  the  inn,  which  I 
very  uncharitably  placed  to  an  interested  mo- 
tive, I  determined  to  follow  and  keep  in  its 
track.  The  night  was  light  enough,  but  the 
snow  had  covered  hedges  and  ditches,  and  no 
road  was  discernible  ;  we  were,  however,  used  to 
that,  for  from  the  time  we  left  Dantzic,  we  had 
groped  our  way  by  chance.  For  an  hour  we  got 
on  at  a  slow  walk,  the  carriage  following  close  to 
the  mail.  Suddenly,  down  went  the  mail  on  one 
side,  and  stopped  short.  In  vain  I  roared  to 
our  driver  to  stop ;  he  would  advance,  and  we 
were  shortly  in  the  same  condition,  the  horses 
floundering  in  the  deep  pit,  the  carriage  sink- 
ing like  a  ship  in  a  sea-way  head-foremost,  and 
we,  as  we  escaped  from  the  close  confinement, 
had  the  pleasure  of  stepping  far  above  our 
knees  in  the  snow.  This  is  felicity-hunting, 
thought  I,  with  a  vengeance ;  and  inwardly  1 
swore,  that  the  Czar  and  all  his  raggamuffin 
subjects  might  go  with  a  facilis  descensus  else- 
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where,  before  I  would  leave  a  warm  home  to 
see  the  Casan  church,  or  the  walks  in  the 
Kamini  Ostroff. 

Our  first  endeavour  was  to  extricate  the 
horses  of  the  mail,  for  they  were  in  a  desperate 
condition  :  this  was  effected  with  no  small  ex- 
ertion on  our  own  parts,  and  the  cold  was  so 
intense,  that  I  fancied  I  never  should  bring  my 
hands  and  all  my  complement  of  fingers  home 
again.  As  it  was  impossible  to  venture  farther 
onward,  I  proposed  to  the  courier  that  I,  with 
him,  should  take  possession  of  the  interior  and 
drown  all  our  cares  in  a  draught  of  brandy. 
Imagine  my  surprise,  when  I  opened  the  door, 
to  find  two  fat  Germans  quietly  ensconced, 
smoking  away  as  if  nothing  had  occurred,  and 
in  a  warm  theological  dispute.  I  could  not 
help  expressing  my  surprise  at  the  coolness 
with  which  they  regarded  their  very  precarious 
situation,  for,  had  the  snow-storm  recommenced, 
and  it  looked  very  likely,  we  might  have  been 
buried  in  the  deep,  deep  snow.  Never  did  I 
see  men  think  so  little  about  danger ;  they  re- 
ferred me  to  the   courier,    and  begged  me  to 
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shut  the  door,  at  the  same  time  expressing 
some  astonishment  that  I  should  quit  my  car- 
riage to  crawl  over  the  cold  snow.  I  was 
anxious  to  know  w^hat  they  proposed  to  be 
done;  but  they  said,  "  that  was  the  courier''s 
business;  it  was  quite  sufficient  for  them  to 
pay  for  their  journey,  without  having  any  other 
annoyances ;  and  as  for  getting  out,  it  was 
quite  time  enough  to  do  that  when  the  coach 
was  upset."  Never  did  I  work  with  a  worse 
heart  than  I  did  that  night ;  those  thick-skull- 
ed Germans  were  to  reap  the  benefit  of  all  my 
toils,  and  I  was  obliged  to  use  my  greatest  ex- 
ertion or  to  remain  the  whole  night  in  the  cold. 
With  immense  trouble  we  found  the  road, 
after  retracing  our  track  for  about  a  mile ;  we 
then  assisted  in  again  putting-to  the  horses, 
and  our  trouble  and  progress  may  be  estimated 
by  the  fact,  that  we  arrived  at  the  post-house 
at  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  having  been 
no  less  than  ten  hours  doing  about  two  leagues. 
That  adventure  over,  we  progressed  better  and 
better  as  we  neared  Stettin ;  after  which  we 
got  upon  the  new  road,  and  arrived  safely  at 
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Berlin.  There  is  a  house  called  Jajors,  in  the 
Linden,  to  which  I  recommend  all  travellers, 
in  preference  to  that  heap  of  abomination  and 
fraud,  the  Stadt  Rome.  Independently  of  the 
advantages  of  a  restaurant  on  the  first  floor,  it 
has  clean  and  elegant  apartments ;  and,  instead 
of  being  obliged  to  dine  at  three  o'clock,  or  in- 
deed at  two,  as  is  the  custom  in  some  of  the 
dirty  hotels  of  this  splendid  capital,  your  time  is 
your  own,  and  your  food  according  to  your  own 
taste.  I  had  time  enough  to  find  out  the  dif- 
ference, although,  wherever  I  wandered,  I  felt 
dissatisfied  and  absent ;  for  me,  the  Arsenal  had 
no  charms,  with  all  its  trophies  rescued  from 
the  French,  with  their  piles  of  muskets  and 
captured  eagles ;  even  the  Palace  failed  to  at- 
tract much  attention,  and  I  felt  all  the  reality 
of  the  pretty  expression  of  Monsieur  de  No- 
ailles  to  the  Princess  de  Conde — 

"  Je  ne  vois  rien  que  mecontente 
Absent  de  ma  divinite." 

Of  course  I  hurried  my  departure,  intending  to 
direct  my  route  to  Hamburgh.  It  is  a  cursed 
road,    sandy,    deep    sand,    one    eternal    hard 
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heavy  drag,  a  trot  being  a  favour,  and  a  quick 
pace  impossible.  At  last  I  got  safe  to  the  Hotel 
de  Russie,  and  in  better  spirits  as  I  neared  my 
own  country.     Little  time   had  I  to  rummage 
this  town   of  uniform    streets,    endless    canals, 
and  crowded  lanes.     I  was  well  pleased  to  find 
myself  in  readiness  to  go  on  board  the  Sir  Ed- 
ward Banks,  which  steamer  was  to  sail  in  three 
days  ;  having  sold  my  carriage,  discharged  my 
servant,   and    changed    my   money.     It   is   a 
saying  at  Hamburgh  worthy  of  remembrance, 
"  that   such   is   the    extortion   of  the   money- 
changers, that  if  a  Napoleon  was  changed  ten 
times,  that  is,  into  the  coin  of  other  countries^ 
not  one  farthing  would  remain  ;  it  would  all  be 
swallowed   up  in   the   gains  of  the  exorbitant 
Jews." 

1  made  myself  as  comfortable  as  I  could 
under  the  delay,  and  having  ascertained  that 
there  was  a  good  table-d'hote^  I  consented  to 
graze  with  the  stranger,  and  to  prove  the  old 
saying,  "  that  men  are  gregarious,  but  by  no 
means  sociable."  To  my  astonishment  I  heard 
two  gentlemen,  who  had  appeared  to  be  with- 
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out  tongues  at  the  beginning  of  the  dinner, 
and  when  some  ladies  were  present,  commence 
an  animated  conversation  upon  naval  matters. 
I  soon  gleaned  that  both  had  been  promoted, 
and  consequently  placed  on  half-pay,  and  that, 
full  of  the  romantic  travels  of  Captain  Jones, 
and  the  pedestrian  tourist  Cochrane,  they 
had  landed  but  a  few  days,  resolving  to  follow 
the  route  of  the  first  to  Petersburgh,  and  then 
to  imitate  the  latter  in  a  march  to  Kamts- 
chatka ;  but  neither  seemed  anxious  to  follow 
the  example  of  their  predecessor  exactly,  as  they 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  marrying  an  icicle  who 
would  never  thaw  until  she  had  left  her  country. 
Their  remarks  were  good,  each  endeavouring 
to  find  fault  with  the  first  captain  in  regard  to 
the  errors  he  had  committed,  and  which  they 
affirmed  to  be  numerous  ;  but  they  fixed  upon 
the  story  of  the  milk-pails  being  painted  always 
of  one  colour  as  superstitious,  whereas  it  was 
well  known  to  be  as  much  a  fashion  as  to  wear 
coats  in  England.  But  said  one,  "  If  he  has 
been  gulled  about  such  a  trifle,  only  fancy  how 
those   cunning   Russians   must   have   imposed 
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upon  him ;  for  the  mind  which  expands  at  a 
trifle,  would  burst  at  the  sight  of  a  marble 
palace."  One  by  one  the  company  left  the 
room  until  we  were  alone,  that  is,  the  two 
strangers  and  myself.  They  were  discussing 
the  merits  of  some  claret,  whilst  I  was  in- 
dulging in  my  favourite  rudeisheimer. 

"  He  looks  a  cursed  deal  more  like  a  French- 
man," said  one  of  them,  at  the  same  time 
glancing  an  inquisitive  look  at  me.  "  His  face 
is  not  broad  enough  for  a  German,  and  his 
hair  is  not  light  enough  for  a  Hamburgher. 
Let 's  ask  the  frog  to  sip  some  of  his  own  ditch- 
water." 

"  Oh  no,  we  shall  only  be  bothered  with  his 
acquaintance,"  said  the  other,  "  and  perhaps 
he  is  some  swindler  on  the  qui  vive  for  a 
customer,  or  a  disgraced  Jew  without  a  beard. 
He  looks  like  an  Israelite  in  Christian  gar- 
ments, or  a  courier  without  his  moustaches." 

I  was  quite  resolved  not  to  answer,  happen 
what  would;  so,  sipping  the  produce  of  the 
grape,  I  began  to  ponder  over  my  past  life 
and  present  prospects. 
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"  All  stuff  and  nonsense,"  said  the  tallest, 
who  had  a  strong  Irish  accent,  "  to  talk  of 
doing  away  corporal  punishment  in  the  navy. 
Now,  don't  we  know  best,  who  have  been 
amongst  seamen  fore-and-aft  the  deck  all  our 
lives?  at  any  rate,  don't  we  know  more  about 
the  business  than  a  parcel  of  canting  prating 
fellows  in  parliament,  set  on  by  some  one  or 
two  methodistical  cats,  and  backed  up  by  a 
mob  of  tomfools  at  a  county  election, — fellows 
who  might  know  something  about  barley  and 
oats,  and  corn  and  rye,  but  who,  perhaps, 
never  saw  a  sailor  in  their  lives,  and  know  ho 
more  of  their  manners  and  customs  than  a  dog 
does  of  his  grandfather  ?"" 

"  Well  said,  Murphy  my  boy.  I  like  to 
hear  you  stand  up  for  the  discipline  as  it  was. 
We  know  what  we  have  done  under  the  old 
regulations,  and  I  promise  you  that,  if  ever  I 
get  a  command,  I  will  endeavour  to  make  the 
work  of  the  zealous  man  light,  by  touching  up 
the  skulker.  And  as  for  six-water  grog  and 
black-list  polishers,  that  system  is  a  bad  one ; 
for   it   disgusts   the   men   with   his    majesty's 

VOL,   II.  L 
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allowance,  and  makes  the  work  fall  heavier  on 
the  good  man." 

"  Ever  since  the  peace,"  said  Murphy,  "  we 
have  found  a  set  of  gentlemen,  who  have 
nothing  better  to  do,  very  assiduous  to  reform 
the  navy ;  and  what  with  their  Methodist 
parsons  and  their  tracts,  their  tea  and  their 
twaddle,  the  good  old  English  breed  of  Jack- 
tars  is  nearly  extinct ;  and  now  they  make  a 
wondrous  fuss  about  corporal  punishment, 
when  during  the  war,  and  when  the  cat  was 
always  flying  about,  they  thought  nothing  of 
the  disgrace  and  dishonour  ;  but  now,  forsooth, 
it's  all  pity  for  poor  Jack,  and  damn  all 
discipline." 

"  I  was  reading  the  other  day,"  said  the 
nameless  man,  "  a  long  rigmarole  story  about 
punishments  in  other  countries,  of  the  honour 
of  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  the  disgust  they 
would  feel  at  being  publicly  punished. 
Amongst  other  armies,  the  author,  who  was 
neither  soldier  nor  sailor,  mentions  Prussia, 
and  gives  a  very  animated  description  of  the 
dignified    character  of   the  regiments  of  that 
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country  ;  but  I  '11  tell  you,  Murphy,  what  he 
forgot  to  mention,  that  in  Prussia  they  have 
the  following  mode  of  punishing  a  man.     They 
place  him  in  a  room  not  high  enough  to  stand 
erect  in,    the    flooring   of  which  is  composed 
of  laths  placed  on  their  edges,   not  over  close 
together.     The   criminal  is  locked  up  in  this 
solitary-confinement  hole  for  forty- eight  hours, 
during  which  time  he  is  obliged  to  lie  down : 
the  edges  of  the  laths  cut  him  like  a  knife,  after 
an  hour  or  two  ;  and  by  this  ingenious   and 
refined  mode  of  punishment,  the  poor  devil  is 
kept   awake  by   the   torture,    and   is   obliged 
every   two  minutes  to  change  his  position,  in 
order   to   enjoy  a  relaxation  of  pain  for  two 
seconds.     In    the   morning   his   back  and    his 
sides  resemble  the  ruled  pages  of  a  boy's  copy- 
book,   and  just   as   blue    as   the    pencil-lines. 
This  is  what  they  call  honourable  punishment. 
Why,  if  you  do  give  a  sailor  a  couple  of  dozen, 
and  send  him  aft  for  an  hour,  he  is  quite  ready 
to  dance  a  hornpipe   the  minute    afterwards, 
and  sleeps  like  a  top  when  the  hammocks  are 
piped  down." 

L  2 
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"What's   the  use,''    replied   Murphy,  "of 
writing  books  upon  subjects  the  author  knows 
nothing  about  ?     I   should  like  to  see  him  on 
board  a  frigate,  taken  aback  in  a  sudden  squall, 
and  see  his  masts  and  yards  go  flying  out  of 
her,  and  when   he  hears  the  captain    roaring 
like  a  bull  through  his  speaking-trumpet,  to 
find  only  half  the  men  answering  to  the  call : 
see  how  soon  he  would  prefer  the  exercise  of 
the  boatswain's  mate's  arm  to  all  the  nonsense 
of  pin-polishing  and   water-drinking.     It   was 
but  yesterday   morning,  when   you  were   fast 
asleep,  that  I  went  to  Altona  to  see  a  man's 
back  scratched  a  little  for  theft,  and,  if  thev 
flog  on  shore  for  thieving,   I  don't  see  why  we 
should  not  do  the  same  on  board." 

"  Why,  you  never  told  me  anything  about 
that,  Murphy.     Let 's  hear  it  now." 

"  Oh  !"  resumed  Murphy,  "  yesterday 
morning  John  told  me  that  a  punishment  of 
this  kind  was  to  take  place  at  Altona  in  the 
great  square,  and  while  you  were  making  up 
your  sleep-account  for  all  the  watches  old 
Ruffle  made  you  keep,  I  walked  down  to  see 
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the  fun.  Before  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  a  plat- 
form was  erected — a  large  kind  of  stage,  about 
eighteen  feet  high,  in  the  centre  of  which  was 
a  post,  with  a  ring  about  seven  feet  above  the 
flooring,  and  to  this  post  hung  four  or  five 
large  birch-rods.  The  crowd  was  immense,  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  have  placed  a  mouse 
between  the  feet  of  the  mob  ;  but  they  were  all 
very  orderly  and  attentive :  the  windows  of 
the  square  were  crowded  with  females,  and  I 
had  plenty  of  offers  of  a  seat,  paying  for  the 
same.  1  like  a  mob  when  pickpockets  are 
scarce,  and,  that  being  the  case  here,  I  pushed 
and  pushed,  until  I  got  close  to  the  soldiers 
who  surrounded  the  platform,  and  who  kept 
the  crowd  at  a  respectable  distance.  We 
waited  a  considerable  time  in  anxious  suspense. 
I  concluded  that  the  culprit  was  to  be  scourged 
to  death,  and  the  surmises  of  the  crowd  as  to 
the  length  of  time  it  would  take  to  kill  him 
made  even  my  blood  run  cold  :  and  it  is  not 
the  sight  of  a  flogging  or  two,  I  think,  that 
would  make  Captain  Murphy  shrink  from 
doing  his  duty,  however  painful  1  ever  felt  it 
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to  be  obliged  to  inflict  a  lash  upon  a  seaman's 
back.  The  executioner  came  in  first  and  untied 
the  rods,  showing  them  to  the  populace,  and 
swinging  them  about  as  a  man  does  a  horse- 
whip before  he  buys  it.  I  forgot  to  tell  you 
that  a  large  curtain  was  hung  up  between  the 
stage  and  the  windows  of  the  court-house,  so 
that  when  this  dramatic  exhibition  was  about 
to  begin,  the  curtain  was  opened  in  the  middle, 
and  about  a  dozen  officers  and  one  parson — 
those  fellows  are  sure  to  have  a  front-row  to 
themselves — entered ;  then  came  three  mise- 
able-looking  rascals,  as  pale  as  if  they  were 
going  to  be  hung,  and  looking  as  frightened 
as  if  they  had  no  company  to  witness  their 
execution." 

"  Ah  !"  replied  the  other,  "  Voltaire  says  it 
is  very  pleasant  to  be  hung  in  good  society." 

"  Never  mind  what  that  Frenchman  says. 
Well,  sir,  the  executioners  take  hold  of  one  of 
the  poor  skraggamufiins,  and  they  seize  his 
two  wrists  together,  leading  the  end  of  the  rope 
through  the  ring  on  the  pole,  and  then  making 
it  fast  round  the  lashing  on  the  culprit's  hands. 
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I  never  saw  such  a  cursed  lubberly  set  of  ras- 
cals in  my  life,  and  I  wish  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  touching  them  off  for  such  a  shore-going 
seizing  up  :  they  never  lashed  the  fellow's  legs 
at  all ;  they  left  him  to  kick  about,  his  arms 
nearly  bearing  his  weight.  Well,  thought  I, 
this  is  rum  work  in  a  Christian  country,  (it 
belongs  to  Denmark,  you  know,  so  I  made  a 
pun  as  to  the  king's  name).  Then  comes  one 
of  the  executioners  and  flourishes  his  rod — you 
might  have  heard  a  pin  fall :  he  made  as  many 
antics  as  the  fugelman  of  the  marines  on  board 
the  Victory  ;  and  then  down  comes  the  birch 
up-and-down  ways  on  the  fellow's  back  ; — it 
hardly  left  a  mark.  Out  flies  his  legs  smack  at 
the  boatswain's-mate,  and  he  kicks  him  heavily. 
That  was  not  the  trick  of  a  wise  man ;  never 
kick  till  you  are  loose,  you  know.  The  next 
blow  was  given  more  in  malice,  in  the  same  di- 
rection, and  was  thus  continued,  the  man  swing- 
ing round  and  round  the  pole,  like  a  youngster 
hung  monkey-fashion,  till  he  had  received  one 
dozen  and  a-half,  when  another  man  began 
with   another   rod,   and   tickled   him  athwart- 
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ships ;  but  it  was  the  merest  schoolboy  play  I 
ever  saw.  The  fellow  roared  like  a  bull ;  the 
ladies,  poor  dear  souls  !  screamed  and  cried  as 
if  the  poor  fellow,  who  had  robbed  half  the 
town,  was  really  hurt,  and  the  mob  murmured 
a  kind  of  responsive  groan  to  the  sighs  of  the 
females ;  for  my  part,  being  accustomed  to 
this  kind  of  thing,  I  laughed  outright,  and  an 
English  sailor  who  was  close  by  me,  said 
he'd  take  the  punishment  of  the  other  two 
for  half-a- dollar  any  day.  When  the  thief  had 
received  about  a  hundred  lashes,  and  had  ask- 
ed for  some  water,  they  cast  him  adrift,  and 
he,  very  wisely  pretending  to  be  faint,  was  car- 
ried behind  the  curtain.  The  other  two  were 
walked  round  the  platform,  the  executioners 
showing  them  the  rods,  when  they  marched  off, 
the  curtain  closed,  and  the  play  was  over.  In 
England,  not  many  years  back,  they  would 
have  hung  the  culprit  for  robbing  in  a  dwell- 
ing-house in  which  he  was  a  servant ;  and  yet. 
Lord  bless  us  !  we  hear  of  nothing  else  but  the 
cruelty,  the  disgrace  of  corporal  punishment, 
as  if  hanging  was  not  ^  little  worse.     Now,  on 
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board  a  ship,  every  man  may  be  said  to  be  a 
servant  in  a  dwelling-house,  and  if  he  robs  and 
steals,  he  ought  by  our  very  humane  laws  to 
swing  for  it.  No,  that  would  not  do;  you 
would  lose  a  man  you  could  not  replace  ;  for 
after  you  had  pressed  every  tailor  you  could 
find,  after  you  had  ransacked  the  gaols,  you 
were  still  obliged  to  rob  the  homeward-bound 
ships  of  their  men  in  order  to  maintain  the 
superiority  of  the  seas  ;  which,  next  war,  if 
they  trust  to  jackass  frigates  and  ten-gun 
brigs,  take  my  word  for  it  you  will  most  as- 
suredly lose.  Why  then,  if  you  can't  hang, 
you  must  flog." 

"  I  declare  to  heaven,"  said  the  other,  "  T 
really  think  the  boobies  who  write  about  pu- 
nishments in  the  navy,  believe  that  it  is  a  kind 
of  pleasant  party  for  the  captain  and  officers, 
and  that,  as  all  philosophers  have  asserted 
that  what  both  men  and  women  aim  at  is 
supremacy,  it  can  only  be  made  manifest  by 
tyranny.  But  I  have  seen  a  captain  in  tears  ; 
and  many  and  many  a  time  have  I  been  a  wit- 
ness  to   the    painful    struggle   which    obliged 
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him,  in  spite  of  his  feelings  and  his  humanity, 
to  perform  his  duty.     And  how  often  have  I 
heard  him  say  to  the  first-lieutenant,  '  The  list 
is  heavy :  erase  those  who  have  otherwise  done 
their  duty  well ;  one  example  may  frighten  the 
rest,  and  it  will  give  them  a  better  chance  in 
future/     I  will  fearlessly   say,   that  any  man 
shall  take  a  list  of  the  captains  in  the  navy, 
and  not  point  out    one  who   would  not   most 
willingly    lay    down    the    power    of    corporal 
punishment  to-morrow,  if  the  writers  of  those 
lampoons  upon  our  nation''s  hopes  could  sug- 
gest any  mode  equally  efficacious,  and  which 
offered  the  requisite  terror,  without  materially 
hurting  the  culprit.     It  is  a  libel,  a  gross  libel 
on   the  navy,  to  say  they  are  tyrants,  or  that 
they   have   the  most  latent  spark  of  tyranny 
in  their  composition...    Such  misrepresentation 
may   do   for   the   weak   and   the   uninformed, 
but   will  never   weigh   the  value   of  a  straw 
with  men  who  have  risen  to  be  admirals  with- 
out  being   smugglers,    and    captains   without 
being  tyrants." 
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"  That  is  true  enough,"  replied  Murphy ; 
"  many  such  writers  fall  into  nautical  mistakes, 
as  if  they  had  never  seen  a  ship.  We  are  told 
in  a  recent  naval  novel  that  '  the  old  hulk  no 
longer  possessing  head-way,  it  broached-to :' 
there 's  a  sentence  for  a  sailor  !  Why,  he  is  as 
bad  as  Dibdin,  who  talks  of  taking  '  the  top- 
lifts  of  sailors  aback.'  As  if  a  ship  could 
broach-to  which  had  not  head-way  !  But  he 
is  often  equally  wrong  when  treating  of  naval 
matters." 

''  Oh,  never  mind  these  technical  inaccura- 
cies. They  amuse  landsmen,  and  so  far  are  all 
very  well.  But  let  us  look  at  our  profession 
in  another  point  of  view,  for  I  love  it  dearly, 
although  I  am  on  half-pay,  and  likely  to  re- 
main so.  We  hear  now  of  a  vast  hue-and- 
cry  about  impressing  sailors ;  in  other  words, 
saying, — '  Here,  my  good  friend,  we  place  you 
in  a  service  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  and  if 
you  attempt  to  leave  it,  we  will  hang  you  for 
desertion.''  This  does  look  very  hard  indeed, 
and  certainly  is  not  very  consonant  with  the 
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idea  of  the  personal  freedom  of  a  British 
subject ;  but  it  arose  from  necessity ;  and 
'  Necessity,'  as  the  copy-book  says,  '  has  no 
law.'  Somebody  must  do  the  work,  as  the 
captain  of  the  head  remarked  to  the  swab- 
wringer  ;  and  if  you  have  no  men,  I  do  not 
exactly  see  the  use  of  having  ships  ;  or  if,  after 
you  had  pressed  the  men,  you  worked  them 
until  the  peace  came,  and  then  discharged 
them  without  remuneration,  it  would  be  a 
very  hard  case  indeed,  and  could  not  be  de- 
fended." 

"  Just  so,"  replied  the  youngest  ;  "  just  so  ; 
but  the  difference  is  this,  that  instead  of  being 
turned  to  the  right-about  without  a  penny,  there 
are  at  this  moment  some  twenty  t43ousand,  who 
share  no  less  a  sum  of  money  than  260,000/. 
per  annum  as  pensioners,  independent  of  the  two 
thousand  nine  hundred  in  Greenwich  ;  and  you 
will  find  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  these 
were  impressed  men.  Besides,  look  at  the  prize- 
money  which  came  rolling  in  during  the  war ; 
why,   we    never  had  a  cruise  without   a  cap- 
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ture ;  and  if  the  poor  slave,  as  we  are  told  the 
impressed  man  is,  had  hoarded  up  his  gains, 
instead  of  shying  it  away  at  the  back  of  the 
Point,  he  would  have  had  enough  to  have 
bought  a  craft  of  his  own. 

'"'  But,  in  my  opinion,  the  discontented 
may  write  their  fingers  off  upon  this  point, 
and  the  result  will  be,  that  all  will  admit  it 
to  be  a  very  great  hardship  ;  but  all  will  see, 
that  there  is  no  other  way  of  suddenly  manning 
a  sufficient  fleet  to  cope  with  the  whole  world, 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  we  had  to  do. 
And  now  that  Russia  has  an  imposing  squa- 
dron in  the  Black  Sea,  has  established  the 
right  to  pass  the  Dardanelles,  has  increased  her 
ships  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  French  nation  have 
trebled  the  force  they  had  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war,  and  America  is,  as  Jonathan 
says,  progressing,  we  may  have  enough  to  do 
again." 

"  And  I  say,  my  boy,  let 's  have  a  bumper 
of  this  French  washy  stuff,  with  which  a  man 
might  drown  before  he  got  drunk,  to  '  a  glori- 
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ous  war ;'  and  as  we  are  pretty  snug  in  the 
way  of  rank,  we  will  leave  out  the  '  sickly 
season."* " 

"  Hurrah  for  that  V  said  the  youngest,  "  and 
with  the  sickly  season  to  boot.  Now  then,  let 's 
finish  the  bottle  with  our  old  toast  on  Satur- 
day night, 

"  The  wind  that  blows,  the  ship  that  goes, 
And  the  lass  who  loves  a  sailor." 

"  Well,"  said  Captain  Murphy,  "  I  '11  join 
you  with  all  my  heart,  although  I  think  you 
are  very  lucky  in  having  got  rid  of  your  last 
love-fit.  You  are  a  pretty  boy  to  make  a  fool 
of  mistress  and  maid  all  at  once  !" 

"  Nothing  new  in  this  world.  Murphy  ;  for 
they  say,  if  you  wish  to  succeed  with  the 
mistress,  always  make  love  to  the  maid  ;  but 
how  she  came  to  be  such  a  fool  as  to  show  my 
note,  or  how  Jane  came  to  be  so  mighty  scru- 
pulous, has  puzzled  me  ever  since.  The  fact 
is,  I  fancy  I  am  well  out  of  it ;  for  that  old 
father  of  hers  will  live  for  ever,  and  if  we  had 
married,  I  should  have  had  the  delights  of  a 
nursery  of  children  in  as  regular  gradations  as 
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the  perspective  line  of  a  file  of  soldiers,  and 
should  no  doubt  have  been  the  happy  father  of 
a  score  of  brats.*" 

"  That  break  off,  Mizen,  was  the  luckiest 
hit  you  ever  made  !" 

"  Mizen  !"  said  I,  rising  suddenly  from  my 
seat,  and  advancing  towards  the  youngest ; 
"  Pray,  sir,"  said  I,  "  have  I  the  honour,  for 
I  cannot  call  it  a  pleasure,  of  meeting  Captain 
Mizen,  who  served  some  time  as  lieutenant 
with  Captain  Ruffle,  in  the  Saturn  ?"" 

"  You  speak,  sir,"  replied  Mizen,  "  as  if 
I  would  deny  my  name.  I  am  the  person  to 
whom  you  allude." 

"  Then,  sir,"  said  I,  "  you  are  a  most 
worthless  scoundrel,  and  I  have  the  honour  to 
tell  you  so." 

Mizen  made  one  dart  at  the  bottle,  which 
whizzed  by  my  skull  like  a  double-headed 
shot,  for  I  luckily  bobbed  in  time.  I  in- 
stantly ran  to  close  with  him,  when  the 
powerful  arm  of  Captain  Murphy  kept  me 
from  my  enemy. 

"Stay,   stay   awhile,"  said  he,  "and    well 
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finish  the  business  like  gentlemen.  The 
quarrel  is  quite  good  enough  without  any  blows, 
and  to-morrow  morning  well  settle  the  affair 
in  the  regular  line.  I  '11  stand  by  you,  Mizen, 
of  course  ;  and  you,  sir,  whose  name  we  know 
not,  will  appoint  a  friend  with  whom  I  may 
arrange  all  the  little  requisites  for  the  grand 
finale  of  this  opera." 

''  My  name  is  Robert  Ganjam,  sir." 

"  Robert  Ganjam  !"  ejaculated  Mizen. 

"  Robert  Ganjam,  sir,  whose  sister  you 
have  insulted  almost  beyond  reparation,  and  I 
have  been  witness  to  the  light  flippant  manner 
in  which  you  treat  your  false  promises,  to  one 
whose  virtue  and  whose  excellence  are  as  far 
superior  to  your  libertine  qualification  as  day 
is  to  night.  1  am  here  alone ;  but  I  can  soon 
find  one  to  stand  by  me,  and  see  me  through 
this  affair.  I  have  long  been  resolved  to  insult 
you  whenever  I  met  you,  and  now,  thank 
God  !  chance  has  placed  you  in  my  way,  and 
to-morrow  shall  see  my  sister  revenged." 

"  You  speak,  sir,"  said  Mizen,  "  as  if  I  had 
acted  in  the  basest  manner  towards " 
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"  So  you  have,  sir,"  I  interrupted.  "  Is  it 
nothing,  when  a  man  is  engaged  to  marry  a 
woman  of  rank  and  virtue,  to  intrigue,  ay, 
even  when  the  day  is  fixed,  with  her  maid  ?  Is 
it,  sir,  the  manner,  the  behaviour,  the  right 
feeling  of  an  honourable  person  ?  or  are  we  to 
be  schooled  in  vice  by  the  libertinism  of  Captain 
Mizen  ?" 

"  It 's  no  use  your  talking,  gentlemen.  Let 
us  get  to  business  early,  or  refer  the  matter  to 
me,""  said  Murphy. 

"  For  the  first,  of  course,"  said  Mizen,  ''  I 
am  ready  ;  but  it  would  ill  become  any  mem- 
ber of  our  service  to  skulk  behind  a  reference. 
Mr.  Ganjam  complains  of  a  personal  insult 
to  himself  in  regard  to  his  sister,  and  as  an 
honourable  man  I  am  bound  to  meet  him. 
He  has  fixed  the  term  scoundrel  upon  me,  and 
no  words  could  amply  apologise." 

"  Apologise !"  I  interrupted.  "  I  repeat 
the  term  with  double  the  acrimony  and  con- 
tempt—  a  worthless  scoundrel;  and  I  hope  I 
may  have  no  worse  or  no  stronger  term  to 
apply  to-morrow." 
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"  Mr.  Ganjam,  as  an  honourable  man,  for 
I  will  maintain  myself  so  to  be,*"  continued 
Mizen,  "  I  cannot  but  regret  that  the  brother 
of  the  lady  to  whom  I  was  engaged  should 
have  to  meet  me  in  a  personal  conflict.  What- 
ever may  be  the  result,  I  cannot  but  regret  it ; 
but  as  you  have  used  such  unbecoming  epi- 
thets, I  consider  myself  upon  equal  ground 
with  you,  and  shall  defend  the  life  which 
God  has  given  me,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 
I  am  ready,  sir,  to  attend  you,  and  there  is 
my  friend." 

Saying  which,  they  both  bowed  very  cere- 
moniously, and  left  me  alone. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Ah  me  !  what  perils  do  environ 
The  man  who  meddles  with  cold  iron  ! 


Hudihras. 


"  No  man  is  wise  at  all  hours,"  and  cer- 
tainly no  man  ever  lost  possession  of  his 
faculties  more  than  I  did,  when  I  branded 
Mizen  as  a  scoundrel ;  for  even  the  most 
scrupulous  in  the  laws  of  honour  consider  the 
application  of  such  terms  as  derogatory  to  the 
character  of  a  gentleman.  But  passion  will 
sometimes  get  the  better  of  us  all,  and  although 
we  suffer  in  the  estimation  of  our  best  friends, 
yet  I  do  consider  a  discharge  of  such  a  word 
at  an  enemy  a  very  great  load  off  one's  mind, 
and  consequently,  although  very  wrong,  very 
pleasant. 
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I  had  hardly  time  enough  to  turn  in  my 
mind  the  awkward  situation  in  which  I  had 
placed  myself — as  pledged  to  send  a  friend  to 
Captain  Murphy,  not  having  one — as  bound  to 
fight  a  duel  without  any  pistols,  and  as  anxious 
to  unburthen  my  conscience  without  a  clergy- 
man, when  a  fierce-looking  fellow,  about  six 
feet  high,  with  small  quick  eyes,  large  mous- 
taches and  whiskers,  entered  the  room.  He 
called  the  waiter,  and  spoke  in  French.  It 
was  evident  he  was  of  that  nation :  you  can 
tell  a  Frenchman  by  his  face,  as  well  as  a  frog 
from  its  claws.  Besides  which.  Frenchmen 
have  a  civil  way  of  saluting  the  company  —  a 
peculiar  national  bow,  and  which  seems  to  say, 
"*  Here  I  am,  gentlemen,  come  amongst  you, 
ready  and  willing  to  join  your  society.*"  The 
haughty,  cold,  stiff,  formal  manner  of  an  un- 
travelled  Englishman,  the  way  in  which  he 
pokes  himself  in  a  corner,  feeds  in  silence,  and 
imagines  himself  contaminated  by  intercourse, 
betrays  the  unpolished  islander.  The  quiet 
reserve,  the  friendly  yet  somewhat  formal 
manner,   mark   the   German,  whilst    the   easy 
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gracefulness  and  smooth  intonation  at  once 
distinguish  the  Italian.  You  may  know  a 
Tartar  by  his  eyes,  and  a  Dutchwoman  by 
her  shape,  whenever  you  have  the  ill-luck  to 
meet  them.  But  after  all,  I  am  proud  of  con- 
fessing, that,  take  the  contents  of  the  whole 
world,  a  true  English  gentleman  of  the  higher 
class  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  most  polished 
man  you  can  find.  He  has  none  of  those  little 
inelegancies  so  peculiar  to  the  French,  and  so 
ruinous  to  carpets ;  and  in  regard  to  the  actual 
courtesies  of  life,  he  will  be  distinguished 
amongst  all  nations  of  the  earth. 

A  pinch  of  snufF  was  the  prelude  to  a  con- 
versation. The  stranger  had  just  arrived  from 
Lubeck,  and  bestowed  most  hearty  denunci- 
ations against  the  infamous  roads  between 
Hamburgh  and  that  town.  I  mentioned  my 
snow  occurrence,  and  in  a  short  time  we  were 
in  rapid  conversation.  It  was  useless  to  state 
my  opinions  of  French  roads,  over  which  I  had 
once  trotted  nearly  barefooted.  The  man  who 
travels  in  the  easiest  carriage  must  be  aware 
how  deficient  la  belle   France  is  in  shortening 
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distance  by  rendering  that    distance   easy  to 
accomplish.     By  degrees  we   grew  into  good 
fellowship,     although     my    companion     most 
openly  averred  a  hatred  to  our  island,  which 
all  the  reciprocity-systems  in  the  world  could 
never  obliterate.     He  regarded  us,  he  said,  as 
natural  enemies,  which  however  well  it  might 
suit   the  policy  of  both    parties    to  veil,  yet 
one    day   the  national   animosity   would  show 
itself  again  in  all  its  glory.     I  like  you  indi- 
vidually, he  said,  but  I  hate  you  as  a  nation. 
When    we    conquered   the  whole   world   you 
still  withstood  us,  and,  directly  a  reverse  oc- 
curred,  the  English  money  was  not  sparing  in 
assisting  our   worst  foes ;    but  I,  who  served 
under  the  Emperor,  who  was  an  eye-witness  to 
the  murder  of  Ney,  whose  grave  is  unnoticed 
and  over  the  bravest  of  the  brave  no  record 
registered  ;  I,  who  when  the  Kremlin  was  in 
flames,  suffered  hardships  unknown  to  any  who 
has  not  faced  the  elements  during  a  Russian 
winter ;  I   saw  all   my   hopes  in   life  blasted 
when  the  allied  armies  bivouacked  in  Paris. 
To    think,    that   the  proud   memorial   of  our 
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Austrian  campaign,  which  outrivals  in  beauty 
the  pillar  of  Trajan,  stands  now  in  the  Place 
Vendome,  merely  through  the  intercession  of 
the  English,  is  a  subject  which  1  dare  not  trust 
myself  to  speak  upon.  I  hate  you  as  a  nation, 
because  I  admit  your  superiority ;  but  that 
superiority,  remember,  is  owing  to  your  being 
an  island." 

If  I  had  not  most  particularly  desired  to  get 
some  one  to  be  my  friend,  I  should  have  made 
my  new  companion  an  enemy  ;  for  he  spoke 
with  a  sneer,  and  seemed  to  hate  us  individual- 
ly ;  but  I  was  pledged  to  Captain  Mizen,  and 
I  knew  not  one  person  in  the  whole  of  Ham- 
burgh. The  evening  was  drawing  towards  a 
close,  the  inhabitants  of  the  hotel  were  gra- 
dually withdrawing  to  their  rooms,  and  Cap- 
tain Murphy,  who  made  his  appearance,  when 
he  saw  me  in  conversation  with  the  stranger, 
immediately  withdrew,  only  remarking  that  it 
was  growing  late,  and  that  he  was  anxious  to 
arrange  everything  in  a  comfortable  manner. 
I  was  resolved  to  break  the  question  to  my 
new  acquaintance,   which   I  did  by  prefacing 
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my  story,  in  which  I  mentioned  my  unfortu- 
nate situation  in  having  met  a  man  with  whom 
I  was  embroiled,  and  not  having  any  friend  in 
whom  I  could  confide.  The  stranger  looked 
at  me  with  a  searching  eye,  and  began  : — 

"  What  countryman  is  your  enemy  ?" 

I  was  compelled  to  say  that  my  present  foe 
was  an  Englishman. 

A  beam  of  joy  seemed  to  play  over  the 
countenance  of  the  stranger  as  he  said  : — "  Is 
it  a  serious  business  ?  are  3'ou  personally 
insulted,  and  do  you  feel  the  injury  such 
that  nothing  but  a  meeting  can  satisfy  ?"" 

"  Nothing,  nothing,'"  I  replied.  "  The  man 
has  injured  me,  in  the  injury  he  has  done  my 
sister ;  and  by  all  the  powers  above  I  will 
have  satisfaction,  even  to  his  blood." 

"  Well  said,"  was  the  stranger's  reply. 
"  If  he  has  injured  your  sister,  you  are  right 
to  revenge  it ;  and  it  never  shall  be  said 
that  a  gallant  fellow  required  a  friend  when 
the  Colonel  Villeneuve  was  near.  I  will  be 
your  friend,  if  you  will  accept  my  services, 
and  place  your  honour  in  my  hands." 
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It  was  agreed :  the  previous  conversation 
was  related ;  the  colonel  was  directed  to  ap- 
point a  meeting  at  sunrise;  and  with  that 
determination,  and  with  a  glow  of  satisfaction, 
he  went  immediately  to  confer  with  Captain 
Murphy,  who  spoke  a  sufficiency  of  bad 
French  to  allow  a  man  to  guess  his  meaning. 

My  honour,  said  I,  as  he  left  the  room, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  avowed  enemy ! 
How  often  even  our  best  friends  mistake  their 
duty  in  this  respect,  and  what  a  fearful 
responsibility  it  is  !  Great  is  the  difference  of 
opinion  amongst  military  men  as  to  how  far 
a  man  may  retract  an  insult ;  but  I  have  ever 
held  it  more  noble,  more  courageous,  to  retract 
a  personal  insult  than  to  meet  an  antagonist ; 
but  some  there  are,  who  having  showered 
abuses  on  an  innocent  person,  and  having 
found  a  specious  pretext  for  avoiding  the 
meeting,  show  neither  moral  or  physical 
courage;  —  moral  courage  in  doing  what  is 
right,  by  confessing  a  wrong,  and  physical 
courage  by  sheltering  themselves  behind  the 
opinion   of  others.     Duelling  is  a  hard   ne- 
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cessity:  it  protects  the  weak  from  the  inso- 
lence of  the  powerful ;  it  is  a  custom  against 
which  the  law  of  the  land  cannot  prevail ;  it  is 
a  check  upon  the  bully,  and  a  bridle  upon  the 
slanderous ;  it  is  a  necessary  evil,  which  even 
Peter  the  Great*  could  not  surmount,  and 
which  the  prime  minister  of  a  country  is  some- 
times obliged  to  resort  to ;  even  the  sons  of 
kings  are  amenable  to  its  laws,  provided  his 
antagonist  is  a  gentleman. 

"  It  is  all  arranged,''  said  my  colonel,  on 
entering,  with  a  glow  of  satisfaction  on  his 
cheeks.  "  It  is  all  right,  and  we  are  agreed  as 
to  the  manner  and  time.  You  had  better  go 
to  your  room  and  arrange  your  worldly  affairs, 
and  to-morrow  morning,  at  six  o'clock,  we  are 
to  meet  at  a  small  bridge,  about  one  league  on 
the  road  to  Oversloe.  I  am  provided  with  all 
the  requisite  weapons,  and  I  shall  be  stirring 

*  Peter  the  Great  prohibited  duelling  unless  he  gave  his 
own  consent  to  the  meeting.  An  insult  having  passed  between 
two  Russians,  they  demanded  permission  to  fight,  and  they  ob- 
tained the  Czar's  consent ;  but  they  were  desired  to  meet  at  a 
certain  place.  They  met,  and  found  a  grave  dug  and  a  gallows 
erected.  "  What  is  this  for?"  asked  one.  "  The  grave  is  for 
the  man  killed,  the  gallows  for  the  survivor,"  was  the  reply. 
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before  my  time  ;"  saying  which  he  extended 
his  hand,  and  wished  me  a  good  night,  as  if 
nothing  was  to  occur  in  the  morning. 

It  is  very  strange,  the  national  difference 
between  an  Englishman  and  a  Frenchman  in 
regard  to  duelling.  We  are,  from  habit,  rather 
timid  as  to  the  result ;  because,  if  you  are 
fortunate  enough  to  avoid  being  shot,  and  un- 
fortunate enough  to  kill  your  adversary,  it 
sticks  to  you  for  the  whole  of  your  life :  you 
can  never  shake  it  off;  every  one  is  sure  to 
know  of  it,  and  society  does  not  consider  itself 
much  benefited  by  the  admittance  of  a  man 
who  has  shed  his  neighbour's  blood.  How 
different  in  France !  they  go  to  the  Bois-de- 
Boulogne  from  Paris  in  broad  daylight ;  they 
kill  their  man,  return,  and  continue  their  daily 
avocations,  untouched  in  reputation  and  not 
uneasy  in  mind.  It  is  not  four  months  ago  that 
a  stock-broker  was  insulted  in  the  Bourse: 
he  arranged  his  scrip  and  his  quarrel:  the 
next  morning  both  parties  met;  the  stock- 
broker killed  his  man,  and  at  three  o'clock  in 
the   evening  was   transacting   his   business  as 
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unconcernedly  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
They  regard  a  duel  as  a  mere  matter  of 
business,  whereas  we  look  at  it  as  a  matter  of 
necessity.  They  go  with  the  intent  to  kill,  we 
generally  determined  to  avoid  it. 

When  I  got  to  my  own  room  I  wrote  a  few 
letters ;  to  my  father,  to  Lucy,  and  to  Jane. 
I  was  not  troubled  with  many  other  friends 
in  the  world.  I  placed  everything  in  readi- 
ness to  be  easily  despatched,  and  at  eleven 
o'clock  betook  myself  to  bed,  though  not  to 
sleep.  Well  I  remember  the  frequent  starts, 
the  horror  of  the  idea  of  being  a  murderer, 
the  feverish  manner  in  which  I  struck  the 
watch  in  order  to  be  ready  at  the  time.  I 
felt  I  had  a  greater  enemy  in  my  second  than 
in  my  opponent.  Before  him,  the  blanch- 
ed cheek — the  trembling  hand — the  agitated 
manner,  would  be  construed  into  cowardice. 
I  felt  winding  myself  up  to  desperation,  and 
my  usual  repose — my  usual  sinking  into  quiet 
slumber,  was  lost  to  me  for  ever.  I  struck  the 
watch,  it  was  only  half-past  two.  Again, 
after  the  lapse  of  apparently  three  hours,  it 
was  but    three   o'clock ;  but    when    time   had    .1 
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lingered  until  four  o'clock,  and  I  began,  as  I 
lay  awake,  to  count  the  minutes  of  my  ex- 
istence, oh  !  how  rapidly  they  flew,  and  five 
o'clock  seemed  striking  upon  the  echo  of  the 
preceding  hour.  I  jumped  out  of  bed,  dressed 
myself,  opened  the  windows  to  gaze  on  the 
coming  dawn.  I  heard  a  tap  at  my  door ;  it 
was  my  most  bitter  enemy.  The  carriage  was 
ready,  and  as  I  entered  the  vehicle  I  saw  the 
one  destined  for  my  antagonist  drive  to  the 
door,  and  Captain  Murphy  looking  at  and 
cursing  the  tardy  driver. 

"  We  are  first,  my  friend,"  said  the  Co- 
lonel, "  and  in  these  little  affairs  it  is  better  to 
be  foremost.  It  gives  one's  adversary  a  gentle 
hint  that  we  are  not  come  to  trifle,  and  a  fierce 
determination  shows  itself  by  the  despatch 
which  has  been  used." 

"  It 's  very  cold  this  morning,  colonel.  Don't 
you  find  it  so  ?''"' 

"  No,  not  I ;  but  I  dare  say  you  do.  I 
never  knew  a  man  who  went  to  fight  a  duel 
who  did  not  find  the  morning  very  cold,"  re- 
plied my  friend ; — "•'  but  you  will  soon  be  warm 
enough.     By-the-by,  before  we  get  there,  let 
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me  advise  you  not  to  fire  first  unless  you  are 
quite  sure  of  your  mark.  I  intend  to  have  the 
ground  measured  in  the  French  fashion,  and 
in  short  to  have  a  barrier-duel." 

'*  I  leave  it  entirely  to  you,  Colonel ;  but  in 
England  we  do  not  understand  that  mode  of 
fighting." 

"  I  dare  say  not,"  he  replied ;  "  you  have 
a  way  of  firing  almost  blindfolded,  as  if  the 
thing  was  to  be  left  to  chance.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  see  no  use  in  coming  out  to  fight, 
unless  one  is  resolved  to  have  satisfaction ; 
and  to  have  that  we  must  be  cool,  and  take 
our  own  time  to  level  and  to  fire.  If  I  can  do 
anything  for  you  if  you  should  unfortunately 
be  shot,  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  most  happy, 
although  I  do  not  anticipate  you  will  have  to 
leave  anything  to  my  care  or  discretion." 

"  Suppose,"  said  I,  for  I  did  not  relish 
this  murderous  duel,  "  that  Captain  Murphy, 
who  is  my  opponent's  second,  should  object  to 
this  foreign  mode  of  fighting." 

"  Sacre  Dieu!"*'  he  ejaculated,  and  curled 
his   moustaches.     '^  Sacre    Dieu  !  I    wish    he 
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may,  and  then  we  can  have  a  nice  little  affair. 
Whenever  I  undertake  anything  of  this  kind, 
I  always  identify  myself  with  my  principal." 

The  carriage  stopped,  and  the  driver  asked 
if  this  was  the  place ;  the  colonel  replied  in  the 
affirmative.  A  case  of  pistols  was  taken  from 
the  carriage,  and  the  coachman  was  desired  to 
remain  at  a  little  distance  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bridge,  and  to  come  quickly  if  he  should  be 
called.  He  drove  away,  and  we  took  a  small 
path  that  led  down  into  a  meadow,  which 
was  flanked  on  one  side  by  the  river,  and  on 
the  other  by  a  wood.  I  did  not  see  any  house 
near ;  but  wandering  towards  the  wood,  I 
began  to  think  of  the  dreadful  act  about  to  be 
committed,  and  I  felt  that  I  had  made  it  ten 
times  worse  by  having  a  second  who  was  so 
desperately  fixed  upon  the  business,  and  who 
would  rejoice  in  his  heart  if  either  one  were 
killed. 

Captain  Murphy  was  in  a  loud  hesitating 
conversation  with  the  Colonel,  and,  owing  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  Frenchman  spoke, 
Murphy  found   it  quite  impossible  to  under- 
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stand  him.  In  vain  he  asked  him  to  speak 
slower;  the  words  came  spluttering  out,  and 
he  had  finished  a  sentence  before  Murphy  had 
in  his  own  mind  guessed  the  purport  of  the 
first  four  words,  or  made  a  bad  translation  as 
far  as  the  first  comma.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Colonel  continued  using  all  the  attitudes  and 
grimaces  of  his  countrymen ;  whilst  Murphy 
remained  with  his  mouth  open,  waiting  for 
a  respiration  pause,  when  he  might  cut  in, 
and  explain  that  he  did  not  understand  one 
word. 

"  Blood  and  ouns !"  said  the  gallant  cap- 
tain in  perfect  despair,  "  maybe  he  's  preach- 
ing by  steam,  and  we  "*d  better  wait  till  he 's 
turned  it  off;  one  might  as  well  expect  to  un- 
derstand an  opera-singer,  who  stands  bawling 
and  twisting  her  head  and  arms  about,  as  the 
chatter  of  this  monkey." 

The  Frenchman  finding  himself  interrupted, 
stopped  short,  and  merely  said,  *'  Plait-il,  Mon- 
sieur V 

"  No,  the  devil  a  bit  of  it !"  replied  the  en- 
raged sailor.    Who''s  to  understand  such  cursed 
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nasal  intonations  in  such  a  breeze  of  wind  as 
this  ?  I  say,  Mizen,  we  must  have  your  man 
to  interpret." 

This  was  another  unlucky  business,  for  it 
brought  the  whole  four  together ;  however, 
there  was  no  remedy,  and  I  stepped  forward  to 
interpret.  The  colonel  insisted  upon  a  barrier- 
duel. 

"  What  the  deuce  does  he  call  that  ?"  asked 
Murphy ;  "  and  what's  the  use  of  all  these  out- 
landish customs  amongst  Englishmen  ?  Can't 
you  stand  at  twelve,  or  ten,  or  six  paces,  and 
blaze  away  like  heroes,  as  is  done  in  all  civil- 
ized parts,  and  not  get  firing  ramrods  or  some 
other  combustibles  over  the  barrier.'^  maybe 
though,  it  has  something  to  do  with  the  Ham- 
burgh law." 

In  the  mean  time,  whilst  Murphy  was  hold- 
ing forth,  the  colonel  had  set  to  work ;  he 
placed  two  stones  within  eight  paces  of  each 
other,  and  two  sticks  upright  in  the  ground,  at 
about  twelve  paces  from  each  stone ;  he  walked 
to  one  end,  then  to  the  other,  to  see  that  no  ob- 
ject facilitated  the  aim ;  he  brushed  away  any 
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mark  which  might  be  on  the  ground,  and  then 
surveying  the  group,  with  the  utmost  coolness 
said,  "  Eh  Men,  le  voila  r  and  taking  his  pis- 
tols began  to  load  them.  I  remarked  his  great 
attention  not  to  overload  them  with  powder; 
indeed,  he  put  in  so  little,  that  I  hardly 
thought  it  would  carry  a  ball  the  distance  re- 
quired. When  both  pistols  were  loaded,  he  took 
me  by  the  arm,  and  marched  me  to  one  of  the 
stones  and  left  me  there,  whilst  he  went  to  ex- 
pedite Murphy  :  however,  when  Murphy  and 
his  man  came  to  the  scratch,  it  was  not  to 
fight,  at  least  for  some  time ;  the  business 
could  not  be  comprehended,  and  in  vain  I  ex- 
plained whatever  my  second  said.  Murphy 
burst  out  in  a  fit  of  rage. 

"  By  Jasus  !"  said  he,  "  I'll  see  none  of  this 
brutal  murder !  shoot  each  other  if  you  like, 
but  behave  as  gentlemen.  Who  ever  heard  of 
such  a  blood-letting  proposition,  that  if  one 
man  misses  the  other  may  walk  up  to  him 
and  shoot.  Bad  luck  to  me,  if  you  shall  fight 
that  way,  and  that 's  the  whole  of  it!" 

As  the  noble  captain  used  his  arms  semapho- 
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rically  as  he  expressed  his  determination,  and 
as  he  suited  the  action  to  the  word  so  well,  the 
colonel  seemed  to  understand  him  without  the 
aid  of  an  interpreter.  He  curled  his  mous- 
tache, looked  excessively  fierce,  and  merely  re- 
sponded,— 

"  Tell  your  countryman,  that  the  choice  of 
weapons  and  method  is  with  me,  according  to 
all  the  laws  of  duelling ;  and  that,  if  he  does 
not  consent  to  my  plan,  I  shall  propose  to  him 
to  try  the  affair  with  me :  in  short,  I  shall 
consider  any  farther  opposition  as  a  personal 
insult;' 

"  By  heavens  !"  said  Murphy,  "your  colonel 
seems  a  regular  fire-eater  :  but  I  don't  think  it's 

very  likely  that  a  cousin  of  L J ,  and 

a  man  who  has  fought  more  duels  in  Sligo  than 
that  fellow  ever  saw  in  his  grand  army,  would 
be  afraid  to  meet  any  man  that  ever  trod  in 
boots  ;  so  just  tell  him,  that  I  am  his  man  if  he 
is  so  inclined." 

I  begged  to  be  excused ;  but  as  the  colonel 
seemed  to  understand  my  reluctance,  he  snap- 
ped his   fingers  in  contempt  at  Murphy,  who 
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grasped  an  unloaded  pistol,  and  swore  to  des- 
patch the  colonel  in  the  shaking  of  a  hand- 
spike. 

A  kind  of  cessation  of  the  new  hostilities  hav- 
ing taken  place,  and  Mizen  having  urged  Mur- 
phy to  consent  to  the  barrier-duel,  his  pistols 
were  loaded,  and  we  were  both  placed  on  our 
ground,  back  to  back,  with  a  pistol  in  each 
hand.  The  law  was  clearly  explained  by  the 
colonel,  and  translated  by  myself:  we  were  at 
the  word  '  march/  to  advance  each  eight  paces, 
then  to  turn  round  and  to  fire  whenever  we 
liked ;  it  being  understood,  that  whoever  fired 
first  was  to  receive  his  adversary'*s  shot  before 
he  used  the  second  pistol ;  and  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  second  fire  being  harmless,  the 
person  who  had  retained  his  fire  could  force 
his  adversary  to  the  stone  from  which  he  at 
first  marched,  and  could  approach  him  as  near 
as  the  stone  from  which  the  man  reserving  his 
fire  had  started,  namely,  within  a  distance  of 
eight  paces,  and  that  then,  after  a  steady  aim, 
he  might  fire. 

Murphy's  rage  knew  no  bounds  :  he  called 
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the  Colonel  every  name  in  the  dictionary  he 
could  think  of;  but  Mizen,  in  a  sullen  and 
kind  of  resolutely  calm  temper,  requested  him 
to  allow  the  business  to  proceed,  which  was 
agreed  to,  after  Murphy  had  said,  "  Your 
blood  be  on  your  own  heads !  but  if  my  man 
falls,  may  I  die  the  death  of  a  villain  if  I  do 
not  revenge  it !"" 

The  Colonel  was  as  cool  as  an  unconcerned 
man ;  he  said  aloud,  "  Gentlemen,  are  you 
ready  ?'"'  We  both  answered  "  Yes,*'  when  he 
gave  the  word  "  march,"  and  we  took  each 
eight  paces  and  then  faced  about. 

For  a  moment  we  both  stood,  and  neither  one 
nor  the  other  raised  our  pistols,  until  Mizen  ad- 
vanced two  paces,  and  I  did  the  same ;  we  then 
presented,  and  I  was  conscious  that  my  antago- 
nist had  determined  upon  defending  his  life,  for 
his  aim  was  direct,  and  I  could  see  actually  into 
the  muzzle  of  his  pistol.  I  raised  my  own,  but 
I  declare  at  that  moment  all  my  revenge  had 
ceased,  and  I  felt  anything  else  but  a  desire  to 
become  that  man's  murderer.  He  advanced 
one  more  step  and  fired;  the  ball  struck  the  rim 
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of  my  hat  and  cut  one  side  nearly  off.  1  heard 
the  Colonel  exclaim,  "  That  was  a  good  shot ! 
take  care,"  addressing  himself  to  me,  "  and  fire 
coolly  and  with  precaution.''  I  drew  the  trig- 
ger, and  the  left  arm  of  Mizen  was  covered 
with  blood  in  a  second. 

"  You  fired  too  much  to  the  right,"  exclaim- 
ed the  Colonel ;  "  a  little  more  to  the  left,  and 
the  business  would  have  been  settled."" 

Some  seconds  now  passed  without  either  ad- 
vancing. I  was  convinced  my  antagonist  was 
wounded,  and  I  was  satisfied.  In  vain  I  wait- 
ed for  either  second  to  interpose.  Captain 
Murphy  seemed  agitated  more  than  his  princi- 
pal :  he  stood  with  his  eyes  riveted  on  his 
friend,  and  yet  he  never  interfered.  All  that 
honour  could  require  was  done  ;  I  trembled  to 
advance  ;  I  saw  the  terrible  murder  which  was 
about  to  ensue  ;  the  whole  world  was  then  shut 
out  to  me.  Again  I  felt  all  the  gloatings  of 
revenge  rising  within  my  breast.  Oh,  what 
would  I  not  have  given  to  have  retired  before 
that  moment !  But  when  I  saw  Mizen  advance 
two  or  three  paces, — when  I  beheld  him  pale, 
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and  calm,  and  collected, — when  I  observed  the 
careful  manner  in  which  he  presented  his  pistol, 
I  felt  the  emotion  of  the  worst  of  human  pas- 
sions stronger  and  stronger,  and  I  fearlessly 
advanced  two  more  paces,  and  awaited  his  fire, 
keeping  my  own  pistol  steadily  fixed  upon  my 
adversary.  We  were  about  twelve  paces  distant. 
When  he  fired,  the  ball  passed  through  my 
coat,  taking  with  it  one  of  the  buttons,  and 
only  slightly  grazing  my  skin.  I  felt  the 
wound,  but  was  conscious  that  it  was  immate- 
rial. The  Colonel  watched  me,  and  seeing  me 
waver  as  to  my  intentions,  called  out,  "  Ad- 
vance to  the  barrier,  and  make  him  do  the 
same."  It  seemed  as  if  I  were  spell-bound.  I 
placed  my  right  foot  on  the  stone,  and  with  a 
voice  I  hardly  knew  I  possessed,  I  called  up- 
on my  adversary  to  do  the  same ;  he  folded  his 
arms  across  his  breast,  but  remained  stationary. 
Murphy  advanced ;  "  Be  so  good,  sir,"  said  I 
to  Mizen,  whilst  an  icy  coldness  ran  through 
my  veins,  "  to  draw  nearer  to  that  mark." 

*'  He  is  fast  bleeding  to  death  already,"  re- 
plied Murphy,  who   took  his  principal  by  the 
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arm,  and  proceeded  to  bind  it  up,  when  the 
cold-blooded  colonel  interfered,  and  begged 
Captain  Murphy  would  retire  until  his  princi- 
pal had  discharged  his  pistol. 

''  But,""  said  Murphy,  "at  eight  paces,  sir? 
at  only  eight  paces,  coolly  and  deliberately  to 
take  aim  ? — why,  it  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than " 

"  Murder !"  replied  the  colonel ;  "  and  did 
he  not  use  his  best  endeavours  to  commit  it? 
Come,  sir,  you  who  are  of  that  braggart  nation 
which  would  trample  the  world  under  its  feet 
if  you  could  ;  advance,  sir,  to  the  mark,  and 
prepare  to  die." 

"  Then  be  it  so,"  said  Mizen,  in  a  faint  and 
indistinct  voice.  "  God  bless  you.  Murphy  !" 
and  he  staggered  to  the  spot ;  he  kept  his  arms 
folded,  but  seemed  scarcely  able  to  stand. 
Murphy's  tongue  was  paralysed  by  the  horrid 
spectacle,  and  he  withdrew  only  about  one  pace 
from  his  friend. 

How  often,  how  very  often,  since  that  mo- 
ment have  I  thanked  my  God  for  that  which 
occurred  ;  how  often  have  I  felt  the  circum- 
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Stance  as  the  only  drop  of  sweet  remembrance 
in  the  full  goblet  of  my  bitterness ;  the  only 
time  that  fortune  ever  smiled  was  then.  With 
all  the  devil  of  our  nature,  with  all  the  deter- 
mination that  security  could  give,  with  all  the 
pleasant  thrillings  of  revenge,  for  that  does 
give  a  pleasure  the  innocent  cannot  know,  I 
drew  the  trigger,  the  pistol  flashed  in  the  pan, 
and  Murphy  exclaimed,  "  Thank  God  he  is 
safe,  he  is  alive  !" 

"  Not  for  long,  let  us  hope,''  said  the  raven 
of  death  ;  "  give  me  your  pistol  whilst  I  arrange 
it,  and  now  let  us  see  if  it  will  miss  fire/' 

"  By  all  that's  holy  !"  ejaculated  Murphy, 
'*  you  shall  not  kill  him,  you  cannot  wish  to  be 
a  murderer ;  and,  besides,  in  our  country,  a 
flash  is  always  considered  a  fire." 

"  It  may  be  so  in  your  island,"  replied  the 
colonel,  when  I  had  translated  the  speech,  "  but 
.  here  it  is  never  the  case ;  we  do  not  admire 
the  child's  play  of  pretending  to  fight ;  here  is 
your  pistol,  sir,  and  use  it  as  your  adversary 
deserves." 

At  this   moment   Mizen,   who  had  become 
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weaker  and  weaker  from  loss  of  blood,  fainted 
in  the  arms  of  his  second,  and  was  dead  to  the 
scene  which  ensued.  To  fire  upon  a  fainted 
man  was  not  the  act  of  an  Englishman ;  and,  in 
«pite  of  all  the  suggestions  of  my  hardened 
heart,  I  withstood  the  dictations  of  revenge. 

"It  would  be  well  to  finish  him  now,"  said 
the  colonel. 

"  Thou  most  infernal  murderer  !"  said  Mur- 
phy ;  "  would  you  prompt  an  Englishman  to 
do  such  a  deed  ?  May  I  be  scouted  from  the 
service  to  which  I  belong,  if  I  do  not  this  in- 
stant avenge  my  fallen  friend.  He  is  dead,  or 
dying  fast ;  he  never  can  recover :  and  had  it 
not  been  for  your  suggestion,  the  heart  of  that 
man  would  have  failed  him  ere  he  committed 
the  murder." 

The  colonel  with  the  utmost  coolness  an- 
swered "  soit  r  and  taking  the  pistols,  sat 
down  upon  the  grass  and  reloaded  them  ;  whilst 
I,  overcome  by  the  horror  of  the  deed,  rushed 
to  Mizen  and  implored  him  to  forgive  me.  It 
is  said,  repentance  ever  comes  too  late ;  but 
those  who   had  witnessed  the  scenes  of  blood 
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which  I  had  participated  in,  seldom  feel  the 
poignant  remorse  experienced  by  the  novice  in 
such  horrible  transactions ;  still  did  I  sincerely 
repent  the  rashness  of  the  deed.  The  secret 
confided  to  me  in  confidence  was  thus  unfortu- 
nately avenged ;  and  doubly  dreadful  would 
the  act  be  on  my  sister's  mind,  for  it  was  her 
own  pen  which  betrayed,  through  her  confiden- 
tial communication  to  Lucy,  the  faithlessness  of 
her  once  aflSanced  lover. 

Daylight  had  dawned  ;  the  birds  had  com- 
menced their  usual  carol ;  the  mild  air  of  hea- 
ven brought  upon  its  breeze  the  fragrance  of 
the  flowers,  and  all  nature  seemed  fresh  and  re- 
invigorated.  The  water  gently  murmured  by 
us,  and  the  occasional  shout  of  the  workman 
beginning  his  daily  labour,  tended  to  enliven 
the  burst  of  morning,  and  give  a  charm  un- 
known to  those  who  slumber  until  the  dew- 
drop  is  exhaled.  Such  was  Nature's  work  ;  be- 
hold that  of  man  :  on  a  sloping  mound  which 
overlooked  the  river  was  stretched  the  dying 
Mizen,  pale  and  haggard ;  to  him,  the  early 
harbingers  of  spring  brought  no  tidings  of  joy  ; 
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his  life  was  fast  ebbing,  and  the  sun  just  rising 
upon  the  world,  was  waning  in  his  existence. 
Kneeling  by  his  side  was  his  murderer ;  the 
man  who  had  never  cast  eyes  upon  him  until 
the  previous  evening ;  who  hastily,  perhaps, 
calumniated  him,  and  as  hastily  shot  him.  In 
vain,  in  vain  did  a  willing  deception  paint  the 
deed  as  a  just  retribution.  Conscience,  the 
internal  monitor  of  men,  rebuked  the  act,  and 
the  heart,  palpitating  with  fear,  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  the  sentence.  Above,  was  all  na- 
ture smiling,  the  birds  of  the  air  in  cheerful 
twitter  flying  from  field  to  field.  Below,  was 
murder,  and  revenge,  and  death  ! 

"  Tell  your  countryman  that  I  am  ready," 
said  the  colonel ;  "  and  the  marks  placed  four 
paces  nearer  will  do  for  us ;  but  we  must  re- 
move the  dead  from  that  place,  or  his  friend 
may  fall  on  him.  I  suppose  you  have  given  up 
your  intentions  of  finishing  the  business." 

"  Oh,  colonel,"  I  said,  "  for  your  attention 
to  me  I  am  grateful,  but  do  not  urge  me  to 
think  of  a  deed  against  which  my  heart  revolts 
— to  fire  at  a  man  supposed  to  be  dead,  or  in  the 
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last  act  of  prolonged  existence,  is  a  cowardice 
unknown  in  England ;  the  horrid  deed  would 
be  circulated  in  every  society,  and  I,  who  have 
only  just  entered  it,  should  become  an  outcast. 
Give  me  the  pistol ;""  he  gave  it  to  me,  and  I 
fired  over  the  heads  of  the  opposite  party. 
"  Now  let  us  retire  as  quickly  as  possible ;  the 
day  has  long  dawned,  and  the  workmen  in  the 
neighbouring  fields  will  shortly  be  upon  us ;  — 
come,  come.  Colonel,  let  us  place  my  oppo- 
nent in  his  carriage,  and  let  me  hurry  from  a 
scene  too  strongly  impressed  upon  my  mind 
ever  to  be  eradicated." 

"  When  I  have  arranged  the  affair  with 
your  countryman,  I  shall  be  ready  to  return  to 
Hamburgh  ;  but  before  that  event  the  thing  is 
impossible.  Sacre  Dieu!  he  called  me  an  infer- 
nal murderer  !  Would  you  have  the  man  proved 
a  liar  by  my  withdrawing  P**' 

Murphy  had  run  to  the  river,  and  with  some 
water  had  succeeded  in  bringing  Mizen  to  life. 
The  poor  fellow  took  my  hand  and  pressed  it, 
and  forgave  me  :  he  spoke  of  his  conduct  to  my 
sister  ;  he  condemned  himself;  and  he  implored 
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me  to  mention  to  her  his  last  dying  blessing. 
*'  If  ear  I  cannot  live  to  prove  the  sincerity  of 
my  words ;  but  I  love  her  tenderly,  dearly, 
head  affectionately.  I  am  very  weak,  and  my 
swims." 

"  Let  me  tighten  the  bandage,"  I  replied ; 
"  the  wound  is  high  up  on  the  arm,  and  by 
placing  another  ligature  above  it,  the  bleeding 
may  be  stopped.  There,  Captain  Mizen,  there, 
my  friend,  keep  quiet  for  a  moment  or  two,  the 
blood  is  nearly  staunched,  and  we  may  yet 
save  your  life." 

"  Mr.  Ganjam,"  said  Murphy,  "  you  must 
stand  our  mutual  friend  and  see  fair  play. 
Your  colonel's  blood  is  hot,  and,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  heaven,  I  will  cool  some  of  it,  or  lay  my 
bones  with  Mizen's.  Take  your  ground,  sir," 
he  continued,  addressing  the  colonel.  He  had 
not  to  speak  twice ;  the  colonel  was  standing  on 
the  barrier-mark,  and  desired  me  to  give  the 
word.  In  vain  I  opposed  myself  to  this  se- 
cond duel.  The  colonePs  face  was  the  very 
index  of  revenge,  and  Murphy  handled  the 
weapon  like  a  man  long  accustomed  to  such, 
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and  resolved  to  use  it.  I  asked  if  both  were 
ready,  the  word  '  yes  and  oui '  were  simulta- 
neous.    "  Then — march  !" 

The  colonel  got  to  his  distance  first,  and 
faced  about.  Murphy  was  quick  at  levelling, 
and  it  was  evident  that  both  were  too  heated 
for  steadiness.  The  colonePs  ball  missed,  and 
the  return  shot  was  harmless.  They  both 
again  advanced  to  within  eight  paces,  when  the 
coloners  pistol  went  off  before  he  had  taken 
aim  ;  this  was  unnoticed  by  Murphy,  or  believ- 
ed to  be  an  intentional  shot. 

"  Now,*"  said  he,  in  a  voice  of  thunder  and  a 
broad  Irish  accent ;  "  now,  sir,  have  the 
kindness  to  put  your  foot  upon  that  beautiful 
barrier-line  of  your  own  invention,  and  the 
sooner  you  confess  your  sins  to  yourself  the 
better,  for  you  have  not  one  moment  to  live." 

"  Murphy,  Murphy  !"  said  Mizen,  "  re- 
member your  country  and  your  honour  !" 

The  Frenchman  unhesitatingly  walked  to 
the  barrier;  he  actually  bared  his  breast,  and 
with  an  unfaltering  voice  said,  "  The  chance  is 
with  you, —  fire  !  here  I  stand  !"    His  eye,  his 
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face,  his  manner,  betrayed  not  the  slightest  fear. 
I  never  saw  a  man  face  death  with  such  con- 
summate coolness ;  he  kept  his  waistcoat  open, 
and  repeating  the  words,  said,  "  Fire  !  fire  !'' 

"  The  devil  a  bit  of  fire  you  get  out  of  ray 
pistol,  my  brave  fellow,'"*  said  Murphy,  advan- 
cing and  taking  his  hand  ;  tell  him,  Mr.  Gan- 
jam,  I  say  he  is  as  gallant  a  fellow  as  ever 
handled  a  weapon,  and  also  that  I  hope  the 
next  time  he  comes  out,  he  will  not  prompt  one 
man  to  murder  another.'*'' 

The  colonel  was  evidently  overcome  by  this 
manly  behaviour,  and  he  shook  Murphy  cor- 
dially by  the  hand,  saying,  "  I  take  my  life  as 
a  gift,  which  I  would  not  have  asked ;  and 
henceforth,  I  hope  I  may  overcome  my  anti- 
pathy to  so  gallant  a  nation.  I  am  thankful 
now  that  my  pistol  went  off  without  my  inten- 
tion, or  the  result  might  have  been  fatal  to  one 
party.*'' 

'*0h,  by  the  powers  !"  said  Murphy,  "just 
tell  the  gentleman  in  the  frog-coat,  that  if  he 
did  not  intend  to  fire  it  shall  go  for  nothing, 
and  he  may  have  another  crack  at  me ;  he  shall 
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never  say  when  he  gets  back  to  that  fine  city  of 
theirs,  that  an  Irishman  ever  availed  himself  of 
an  advantage  arising  from  the  slip-bend  of  a 
man's  finger." 

I  now  did  not  enact  interpreter,  but  turned 
the  sentence  another  way,  just  leaving  Murphy 
perfectly  satisfied  that  I  had  been  a  faithful 
translator.  The  Frenchman  again  shook  his 
hand,  and  spoke  half  the  contents  of  an  octavo 
volume  in  two  minutes.  The  carriages  were 
called,  Mizen  was  placed  in  as  comfortable 
a  situation  as  was  possible,  and  preceded  by  us, 
he  arrived  alive  at  the  Hotel  de  Russie. 

A  surgeon  was  instantly  sent  for,  and  the 
wound  was  probed  and  dressed.  The  patient 
was  desired  to  be  kept  quiet,  and  on  no  account 
was  any  one  to  harass  him  about  religion 
and  repentance ;  the  doctor  declared  the  mind 
would  do  more  harm  than  the  ball,  which  he 
said  should  be  extracted  directly  Mizen  was  a 
little  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  the  journey 
homewards,  it  having  been  accomplished  over 
the  very  worst  road  in  all  civilized  Europe.  It 
was  in  the  evening  of  that  day  that  the  surgeon 
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returned,  and  shortly  extracted  the  ball,  and 
left  his  patient  in  such  excessive  weakness,  that 
neither  Captain  Murphy  nor  myself  had  the 
slightest  hope  of  his  recovery.  Still,  however, 
we  clung  with  pleasure  to  the  report  of  the 
surgeon. 

"  He  saw  no  immediate  cause  of  alarm.  If 
he  did,  amputation  must  ensue.  He  thought 
the  worse  part  of  the  case  was  the  continued 
faintings  and  the  fever ;  but  for  the  wound 
itself,  he  viewed  it  as  a  slight  one,  easily  cured, 
and  unattended  with  danger .'"' 

As  Murphy  complained  of  fatigue,  I  sat  up 
with  Mizen  until  two  in  the  morning.  The 
fever  increased ;  he  was  restless  with  the  vio- 
lence of  the  pain  and  the  continued  thirst.  I 
watched  every  motion  of  his  face,  and  every 
time  a  momentary  flush  enlivened  his  counte- 
nance, I  felt  a  heaven  of  pleasure.  I  dreaded 
the  worst  of  all  consequences.  I  saw  my 
situation  in  its  worst  colours.  In  short,  I 
considered  this  last  drop  as  overflowing  the 
cup  of  bitterness.  When  I  retired  to  my  own 
bed,   who    could    paint   the   horrid    thoughts 
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which  occurred  to  me?  Who  could  feel  the 
hell  in  which  I  felt  myself,  and  sleep  ?  No  ! 
the  lingering  hours  of  night  were  not  accele- 
rated by  any  pleasant  prospect  of  the  morrow. 
My  own  sister's  affianced  husband  a  corpse, 
and  I  the  murderer  !  I  saw  in  imagination  the 
inanimate  body  extended  on  its  bed  ;  I  saw  the 
cold,  glazed,  glassy  eye  of  death,  still  intel- 
ligible, with  reproach  fixed  upon  me ;  I  saw 
the  lean  cadaverous  countenance,  with  the  open 
jaw  of  dissolution,  as  if  to  upbraid  me  for  the 
hasty  retribution  ;  and  in  the  calm  and  motion- 
less extension  of  the  limbs,  I  felt  a  horror  at 
the  idea,  that  such  quiet  repose  was  for  ever 
banished  from  me.  Great  God!  I  exclaimed, 
that  a  momentary  fit  of  revenge,  a  revenge  too 
for  which  I  had  no  actual  grounds,  and  which 
was  confided  to  me  as  a  secret,  should  ever 
tempt  a  man  to  commit  the  worst  of  crimes ; 
but  my  heart  h'ad  been  seared  in  infancy,  and 
the  man  to  whom  death  is  familiar,  only  half 
experiences  the  pangs  of  remorse. 

The  next  day  the  colonel  called  and   took 
his  leave.     He  was  to  return  immediately  to 
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Paris.  He  spoke  rapidly  of  a  probable  change 
in  affairs,  and  in  the  fluency  of  his  language 
hinted,  that  although  the  exiled  and  dead 
Napoleon  could  not  be  resuscitated,  yet  that 
the  Republic  might  again  revive,  and  the 
young  Duke  of  Reichstadt  be  placed  upon  the 
throne.  It  was  evident  that  some  great  change 
was  in  expectation;  a  general  hatred  to  the 
Bourbons  was  unreservedly  expressed,  and 
when  he  wished  me  an  adieu,  he  added,  the 
next  time  I  meet  you,  will  either  be  as  an  exile 
in  your  country,  or  a  personage  of  some  dis- 
tinction in  my  own.  I  saw  him  depart  without 
any  regret,  and  I  inwardly  cursed  the  man  who 
had  prompted  me  to  the  commission  of  so  great 
a  crime.  My  own  scratch,  which  could  not  be 
called  a  wound,  gave  me  no  uneasiness  ;  but  I 
felt  as  if  bound  to  remain  until  my  late  antago- 
nist should  be  doing  so  well  as  to  relieve  my 
mind  from  the  load  of  terror  which  weighed 
down  my  spirits. 

The  delay  which  this  unfortunate  duel  occa- 
sioned was  another  subject  of  regret ;  for,  in 
spite  of  all  my  bitter  remorse,  I  was  aware  how 
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necessary  it  was  that  I  should  return  to  Eng- 
land as  soon  as  possible :  that  Major  Hender- 
son was  in  possession  of  the  prize  was  doubt- 
ful ;  but  that  the  field  was  open  to  him,  backed 
as  he  was  by  Sir  Jacob  and  Mrs.  Stackpole, 
was  a  subject  of  unceasing  vexation  to  me.  I 
was  quite  old  enough  at  thirty  to  know  that 
women''s  hearts  are  easily  carried  by  the  flat- 
tering homage  of  a  man,  either  renowned  as  a 
hero,  or  celebrated  for  a  wit ;  and  the  major, 
who  was  young  for  his  rank,  joined  to  a 
good  address,  the  best  of  all  advantages — a 
soft  mode  of  expression,  a  turn  for  music 
and  poetry,  a  manly  but  a  sweet  voice,  and 
knew  the  sex  and  the  best  mode  of  assailing 
them.  These  were  fearful  odds  against  the 
heart  of  a  girl  unaccustomed  to  the  world's 
ways  and  its  cool  calculations, — with  the  man 
she  loved  far  away,  and  with  no  intelligence  of 
either  his  continued  affections  or  his  probable 
return,  uncertain  if  her  own  correspondence  had 
been  received,  and  if  the  heart  which  had  once 
proffered  its  love  remained  firm  in  unaltered 
attachment.     The   steam-boat  was   to   sail  on 
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the  morrow ;  all  the  regulations  requisite  on 
embarkation  had  been  attended  to,  and  I  re- 
solved to  defer  my  positive  intention  until 
Misjen's  wounds  should  take  a  favourable  turn. 
Such  was  my  determination,  as  the  day  passed 
slowly  without  any  circumstance  to  mark  its 
flight,  or  novelty  to  fix  it  in  my  remembrance. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning 
when  Captain  Murphy  came  to  my  room,  his 
countenance  expressive  of  horror,  and  in  a 
cold  trepidation  of  alarm. 

"  Mr.  Ganjam,"  he  began,  "  I  bring  you 
fearful  news.  That  surgeon,  of  whom  report 
speaks  loudly,  has  communicated  to  me  that 
his  patient  is  gradually  sinking,  and  that  with- 
out some  great  change  occurs,  his  death  is  ine- 
vitable. I  have  seen  enough  of  you  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  momentary  deed  will  fix  your 
wretchedness  for  ever ;  and  I  can  well  pardon 
you,  having  heard  from  Mizen,  previously  to 
our  meeting,  the  whole  affair  of  your  sister.  It 
was  very  inconsiderate,  to  say  the  least,  in  my 
friend.  He  has  dearly  paid  for  his  neglect  of 
her ;  but  there  seems  a  disposition  on  his  part 
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to  make  a  last  communication  to  her,  before  he 
ceases  to  live.  I  have  gradually  prepared  him 
for  a  conversation  with  you,  and  have  told  him 
partially  the  dreadful  fact  of  his  situation. 
Come  with  me  now,  and  whatever  he  may  say, 
act  as  a  feeling  man,  as  I  know  you  to  be. 
The  remorse  you  have  experienced  has  not 
escaped  my  observation,  and  I  fear  it  is  more 
likely  to  be  added  to  than  relieved." 

I  followed  in  silence,  and  in  woe,  to  the 
chamber  of  my  victim.  He  lay  upon  his  back, 
with  his  hands  extended  outside  of  the  clothes. 
His  whole  attitude  was  that  of  an  exhausted 
man:  he  never  turned  his  face  towards  me, 
but,  in  a  low  and  faltering  voice,  mentioned 
his  conviction  that  death  was  at  hand. 

"  Ganjam,"  he  said,  "  I  deserved  my  fate, 
and  most  cordially  do  I  forgive  you,  as  I  hope 
the  same  forgiveness  in  another  world.  I 
would  beg  of  you  to  speak  kindly  of  me  to 
your  sister,  and  say  my  last  breath  was  for 
her ;  that,  badly  as  I  had  behaved,  I  was  not 
without  hope  that  time  would  have  restored 
me    to  her;     and    this    my    last   request    is, 
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that  she  will  forgive  me.  Are  you  listening, 
Ganjam  ?  for  I  don't  see  you,'"*  he  said,  at  the 
same  time  turning  gently  on  his  pillow  towards 
me.  I  answered  in  the  affirmative.  '^  Take 
my  hand,  Ganjam,  and  forgive  me." 

The  tears  rolled  rapidl}?^  down  my  face  as  I 
imprinted  a  kiss  upon  the  hand  of  poor  Mizen. 
He  felt  the  proof  of  my  sincerity  by  the  drops 
upon  his  skin. 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Ganjam,"  he  said 
faintly.  "  I  have  one  more  favour  to  ask, 
which  is,  that  you  leave  Hamburgh  directly ; 
for  if  I  die,  you  will  only  be  annoyed  by 
the  authorities  here ;  the  law  may  be  heavy 
in  its  penalties,  and  you  may  be  imprisoned. 
Murphy  will  take  care  of  me.  There,  there, 
leave  me,  for  I  grow  faint,  and  my  head,  my 
head '' 

I  kissed  his  hand  again  and  again.  I  could 
not  speak  ;  the  words  I  wished  to  express  clung 
to  my  mouth,  and  I  was  silent.  The  hard 
features  of  Murphy  were  overcome  by  the 
scene,  and,  as  Mizen  fainted  away,  I  rushed 
from  the  room  believing  him  dead.     To  remain 
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would  be  fatal  to  all  my  chance  of  happiness 
in  this  life.  What  service  could  I  be  of  to  the 
dead?  I  could  but  have  followed  in  awful 
mockery  to  the  grave  the  man  I  had  deprived 
of  life.  Flight  seemed  my  best  friend.  I 
called  the  servant,  discharged  my  account, 
and,  hurrying  down  to  the  quay,  was  soon  on 
board.  The  lingering  moments  were  hours, 
for  I  felt  the  uncertainty  of  my  escape  until  we 
should  be  clear  of  the  Elbe,  and  I  thought  the 
time  would  never  arrive  when  I  should  hear 
the  joyful  noise  of  the  motion  of  the  wheels. 
At  last  I  heard  the  cheerful  sound  "go  on,^' 
and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  propelled  for- 
ward at  the  usual  rapid  rate.  Long,  long  I 
watched  the  town  which  had  been  witness  to 
the  crowning  of  my  misfortunes  ;  for  in  all  my 
former  life  I  never  had  committed  a  murder. 
Now  indeed  I  felt  myself  the  miserable  un- 
fortunate wretch  I  was,  and  madness  would 
have  been  preferable  to  the  eternal  workings  of 
my  conscience. 

The  acknowledgment  of  an  error  is  the  first 
step   towards    repentance :    he   who   feels   the 

n5 
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pangs  of  remorse  may  yet  feel  the  pleasure  of 
forgiveness.  It  is  our  own  hearts  which  must 
constitute  our  happiness ;  for  all  the  gaudy 
tinsel  of  society,  all  the  mock  friendship  of  the 
great,  and  the  insincerity  of  the  seeming  good, 
are  useless  and  unavailing  without  the  citadel 
of  life  reposes  in  the  security  of  innocence,  or 
is  invigorated  by  the  stream  of  repentance. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 
Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove  ; 
Oh  no  !  it  is  an  ever  fixed  mark, 
Which  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never  shaken. 

Shakspeare. 

"  Women,*  according  to  the  genius  of  Hin- 
dostanic  legislation,  have  six  inherent  failings. 
1st.  An  inordinate  love  of  finery,  dress,  and 
delicacies  ;  2ndly.  An  immoderate  propensity  to 
prohibited  pleasures.  3dly.  A  violent  irascibi- 
lity. 4thly.  A  profound  and  dissembled  malice. 
5thly.  An  innate  jealousy,  which  converts  the 
good  qualities  of  others  into  bad  ;  and  lastly, 
A  natural  inclination  to  evil."  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  according  to  the  above  description, 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  make  up  a  virtuous 

*  History  of  Women. 
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woman  from  such  a  string  of  vituperation ; 
but  as  the  different  colours  of  the  rainbow, 
when  placed  upon  a  wheel  in  proper  propor- 
tions, appear  white  whilst  the  revolutions  of 
the  wheel  are  performed,  so  it  may  not  be 
impossible  for  all  the  dark  shades  of  the  human 
heart  to  mix  together,  and  give  the  semblance 
of  innocence.  It  is  said  that  no  one  can  form 
an  idea  of  his  wife's  temper  before  marriage ; 
both  parties  being,  as  Johnson  says,  masqued  ; 
both  likewise  endeavouring  to  please,  and  when 
both  are  willing  to  be  pleased,  it  is  very  seldom 
the  flaws  of  ill-temper  can  find  a  vent. 

It  was  one  year  and  one  month  since  poor 
dear  Stackpole  was  numbered  with  his  fathers. 
It  had  been  admitted  often  by  his  relic,  that 
his  sufferings  were  such  that  death  was  a  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished  ;  and  as  she 
used  the  French  embroidered  handkerchief, 
slightly  fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  mille- 
fieurs,  she  wiped  away  a  drop  of  water  from 
her  eye,  and  hoped  her  lost  lord  was  blessed 
with  an  eternity  of  happiness. 

As  she  always  professed  to  be  happy  in  the 
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marriage  state,  she  determined  to  pay  the  dead 
the  greatest  compliment  by  marrying  again. 
It  was  not  with  her  the  triumph  of  hope  over 
experience;  but  she  had,  like  many  others, 
vowed  by  all  the  pleasures  of  her  life,  that  no 
second  marriage,  however  brilliant  the  lure, 
should  tempt  her.  It  was  morally  impossible 
ever  to  find  the  equal  of  poor  Frederick,  and 
as  she  hugged  him  to  her  arms,  and  thought  of 
Sir  Jacob,  she  went  through  the  mockery  of 
rehearsing  her  former  vows. 

Now  he  was  dead,  and  she  a  widow  with  a 
fair  jointure,  she  was  not  more  than  thirty- 
eight,  and  her  personal  appearance  was  very  flat- 
tering ;  in  fact,  envy  itself  would  confess  her  a 
handsome  woman.  But  it  was  no  part  of  ^Irs. 
Stackpole"'s  plan  to  marry  again  before  her 
eldest  daughter  was  disposed  of;  for  she  saw 
in  the  alliance  with  Major  Henderson  a  com- 
fortable home  for  her  younger  children,  whilst 
Sir  Jacob  and  herself  should,  in  conformity 
with  his  speculative  mania,  either  visit  the 
distant  shores  of  Mexico,  to  peep  down  a  large 
hole  for  silver,  or  visit  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Alexandria,  to  ascertain  the  probability  of  suc- 
cess, should  the  long-talked  of,  and  conse- 
quently never-to-be-performed  feat  of  cutting 
a  canal,  accidentally  occur.  For  this  reason 
Mrs.  Stackpole  had  seriously  spoken  to  her 
daughter  relative  to  Henderson.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  moderate  competence,  and  the  twenty 
thousand  pounds  left  to  Lucy  by  her  uncle 
would  render  them  independent.  To  forward 
this  union,  and  to  prevent  the  nonsense  of  a 
love-match  with  Ganjam,  had  been  Mrs.  Stack- 
pole's  waking  and  sleeping  dreams :  to  avoid 
the  latter  she  stepped  from  the  eminence  of  a 
lady  to  the  level  of  a  waiting-woman.  She  had, 
by  the  influence  of  her  own  and  Sir  Jacob's 
persuasion,  elicited  from  Simpson  the  whole 
conspiracy  against  the  parent.  The  maid 
betrayed  the  confidence  Lucy  had  reposed  in 
her,  and  hence  the  reason  why  the  eager 
daughter  never  received  a  letter.  Whenever 
they  came,  they  were  made  over  to  the  mother, 
whilst  the  letters  written  by  Lucy  were  in- 
variably sent :  hence  she  calculated  upon 
working  better  upon  Lucy^s  heart;  for  there 
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is  no  fault  a  woman  does  not  more  readily 
forgive  than  complimenting  a  rival,  or  neg- 
lecting herself ;  and  no  woman  alive  was  more 
aware  of  the  assailable  points  of  a  woman  than 
Mrs.  Stackpole. 

Ganjam  had  written  from  Hamburgh,  previ- 
ously to  his  rencontre  with  Mizen,  an  account  of 
his  arrival,  and  his  intended  speedy  departure. 
He  had  mentioned  the  hour  when  he  would  be 
at  the  garden-gate,  and  he  implored  Lucy  to 
give  him  one  moment's  conversation,  to  hear 
his  vows  of  constancy,  to  fulfil  his  promise  im- 
mediately, provided  Lucy's  heart  was  firm  of  pur- 
pose. There  was  a  proportion  of  oaths  as  to  hav- 
ing written,  and  the  whole  production  was  very 
amatory,  very  affectionate,  and  very  improper. 
When  Lucy  Simpson  (she  was  called  Simpson 
merely  because  her  name  was  Lucy,  and  a 
footman  might  accidentally  be  talking  scandal 
of  the  maid,  which  by  ignorant  and  malicious 
persons  might  be  believed  to  relate  to  the 
daughter)  received  this  letter,  she  retired  to 
her  own  room  with  a  tea-cup  of  hot  water,  and 
gently  laying  the  wafered  side  over  the  steam, 
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waited  with  feminine  impatience  to  know  the 
contents  before  she  delivered  the  prize  to  Mrs. 
Stackpole.  Her  inquisitive  propensities  being 
gratified,  she  placed  the  letter  in  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  which  happened,  after  a  disappearance 
of  two  months,  to  have  paid  a  morning-visit 
to  the  inhabitants  of  London,  looking  like  the 
cover  of  a  polished  warming-pan ;  and  when 
the  wafer  was  hardened  by  being  dried,  she 
placed  the  letter  in  one  of  the  pockets  of 
her  tablier,  into  which  she  was  accustomed  to 
stow  away  any  little  billets-doux  which  might 
be  sent  to  herself.  Assuming  the  air  of  im- 
portance, she  walked  with  the  speed  of  a 
messenger  after  a  battle,  and  pursued  Mrs. 
Stackpole  into  the  garden,  whither  she  had 
betaken  herself  with  Sir  Jacob,  merely  to  take 
his  opinion  about  the  investment  of  some 
money  for  which  she  only  got  four  per  cent., 
and  which  would  under  the  baronet's  recom- 
mendation give  her  eight  for  a  year,  and  in  all 
probability  nothing  for  ever  after. 

Mrs.  Stackpole  knew  by  the  importance  of 
the  strut  that  a  despatch  had  arrived,  and  began 
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the  wheedling  system,  as  soon  as  the  abigail 
came  within  talking  distance. 

"  Ah,  Simpson  !  you  dear  good  thing,  have 
you  got  another  letter  for  me  ?" 

"  Yes,""  said  the  impertinent  creature. 

"  Well,  give  it  me,  my  dear,  and  let  me  see 
where  the  enemy  resides.*" 

Upon  which,  Mrs.  Simpson,  with  the  greatest 
air  of  importance,  took  out  a  letter  from  the 
pocket  of  the  before-mentioned  tablier  without 
looking  at  it,  and  delivered  it  to  Mrs.  Stack- 
pole.  The  attention  of  the  latter  was  drawn  to 
some  object  remarked  by  Sir  Jacob.  The 
letter  was  opened  without  being  examined,  and 
Mrs.  Stackpole  read  aloud,  to  the  confusion 
of  Simpson,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  her 
mistress,  the  following  short  epistle : — 

"  My  dearest  LucYj 

''  You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  your 
friend  Jenkins  died  this  morning.     Sarah  Ro- 
bertson feeds  your  child  with  sago  and  milk  ; 
and  no  one  thinks  of  biscuits  now  for  children. 
"  Affectionately  your's, 

"DoRiNDA  Simpson." 
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The  enraged  maid  snatched  the  tell-tale  of 
shame  from  her  mistress,  and,  colouring  with 
rage,  indignation,  and  shame,  turned  round, 
throwing  away  Ganjam's  letter ;  she  then  re- 
traced her  false  steps  to  the  house.  Had  Mrs. 
Stackpole  looked  with  a  very  inquisitive  glance 
at  Sir  Jacob,  she  might  have  been  satisfied 
that  he  greatly  participated  in  the  awkward 
discovery  of  the  maid's  infidelity. 

"  I  thought,"  said  Mrs.  Stackpole,  "  that 
Simpson  looked  very  much  pulled  down  when 
she  returned  from  that  two  months  trip  in 
Essex  :  and  now  I  recollect,  she  was  always 
very  sick,  and  I  thought  it  odd,  that  although 
she  was  so  great  an  invalid,  she  yet  grew 
stout.  Sago,  and  milk,  and  biscuits  ! — Ha ! 
ha !  ha  !  Sir  Jacob,  this  is  good  !  but  we  must 
not  say  a  word  about  it,  for  she  is  useful  to 
us  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  must  laugh  it  off." 

Ganjam's  letter  was  read,  and  his  near  ap- 
proach decided  Mrs.  Stackpole  upon  another 
interview  with  her  daughter  relative  to  Hen- 
derson, and  at  the  same  time  she  augmented 
her  force,  by  bribing  little  sago  and  milk's  mo- 
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ther  to  be  her  steady  friend  upon  the  occasion  ; 
and  she  called  into  requisition  all  the  honey  of 
Sir  Jacob's  tongue. 

Lucy's  heart  had  already  undergone  some 
slight  vacillations.  To  be  in  society  with  a 
man  of  Henderson*'s  appearance  and  talent, 
was  dangerous.  In  vain,  at  first,  she  attempted 
to  avoid  his  company  ;  her  kind  mother  had  a 
point  to  gain,  and  those  who  knew  Mrs.  Stack- 
pole,  knew  very  well  that  no  woman  had 
the  bump  of  determination  more  splendidly 
developed  than  she  had.  The  major  was  a 
constant  companion.  He  was  no  dandy,  in- 
debted to  his  tailor  for  his  appearance  and  his 
figure ;  he  was  a  shrewd,  clever,  agreeable 
man,  quite  sufficiently  versed  in  the  world  to 
know  that,  if  a  woman  listens  once,  she  will 
listen  again ;  and  that  the  man,  who  by  the 
power  of  his  intellect  establishes  a  superiority, 
is  always  respected,  if  he  is  not  beloved.  The 
idle  tawdry  dandy,  who  encumbers  himself 
with  imitation  chains,  curls  his  effeminate 
locks,  or  oils  his  silly  imperial,  may  for  a 
moment  perhaps  be  regarded  with  fondness ; 
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but  even  the  prettiness  of  his  womanish  fri- 
volity soon  ceases  to  please,  and  the  dangler  is 
regarded  as  a  bore,  or  only  retained  as  a  con- 
venience :  Lucy  would  have  at  once  discharged 
such  an  incumbrance.  But  when  she  had 
listened  to  the  magic  of  Henderson's  voice, 
when  she  saw  in  him  the  straightforward,  up- 
right, honourable  soldier, — a  man  whose  hours 
even  of  idleness  were  more  usefully  employed 
than  the  studies  of  the  generality  of  the  butter- 
flies, she  felt  her  heart  gently  yielding,  in  spite 
of  the  firm  resolutions  she  had  made  of  loving 
our  unfortunate  man.  The  artful  mother  was 
first  in  the  field.  She  drew  her  daughter  into 
a  conversation  concerning  Ganjam,  and  ridi- 
culed the  affection  which  could  be  absent  for 
a  year  and  never  write  once.  There  is  no 
weapon  like  ridicule  skilfully  managed.  We 
can  stand  a  plain,  honest,  downright  assertion, 
but  ridicule  is  alone  the  strongest,  and  many  a 
man  has  cut  his  throat  rather  than  be  exposed 
to  it.     They  say  it  is  the  test  of  truth. 

"  Why,  my  dear  Lucy,  a  girl  at  your  age 
ought    to  know   better.      You    heard   of  the 
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whispers  of  his  Russian  marriage,  and  he  re- 
serves you,  should  the  other  fail.  Besides,  my 
dear,  where  is  your  pride  ?  Have  you  no  pride 
to  revenge  the  neglect,  when  you  have  written 
and  he  never  answers  ?'*"' 

"  I  written  !  my  dear  mamma,  how  could 
you  fancy  I  should  do  such  a  thing  without 
your  consent  ?" 

"  Because,  my  dear  Lucy,  I  have  seen  the 
letter.  Your  faithful  Mercury  Simpson,  about 
a  fortnight  since,  accidentally  dropped  it  from 
her  pocket.  I  saw  the  direction,  and  allowed  it 
to  go,  being  quite  certain  that  3'our  spirit  and 
your  pride  would  best  dictate  the  proper 
course,  when  the  neglect  of  your  supposed 
lover  should  be  more  apparent." 

"  Forgive  me,  my  dearest  mother,  for  the 
dissimulation  I  used.  I  loved  him,  I  do  love 
him  ;  and  although  I  am  sensible  how  much 
he  has  neglected  me,  yet  indeed  I  love  him." 

"  Very  sentimental  and  very  pretty,  mv 
dear  Lucy ;  but  by  no  means  very  wise. 
Here  is  Henderson,  a  man  of  fortune  and 
of  family,  one  whom  every  one  admires,  ready 
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to  fall  at  your  feet  to-morrow.  Why,  half  the 
girls  in  London  will  die  with  envy  and  vexation 
at  your  success.  Besides,  remember  he  is  not 
very  far  ofFa  coronet,  and  Lady  Alton  will  look 
very  pretty  on  a  card.  But,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  picture,  you  have  a  kidnapped  boy,  who 
ought  to  have  been  hung  for  a  pirate ;  an 
uneducated  bear,  with  a  kind  of  Methusalem 
father,  who  intends  to  live  for  ever ;  an  idle 
fellow  without  a  profession,  and  whose  greatest 
pretension  to  family  is  his  relationship  to  a 
banker  who  has  a  fourth  cousin  a  peer.  This 
is  the  plain  matter-of-fact ;  add  to  which  he 
has  been  flirting  with  a  parcel  of  train-oil 
Russians,  and,  instead  of  gaining  the  prize  by 
his  attention,  has  lost  her,  I  hope,  by  his 
neglect.  Pray  did  you  tell  him  in  your  letter 
that  your  uncle  had  left  you  twenty  thousand 
pounds  ?"" 

"  Yes,  mamma.  It  is  about  eight  months 
ago  that  I  wrote  to  him  about  that." 

"  And  he  has  never  even  flown  over  the 
water  to  claim  his  golden  plover  !  Pooh  !  my 
dear,  the  boy  loved  you   whenever  you  were 
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placed  b}?^  that  stick  of  a  sister  of  his,  and 
looked  like  Venus  amongst  the  Hottentots, 
with  a  rose  and  lily  complexion  opposed  to 
a  buttercup  gamboge.  Poh  !  poh  !  think  no 
more  about  him.  What's  this  you  have  got 
round  your  neck  attached  to  this  hair- 
chain  ?'' 

"  Nothing,  mamma ;  only  a  locket  with 
some  hair  in  it,""  replied  the  foolish  girl. 

"  Ah,''  said  Mrs.  Stackpole,  "  I  want  to 
buy  a  locket.  Let  me  see  yours,  and  if  I 
like  it,  mine  shall  be  the  same." 

"  Oh,  now  I  think  of  it,  I  forgot  to  put  it 
on  ;  but  I  '11  run  up-stairs  and  get  it." 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  mother,  "  this  will  do  for 
me,"  taking  the  chain  from  off  her  daughter's 
neck,  and  discovering  attached  to  it  the 
miniature-portrait  of  the  fascinating  Robert 
Ganjam. 

"  Here's  a  pretty  daub,  to  be  sure.  I 
wonder  if  he  looked  so  innocent  when  he  was 
buying  negroes  or  making  love  to  the  Russians. 
You  are  a  foolish  girl,  and  I  hope  you  will 
discard  him  from  your  memory,  and  put  this 
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beautiful  bauble,  this  picture  of  a  pirate,  into 
its  proper  place — the  fire."  Saying  which  she 
unhung  it  from  the  chain,  and  placed  it  in  a 
proper  position  to  stir  up  a  flame  elsewhere. 

Lucy  endeavoured  to  save  it ;  but  her  mother 
assumed  an  air  of  authority,  which  dwindled 
down  into  hypocritical  aff'ection.  She  kissed 
her  daughter,  saying  : — 

"  My  dear,  as  long  as  I  thought  Mr.  Gan- 
jam  was  attached  to  you,  I  did  not  interfere ; 
but  now,  since  from  your  own  lips  I  have  heard 
of  his  consummate  neglect,  I  cannot  allow  you 
to  foster  an  affection  which  would  only  end  in 
disappointment.  Go,  my  dear,  to  Simpson. 
Dry  your  tears,  which  I  hope  are  the  last  you 
will  shed  on  so  foolish  an  account,  and  make 
yourself  look  charmingly.  Henderson  is  coming 
to-night,  and  I  rely  upon  your  proper  be- 
haviour ;  and,  Lucy  my  love,  come  kiss  me : 
don't  refuse  a  good  offer." 

With  a  heavy  heart  Lucy  retired  to  her 
room,  and  two  minutes  afterwards  in  came 
Miss  Simpson,  to  whom  she  immediately  re- 
lated the  whole  affair  of  the  letter,  the  locket. 
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and  the  lover.  The  artful  maid  excused  her- 
self for  not  having  told  Lucy  of  the  discovery  ; 
and  having  been  properly  instructed  by  Sir 
Jacob  and  Mrs.  Stackpole,  she  took  the  same 
line  as  mamma,  and  before  the  operations  of 
the  toilette  were  finished,  Lucy  had  confessed 
the  superior  merits  of  Henderson,  and  had 
given  vent  to  some  very  unlover-like  reproaches 
in  regard  to  Ganjam. 

Three  days  elapsed,  and  the  fourth  was  half 
gone.  There  were  only  three  at  dinner,  Sir 
Jacob  of  course ;  for  it  was  no  secret  now  that 
the  widow  was  to  change  her  situation  very 
soon.  Some  said,  the  sooner  the  better ;  but 
for  what  reason  we  are  quite  in  ignorance- 
He  had  certainly  usurped  the  situation  of  the 
head  of  the  house,  and  was  considered  as  likely 
to  command  the  establishment  as  a  matter  of 
right. 

•'  Well,  Lucy,""  he  said  in  his  own  usual 
kind  manner ;  ''  how  do  you  and  my  friend 
Henderson  get  on  ?'''' 

This  might  be  objected  to  as  a  leading  ques- 
tion by  a  lawyer  ;  but  with  one  so  intimate, 
VOL.  II.  o 
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and  who  really  had  the  girl's  welfare  at  heart, 
it  was  not  surprising  even  to  Lucy  herself. 

"  Oh,  pretty  well,"  she  replied  with  a  smile ; 
"  I  think  he  is  a  very  clever,  amusing  man." 

"  Yes,"  said  Sir  Jacob,  "  and  as  modest  as 
he  is  brave.  I  never  knew  so  much  talent 
with  so  little  pretension.  He  seems,  however, 
to  be  more  under  your  influence  than  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  " 

"  I  hope  and  trust,""  said  Mrs.  Stackpole, 
"  that  she  sees  the  major  in  his  true  light ; 
and,  as  for  a  comparison  between  such  a  man 
and  that  Creole  Ganjam,  the  thing  is  ludi- 
crous.'' 

"  You  mean  that  negro  pirate,  who  was 
kidnapped,  as  he  says."  Mrs.  Stackpole 
nodded  assent.  "  Ah,  poor  lad  !  he  is  hardly 
civilized  as  yet,  and  Lucy  does  not  want  a 
savage  for  a  husband." 

Painful  as  this  kind  of  conversation  was,  yet 
by  degrees  it  undermined  the  affection.  Had 
Ganjam  been  near,  it  would  have  had  a  con- 
trary effect,  and  the  opposition  would  have 
insured  him  the  object  of  his  choice ;  but 
ladies  never  like  uncertainties,  and  as  Lord 
Byron  says,  "  if  a  man  won't  write,  he  is  dead  in 
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law,  or  should  be  so ;"  if  he  is  not  dead,  he 
ought  to  write ;  so  that  any  way  the  argument 
is  turned  against  poor  love,  who  thought  him- 
self sheltered  in  the  virgin's  heart. 

The  evening  closed  in,  and  Henderson  was 
announced.  His  description  as  to  his  exterior 
appearance  has  been  already  mentioned,  we 
shall  endeavour  therefore  only  to  show  his 
style. 

His  approach  was  first  to  Mrs.  Stackpole, 
and  then  to  the  daughter.  He  aped  no 
intimacy  but  that  which  is  allowed  to  ac- 
quaintances ;  his  manner  was  affable  and  kind  ; 
but  still  there  was  a  marked  reserve,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "  So  live  with  friends  as  if  you 
might  be  foes.*'' 

"  Any  news,  major  ?'''  said  Sir  Jacob ; 
"  have  you  heard  of  the  new  steam  pro- 
pelling locomotive  velocity  company  to-day  ? 
I  see  they  engage  to  run  from  London  to 
Brighton  in  two  hours.  I  shall  have  shares 
in  that,  for  it  must  answer.  People  will  go 
to  bathe  every  morning  before  breakfast,  and 
by  degrees  the  great  unwashed  will  become 
cleansed,  and  half  the  rich  become  paupers." 

"  Poverty,"    replied    the     major,    "  is   the 
o2 
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target  at  which  all  practise.  We  heap  abuses 
upon  those  who  are  the  most  serviceable,  and 
we  make  more  poor  by  holding  out  the  pro- 
spect of  immediate  riches,  either  in  speculations 
such  as  those  you  have  mentioned,  or  by  that 
national  robbery — a  lottery.  The  first  pro- 
prietors are  generally  ruined.  It  has  been  so 
in  almost  all  discoveries,  and  we  have  no  re- 
cord that  even  Magnus,  who  discovered  the 
greatest  treasure  the  world  now  owns,  reaped 
any  benefit  from  the  discovery." 

"  Pray  what  was  that .?"  asked  Miss  Stack- 
pole,  who  had  paid  great  attention  to  the 
remark. 

"  It  was,  Miss  Stackpole,"  replied  the 
major,  "  under  another  name,  the  power  of 
attraction  over  all ;  it  was  a  magnet  which 
Gio  of  Naples  perfected."" 

"  And  I  dare  say,"  replied  Sir  Jacob, 
''you  would  have  no  objection  to  do  as  Gio 
did." 

*'  Indeed  I  should  most  seriously  object  to 
that,  Sir  Jacob.  Gio  discovered  its  properties 
by  hanging  it  to  a  piece  of  cord  ;  and  although 
impertinent  puppyism  has  designated  a  good 
woman  as  one  without  a  head,  yet  even  those 
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flippant  personages  could  never  make  a  hang- 
ing, a  perfect  woman." 

"  No,"  replied  Sir  Jacob,  "  they  would 
only  make  her  dependant.'''' 

"  You  were  in  Spain,  Major  Henderson," 
said  Lucy,  "  1  believe  ?  Will  you  do  me  the 
favour  to  translate  me  this  song,  which  I  can 
neither  play  nor  understand." 

"  It  is  arranged  for  the  guitar,  I  see,"  re- 
plied the  major,  taking  up  that  instrument, 
which  lay  on  the  pianoforte,  and,  sweeping  the 
strings,  he  sung  the  air  of  the  bolero  with  all 
the  spirit  and  method  of  that  proud  nation.  He 
had  never  seen  the  song  before ;  and  not  even 
Liszt  himself,  the  king  of  music  in  the  exe- 
cution line,  and  the  most  wonderful  reader  at 
sight  alive,  could  have  surpassed  the  major  in 
this  little  exhibition. 

"  How  very  pretty  !"  said  Lucy,  as  the 
major  relinquished  the  instrument ;  "  but  I 
cannot  play  it  in  that  style,  and  moreover  am 
only  a  beginner  on  the  guitar.  I  wonder  how 
it  would  sound  on  the  piano  ?" 

With  the  consciousness  of  doing  that  which 
would  please,  the  major  immediately  took 
the    music,    and     sung    it  to   the  pianoforte. 
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He  was  labouring  under  a  slight  cold  ;  but  he 
made  no  useless  apologies ;  he  did  his  best, 
and  that  was  far  above  mediocrity. 

"  After  all  your  goodness,  Major  Hender- 
son," said  Lucy,  her  eyes  having  lighted  up 
more  than  usual,  "  I  shall  be  but  a  poor  pupil, 
and  do  you  but  little  credit,  since  I  cannot 
pronounce  the  words." 

"  I  will  arrange  it  for  you  with  English 
words  directly,  although  the  song  will  lose  by 
the  translation  ;"  and  taking  a  pen  he  wrote  it 
off  instantly,  without  the  least  diiRculty,  with 
all  the  sweetness  of  Haynes  Bayley,  and  the 
melody  of  Moore. 

"  Do  read  it  aloud,"  said  Lucy ;  "  it  is  so 
very  pretty." 

'•  No,  I  object  to  any  exhibition  of  that 
sort ;  besides,  your  mamma  and  Sir  Jacob  are 
better  employed  than  in  hearing  bad  verses." 

''  Sir  Jacob  told  me  you  spoke  five  lan- 
guages. Major  Henderson — is  that  true  ?" 

"  In  the  course  of  my  military  service  I 
have  been  obliged  to  learn  them ;  but  it  has 
been  the  work  of  some  labour  to  surmount  the 
natural  impediments,  such  as  bad  memory, 
idleness,"  &c. 
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"  I  wonder  why  you  learnt  them,'*'  replied 
Lucy,  "  if  they  cost  you  so  much  time  and 
trouble." 

"  '  Autant  de  langues  qu"*on  s^ait,  autant  de 
fois  on  est  homme,'  was  a  just  saying  of  the 
great  Charles  the  Fifth;  and  I  have  endea- 
voured to  make  up  my  deficiency  of  corporal 
strength  by  the  assistance  of  my  tongue." 

"  How  happy  must  you  be  in  having  such 
resources,  major  ;  how  I  envy  you  !"  con- 
tinued the  inconstant  girl,  as  her  eyes  rested 
in  languishing  moisture  on  the  young  soldier. 

"  If  I  were  like  the  Marquis  of  Cressy, 
as  Madame  Riccoboni  has  drawn  him,  so  I 
should  be  like  him  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the 
last  remark.  '  II  fut  grand,  il  fut  distingue,  il 
obtint  tous  les  titres,  tous  les  honneurs  qu*'il 
avait  desire :  il  fut  riche,  il  fut  eleve,  mais  il 
nefut  point  heureux,'' "" 

"  And  why  not  ?"  replied  Lucy,  her  tongue 
faltering  as  she  asked  the  question. 

"  Because  the  only  person  in  this  world 
whom  I  wish  to  please  by  the  few  accomplish- 
ments I  possess,  regards  me  with  indifference  ; 
and  for  her  I  would  attempt  any  difficulty,  or 
brave  any  danger." 
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Sir  Jacob  and  Mrs.  Stackpole,  who  had  not 
been  idle  spectators  to  the  affair  of  the  music 
and  the  verse  manufacturing,  at  this  moment 
very  opportunely  left  the  room,  in  order  to 
see  if  the  frame  of  the  portrait  of  poor  dear 
Stackpole  was  of  that  simple  nature  which 
they  had  directed.  Poor  old  ghost !  he  was  to 
look  from  the  walls  on  the  festival  below,  and 
to  see  his  rival  the  happy  possessor  of  his 
worldly,  and  his  heart's,  treasure. 

Lucy  looked  round  as  her  mother  left  the 
room,  but  was  far  too  well-bred  to  imitate  so 
bad  an  example.     Her  hand  was  on  the  music- 
book,  and  her  taper  fingers  seemed  to  play  the 
air  as  on  a  piano.    The  pause  was  awful !  the 
colour  came  and  went,  and  the  flushed  agitation 
upon  both  would  have  struck  the  most  casual 
observer.     "  Heroes  in  war  are  men,  alas !   in 
love,"     was    here    exemplified.      It    was    the 
major's  place  to  continue  a  conversation  which 
was  likely  to  bring  matters  to  a  point ;  but  he 
was,  with  all  his   talents,    hatching   an    idea, 
and    at  the    present  moment   he   might   have 
hatched  an  egg  with  much  more  facility. 

"  How  the  wind  blows !"  said  Lucy,  looking 
towards  the  window,  which   gave  her  an  op- 
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portunity  of  turning  her  face  away  for  a 
minute ;  but  which,  like  the  theft  of  the 
money  on  an  Obi-man's  shrine,  broke  the  charm, 
and  once  more  set  the  wheels  of  conversation 
in  motion. 

"  It  is  a  rough  night  indeed,''  replied  the 
major,  "  and  I  pity  the  sailor  who  is  afloat,  or 
the  wife  who  is  on  shore." 

At  that  moment  a  kind  of  gleam  of  re- 
membrance troubled  Lucy's  countenance  a 
little,  and  Ganjam,  and  the  Rapid,  and  the 
Skylark,  and  the  negroes,  and  the  pirates,  and 
the  gales,  and  the  wrecks,  rushed  over  her 
mind  in  one  of  those  momentary  glimpses, 
which  show  us  at  one  glance  all  our  past 
lives.     She  merely  responded, — 

"  Sailors'  wives  must  experience  sad  alarms 
when  the  windsblow,  and  the  husband  is  far 
away," — 

Lucy  being  one  of  those  subtle  philosophers 
who  forget  occasionally,  that  although  it  is 
blowing  a  gale  of  wind  fro\n  N.W.  in  Eng- 
land, in  all  probability  it  is  blowing  from  the 
S.E.  in  light  flaws,  a  little  to  the  southward 
of  Madeira. 

"  A  sailor's  wife,"  said  the  major,  "  has  her 
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share  of  apprehensions,  and  they  are  bold  wo- 
men who  marry  men  who  follow  that  stormy 
and  dangerous  profession.  They  are  fine, 
open-hearted,  gallant  fellows,  but  they  cannot 
follow  the  service  and  their  domestic  inclina- 
tions at  the  same  time.  How  would  you  like. 
Miss  Stack  pole,  to  marry  a  sailor  ?" 

This  was  drawing  near — entering  another  pa- 
rallel in  the  siege ;  for  the  major  was  resolved  to 
attack  the  fort  that  night,  he  having  had  a 
slight  hint  that  his  rival  might  appear  by  acci- 
dent, and  tempt  the  castle  to  hold  out  a  little 
longer.  He  was  quite  general  enough  to  see 
that  the  eye  was  already  conquered,  and  he 
knew  that  the  heart,  if  vigorously  assailed, 
would  shortly  yield. 

"  Really,  Major  Henderson,  I  hardly  know 
how  I  should  like  it :  they  make  very  good 
husbands,  I  am  told ;  they  are  in  general  very 
domestic,  and  having  seen  the  wretchedness  of 
other  countries,  are  content  with  their  own ; 
they  make  fond  fathers  and  sincere  friends."" 

"  I  would  give  the  world,  if  I  had  it,""  re- 
plied the  major,  "  to  be  a  sailor,  to  hear  such 
praises  from  so  sweet  an  angel.  But  tell  me,"" 
he   said,  as  he  took  the  hand  which  was  still 
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upon  the  music-book,  "  how  could  this  delicate 
frame   bear  the  agitation  and  alarm   of  ship- 
wrecks, battles,  and  gales  ?  how,  in  all  the  un- 
certainty of  his  existence,  could  '  this  soft  fabric 
stem  affliction's  tide  ?"*  and  how,  if  day  after  day 
the  postman  passed  without  the  long  wished  for 
letter,  could  such  an  angel  as  Lucy  survive  the 
anxiety  and     the   mortification   of  the   disap- 
pointment ?    If  he  was  within  the  limits  of  easy 
communication,  the  neglect  would  kill  you  ;   if 
farther,  the  uncertainty  of  his  existence  would 
be  one  unceasing  subject  of  care  and  uneasiness." 
Lucy  began  to  see  how  the  shots  were  direct- 
ed ;  and  whatever    she  felt    inclined  to    think, 
there  was  one  thing  she  did  not  do, — withdraw 
her  hand  :  she,  however,  managed  a  sigh,  and 
the  major  continued. 

"  Ah  !  that  sigh  would  be  for  the  sailor,  and 
perhaps  that  sigh  would  be  in  vain ;  perhaps,  at 
the  moment  when  it  came  from  the  heart,  the 
object  to  whom  it  was  directed  might  be  floating 
a  corpse  upon  the  distant  seas,  whilst  the  eager 
sea-gulls  satisfied  their  hunger  on  the  unburied 
carcass  :  it  is  horrible  to  think  of ;  and  far  bet- 
ter is  it  for  a  woman  to  unite  herself  with  one 
who  never  would  leave  her,  who  would  share  in 
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her  prosperity,  and  be  firm  in  her  adversity,  a 
companion  in  youth,  and  a  support  in  old  age."' 

Here  the  gallant  officer  came  to  a  full  stop, 
then,  looking  Lucy  in  the  face  and  observing 
her  agitation,  briefly  said,  "  Such,  dearest  Lucy, 
should  be  your  lot,  if  you  would  bless  me  by 
sharing  my  fortune  and  my  life ; — very  long 
have  I  loved  you  sincerely,  and  now  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  the  influence  you  hold  over 
me." 

The  trembling  girl  in  vain  looked  round  the 
room  for  a  temporary  suspense ;  the  major  had 
kissed  her  hand,  and  talked  of  "  silence  which 
spoke,"'  and  that  the  silence  should  be  her  bash- 
ful consent ; — but  short  was  the  pause ;  the 
citadel  was  taken,  and  the  surrender  of  the 
heart  was  announced  by  a  clasp  of  the  hand, 
which  only  woman  can  give,  and  which  only 
lovers  can  appreciate. 

"  Mine,  by  heavens  !  only  mine,  you  angel ! 
and  if  comfort  and  happiness  can  be  found,  you 
shall  find  it  in  my  unceasing  affection,  my 
steady  attachment,  and  my  undeviating  love. 
Oh !  how  pleased  my  old  friend  Sir  Jacob  will 
be  to  hear  of  this  unexpected  fortune,  and  this 
delightful  communication !"' 
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Although  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  wo- 
man to  cry  when  she  has  an  offer  made,  and 
which  is  either  the  consequence  of  the  consum- 
mation of  hope,  or  the  dictation  of  fashion  ;  yet 
there  is  no  occasion  to  continue  such  exhibitions 
longer  than  to  occupy  so  much  time  as  would 
be  required  in  making  a  set  speech  upon  the 
occasion.  Women  seldom  cry  when  they  break 
the  hopes  of  their  devoted  lovers  by  a  refusal ; 
they  talk  of  its  being  a  painful  and  a  most 
heart-rending  affair,  and  yet  they  generally 
contrive,  with  all  the  steadiness  of  resolution,  to 
beg,  "  that  although  they  shall  ever  be  happy 
to  esteem  the  victim  as  a  friend,  yet  they  hope 
he  will  never  mention  that  subject  any  more." 
Now^,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  Lord 
Lyttelton,  who  says,  "  a  girl  unasked,  may  own 
a  well-place(i  flame  f  yet  I  never,  in  all  my 
volatile  experience,  which,  considering  the  va- 
rious quarters  of  the  world  I  have  visited,  and 
the  manners  and  customs  which  I  have  studied, 
is  great,  ever  knew  a  girl  make  so  long  a 
speech  as  the  refusal,  even  when  she  was  ask- 
ed and  intended  to  accept.  After  the  previous 
flourish  of  tears,  we  all  know,  that  five  minutes 
has  scarcely  elapsed  before  they  seem  to  have 
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taken  out  a  licence  to  preach,  and  continue 
it,  with  the  exception  of  the  marriage-day,  to 
the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time. 

When  Mrs.  Stackpole  returned,  and  saw  her 
daughter''s  eyes  red  with  weeping  for  joy,  the 
animation,  the  glow  of  satisfaction  on  the  ma- 
jor''s  cheek,  the  hand-in-hand  grand  junction 
work,  as  Sir  Jacob  would  have  called  the  soft 
palming, — not,  as  Shakspeare  says,  '  with  an 
unfledged  comrade  ;"*  the  whole  affair  was  un- 
derstood in  a  moment,  and  much  as  it  was 
against  all  rules  of  love,  the  jolly  baronet  could 
not  resist  driving  Lucy  from  the  room  as  he 
said,  "  Well  done,  major,  I  see  you  have  cap- 
tured the  prize.*"  The  explanation  took  place 
upon  the  spot,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mrs. 
Stackpole  ;  and  when  Lucy  presided  at  the  tea- 
table,  the  affair  was  commented  upon  without 
reserve ;  the  baronet  saying,  "  that  matrimony 
was  the  most  desperate  speculation  in  life,  and 
that  he  was  a  brave  man  who  dared  to  rush  upon 
so  great  a  hazard.  But  there  are  exceptions, 
major,""  he  continued,  "  and  you  are  one :  a 
kinder-hearted,  more  affectionate  girl  does  not 
live ;  she  will  make  you  a  good  wife,  and  you,  I 
know,  will  make  her  an  excellent  husband. 
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The  tea-drinking  went  on  as  usual,  but  Mary, 
who  came  in  dressed  for  company,  and  looking 
the  emblem  of  innocence  as  to  dress,  seemed 
to  be  big  with  intelligence,  and  kept  looking 
at  Lucy  whenever  she  could  steal  a  glance,  as 
if  to  communicate  something  in  secret.  The 
major,  however,  occupied  her  eyes  and  her 
hand,  and  therefore,  although  the  little  sister 
gave  some  most  intelligible  hints  by  means  of 
winks  and  nods,  whenever  she  could  do  so  un- 
observed, yet  it  only  served  to  make  Lucy  un- 
comfortable, without  giving  her  a  prospect  for 
some  time  of  gratifying  her  excited  curiosity. 

In  the  mean  time  Mary  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  acceptance  of  the  major,  much  to  her 
horror ;  for  the  gallant  soldier,  having  consider- 
ed Mary  merely  as  a  child,  had  never  noticed 
her,  whereas  Ganjam  had  called  her  the 
sweetest  flower  in  the  creation,  and  the  suck- 
ing dragoon  had  compared  her  to  the  Venus  de 
Medicis.  She  had  played  the  part  of  confidante 
in  all  the  clandestine  visits,  and  was  about  as 
forward  a  lady  for  her  years  as  any  one  could 
well  meet  in  the  metropolis.  She  very  shortly 
perceived  that  she  was  de  trop,  for  the  company 
were  billing  and  cooing  together  like  pigeons 
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on  a  wall ;  and  whilst  the  major  was  pouring 
the  tide  of  sweet  words  into  the  ear  of  his 
affianced  bride,  Sir  Jacob  was  making  a  simi- 
lar attempt  on  the  widow. 

Mary,  running  up  to  her  mother  and  kissing 
her,  wished  her  good-night,  complaining  of  a 
slight  cold,  and  endeavouring,  by  sundry  noises 
in  her  throat,  to  convince  her  parent  that  she 
was  really  hoarse  and  uncomfortable.  The 
white- wine  whey,  the  black-currant  jelly,  the 
jujubes,  the  p^te  pectoral,  and  the  pate  de  li- 
chen, were  recommended  ;  and  as  she  kissed  her 
sister  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  she  left 
a  note  in  her  hand,  which  this  precocious  young 
lady  had  been  nursing  in  her  handkerchief 
ever  since  she  entered  the  room,  and  which 
was  delivered  with  so  much  tact  as  to  avoid 
observation  or  suspicion. 
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